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Tue Village and Church of Exning are situate to the left of New- 
market, about two miles from that town, at the junction of two roads; 
of which one goes to Soham and Ely, and the other, passing through 
the villages of Burwell, Swaffham, and Bottisham, terminates in the 
high road leading from Newmarket to Cambridge. Exning is about 
eleven miles from Ely, and about thirteen from Cambridge. The 
traveller, from London, as he is about to descend the hill into New- 
market, sees the stunted but solid tower of its Church to the left, not 
yet quite shrouded from view by the limes, alders, and poplars with 
which it is surrounded. A sort of ravine, rather than a valley, 
(running at right angles from the high road on the Newmarket 
entrance,) terminates just where the village commences; within 
about half a mile of which, rises a spring, called Fuabian’s Spring, 
which, as it approaches the vicarage, after feeding several large sedgy 
pools, (almost destitute of every kind of fish,) assumes the character of 
@ rivulet-—running from south to north through the village ; and, turn- 
ing a mill at the southern extremity, directs its narrowed and rapid 
course a few miles through rich arable land, till it is lost in one of the 
tributary streams of the Cam. This rivulet (may we presume to 
designate it by the name of the Ex?) is never frozen during the 
hardest winter, and is remarkably clear, cold, and shallow. Its 
course is rapid, and it contains no other fish but that which is called 
the Pickerill, about the size of a minnow; yet even this diminutive 
“ tenant of the flood’’ is made subservient to a sensible use.* 


SL 


* About fifteen years ago, a man was hung for poisoning the water out of which 
some race-horses drank. The fact was clearly proved, and the delinquent 
forfeited his life. To prevent a recurrence of this mischief, the jockey boys of 
Newmarket come to Exning to catch the Pickerill, and put it into the water of 
which the horses drink. If the little animal appear to be “alive and merry” for s 
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It behoves us to say a few words of the “ OLDEN TIME,”’ touching 
the locality of which we are discoursing. Whatever be the present 
reputation of the village of Exning, it had a right, in days of yore, to 
hold up its head above most of the villages in that portion of the 
kingdom where it is situate. It was the birth-place of Saint Ethel- 
dreda, a daughter of Anna and Hereswitha, King and Queen of the 
East Angles, A.p. 630; and was anciently (as indeed it now is in the 
Liber Regis) called Ixxttc—a word, evidently derivable from that of 
Iceni,* by which Ceesar and Tacitus described the inhabitants of 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk. There is 
no name, in the calendar of female British Saints, more fertile of 
strange incident and marvellous adventure than that of our Saint 
Ktheldreda ; and one of the most curious and ancient MSS. in the king- 
dom, still in existence, (the Liber Eliensis,—see Wharton, i. 593, 688 : 
Gale i, 463, 525,) forms the precious repository of her achievements. 
This godly lady was twice married, and died a virgin. Her ascend- 
ancy over each of her husbands was so supreme, that they dared not 
compel her to break her virgin-vow, but, on the contrary, united with 
her in devoting their respective careers to the purposes of devotional 
exercise. ‘The wealth of St. Etheldred enabled her to execute what 
her piety planned. She had the whole isle of Ely settled on her in 
dowry, with her first husband, Tonbert, a nobleman among the East 
Angles; and Bentham tells, that “the temporal jurisdiction of the 
Isle of Ely, by the bishop, is held this day in consequence of that 
settlement.” After remaining a widow four years, she married 
Kefrid, son of Oswy, King of Northumberland, and nephew of Kthel- 
wold, King of East Anglia; by the persuasion of which latter, she 
was chiefly induced a second time to become a bride. Egfrid was 
only sixteen when he married, and in 670 became king. His wife 
survived this event but five years. 

The celebrity of this saint is not confined to the pen of the historian. 
The sculptor has attempted to render justice to it, in the various groups 
which the spectator sees in the large corbel stones upon which the 
several arches are based that sustain the magnificent lantern of Ely 
Cathedral. ‘These subjects, or pieces of sculpture—eight in number— 
have been engraved in the elaborate volume of Bentham, but with a 
frightful infidelity.¢ St. Etheldred founded a monastery at Ely, 








en 


certain time, the horses slake their thirst uninjured. Yet, within three years, @ 
man hung himself for having committed the same atrocious deed, and was buried in 
Exning Churchyard. 


* A short notice of the Zceni will be found in Baudrand’s Geography, p- 503, 
edit. 1682; but Camden is copious to excess—see Gough’s edit. 1789, vol. i. p. 71, 
&e. It should seem that Cesar called these ancient inhabitants Ceni Magni—a 
suspicious, if not a corrupted word. The old Magna Britannia, vol. v. p. 220, may 
be also referred to. But for the basis of a good deal of topographical information 
in the tenth century, the curious antiquary may be disposed to consult the Life of 
St. Edmund, by Abbo Floriacensis, as referred to by Camden and Bentham. 


+ The history of the Conventual Church and Cathedral of Ely, by Bentham, 
1771, 4to, is not less an honour to the religious body of that cathedral than to tts 
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which may be considered the foundation of what Bentham calls the 
Conrentual Church, the precursor of the present magnificent cathedral, 
and of which Church the swpposed remains are now existing.* After 
the monastery, founded by St. Etheldred, had been governed by four 
abbesses, it was destroyed by the Danes. ‘The last abbess, Sé. Wer- 
burg,t appears to have been worthy in all respects to wear the man- 
tle of the Founder. But Exning, in its earlier days, was also the 
spot where a formidable conspiracy was hatched—by one Ralph, Earl 
of the East Angles—against William the Conqueror; and to give a 
more emphatic character to the transaction, it was entered upon on 
the wedding day of the chief conspirator, whose life was the forfeit 
of his rashness. From that period, downwards, little or nothing is 
knowing of Exning, although from the entries in the churchwarden’s 
books of accounts, in the time of Elizabeth, it should seem to have 
been designated by the title of “ Town,” as thus :— 


1590. oe 
item pd the xx daye of Aprill for a quarte of wyne for the towne ... xij 
An account for Rentes pd to the towne the seyd yere on the accoyst daye— 

In primis of willm fabyon..........cs0es0e 00+ coccccesccsscoesecs dccccecesescse . liij vy vil 





Olay Brigemays oo ccvccoccccocoovecscoesecs 
&e. &e. &e. 
1591. 
Item pd to newecome the xxviij Deye of Marche for kepinge of the 
towne armoure for the half yere ...ccceccesescovesecsessecseessssscesceess 
Item pd to newcome the firste daye of maye for sqowringe and 
Dressinge of the towne arMoOure.....ssccsscesesecseeeee eeoeeeeceecsecens ij iii 


1597. 
Item pd to wyllm ffabyon for borde & workemanship about the 
mendinge of the towne close gates ...s.sssecssesersceceeseeeserenseceees xv 
1617. 
Pd to David Ffabian for carrying the town Armoure .....sessesseeees vj 
1620. est 
Scales & Waightes for the COWMECGe c caccccceccccccose eeereeeeseoe eeeere eeteeeere ily vy) 





author. It abounds with research, learning, and graphic illustration, much beyond 
that of the period when it was published. It was once (till its reprint in 1817, with a 
supplement) a very dear as well as scarce book. Latterly, works of this description 
have been executed in a superior style on the score of art; but Bentham must not be 
deprived of his full share of merit, and of his just claim to the gratitude of posterity. 
He was a Prebendary of Ely ; and works, like those of which he was the author, are 
at once the wise occupation of learned leisure, and an ornament to the profession 
whence they emanate. It is thus, or in other intellectual exercises, that the possessors 
of Cathedral stalls should be distinguished. The church need not then fear the 
sweeping curve even of such a scythe as that with which a certain noble Lord has 
lately furnished himself, in order to accomplish a more efficient Reform in the 
establishment. 


* It is extraordinary how such a man as the late Mr. Kerrich, of Cambridge, 
could hold out, as he did, that the ruins, called the remains of the ancient conventual 
church, were of the eleventh century. There is self-evident demonstration of their 
being of the thirteenth-—perhaps a century and a half later than portions of the west 
end of the cathedral. Great and unfeigned as should be our respect for Bentham, 
upon this point he “ ran” not a little “ riot.” 

_+ Her miracles, of a kin to those of St. Etheldred, are recorded in a very scarce 
piece of metrical biography, printed by the king’s printer ( Richard Pynson) in 1521, 
4to. For copious and curious extracts from the same precious volume, consult 
Dibdin's Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain, vol. ii. pp. 496-7, &e. 
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During the civil wars, the “town armour ”’ was probably the spoil 
of the invading soldier, or worn by the townsman and lost in the field 
of battle ; as, after the above date, no mention whatever is made of it. 
Reverting to these “ village annals”’ at the close of this article, we now 
proceed to THE CuurcH; of which both an accurate and picturesque 
view of the north aisle and transept graces the commencement of 
these pages. It consists of a tower at the western extremity, a nave, 
side aisles, transepts, and chancel. The extreme length from the altar 
to the font is about 90 feet; the length of the transepts and the height 
of the tower are about the same measurement—namely, 75 feet. ‘The 
style of architecture (with one exception) is that of the decorative, as the 
windows in the aisles and the north transept* (seen in the view) will 
prove; and it is probable that the reign of Edward III. may be the period 
of the building of the church. The window of the chancel, however, 
betrays the perpendicular style ; and this portion might have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Henry V. or Henry VI. ‘There are several 
mural ornaments, or niches, which give evidence of the /atter period ; 
one in particular, to the left of the north door, on entrance, of which 
the coloured ground (in blue, red, and yellow) yet affords faded proof. 
This niche was probably the depository of the statue of the Virgin, or 
of the tutelary saint of the church, St. Martin.t Bare as may be the in- 
terior of this spacious village church in regard to the absence of “ storied 
urn’’ or monumental decoration, it presents to the eye of the beholder, 
as he views it from one extremity to another, one of the neatest, clean- 
est, and most “ comfortable-looking”’ village churches in the kingdom: 
aspeaking proof of the importance of a wholesome administration of 
parochial, or rather church, finances, During the incumbency of the 
present vicar, the brick pavement of the north and south aisles has 
been relaid anew ; their respective roofs have been repaired ; the altar 
refitted with blue cloth; the Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer 
repainted upon new and enlarged boards, not divested of appropriate 
ornament; the names of ancient benefactors, and the description of 
property belonging to the parish, have been inscribed in gilt letters, 
upon a black ground, on two large boards, each occupying a — 
cuous we in the transepts; the tower has been substantially 
repaired ; a new dial-plate has been fixed on the east and west sides 
of it; a new bell on the summit, upon which the clock strikes ; and the 
five bells within the tower (which, however, are rarely put into 
tuneful exercise) have been rehung. Several new pews have been 
fixed in the south transept, and the singing gallery enlarged and im- 
— During the same incumbency, the spirit of improvement 
1as extended beyond the walls of the church.t What was formerly 





* The window of the opposite, or south transept, is a work of recent date— 
during the incumbency of Mr. Cooper Willyams, 1788—1806. It bears unfor- 
tunately too close a resemblance to the generality of modern church windows in 
the neighbourhood—being a mere set of stone mullions put rectangularly together. 


t It is curious that, at the first vestry meeting, under the present incumbent, not 


one parishioner knew the saint-name of the church. It might as well have been St. 
Etheldred as St. Martin. 


} The oldest part of the church walls (constructed of flint, the usual building 
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a foot bridge, is now made a bridge for waggons and cattle to pass 
over; and the same may be said of a smaller bridge, at the back of 
the vicarage garden, conducting to the lodge, and the most frequented 
pathway to the church. The whole of these repairs and improve- 
ments are owing (as just noticed) to the judicious and prudent admi- 
nistration of the church and parish purses by the Churchwarden, Mr. 
Edward Hancock—who held that situation upwards of twenty years, 
and during that period was (and a is) equally the friend of the poor 
and the rich. But it was some dozen or fifteen years ago, before Dr. 
Dibdin’s incumbency, that the master-stroke of parochial or church 
finance was exhibited by our worthy Churchwarden, in laying a roof 
of lead entirely over the nave, side aisles, and transepts; the roof of 
the chancel, of small grey tile, being under the care and reparation 
of the lay Rector, Mr, William Bryant, of Newmarket. These 
ecclesiastical repairs and improvements were effected without taking 
a shilling from the pockets of the parishioners: the main-spring of 
their support being one which is not likely soon to dry up. That 


spring is nothing less than a very desirable portion of land, or 


estate, called Lacey’s Hstate,* which has sometimes netted £75 
per annum. 

The church-yard is singularly pretty and attractive ; and the main 
feature of its beauty arises from two rows of lime-trees which enclose 
a foot-path running from west to east on the south side. This lime- 
walk was planted by one of the vicars, Watson Tokey, about fifty- 
five years ago; and as long as its spreading branches neither darken, 
nor cause dampness to, the church, its genial shade and picturesque 
character (especially as seen from the vicarage garden) may be enjoyed 
with unqualified gratification. Altogether, both church and church- 
yard are among the most attractive of those in the neighbourhood. 
I have briefly mentioned the paucity of mural tablets, or monu- 
ments of the dead, to be seen within the church. The most ancient 
are two grey slabs, or flat stones, of mitred abbots, near the pulpit ; 
of which the cross upon one is almost defaced. A raised monument 
of Purbeck stone, to the left of the altar,+ (of which the bed of the 
inscription, in black letter, round the edge of the slab is only visible,) 
is the next in point of antiquity. It may probably be of the time of 
Henry VIII. Of the time of the Commonwealth is the following 





material of the country—the tower itself being of the same material) I take to be of 
the time of Elizabeth, from the form and masonry of the only one buttress which 
remains in its original state. In the churchwarden’s entries for 1591, occurs the 
following: Item p* to Sparrowe of Moulton the firste daye of Maye for bringinge of 
ten lodes of flint stones for the church walles xxij? 


* William Lacey devised this estate—of which the parish has been in the enjoy- 
ment upwards of two centuries. All traces of him have perished. Even his will is 
unobtainable. His lineage is unknown; and nothing in the village is stampt with 
his name but that which is called Lacey's Lane. 

+ Three years ago this tomb was excavated, with a view of ascertaining its con- 
tents. It was quite hollow, and the dark brown earth beneath contained a few 
crumbling bones, and some searments, to which pins were yet attached. 
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quaint inscription upon a hatchment, suspended on one of the pillars, 
or arches, which divide the north transept from the nave :— 


MS 
Francis Ropertson Esquier 
Buried the First of March, 1657, 
(otherways) 
Francis Robertson 
Of Rusecaprice in y® Countie of Lincoln Esq 


Stay Passenger Not euery casuarie 

Can tell the of such Reliques as here lie. 

Here lies one that, besides coat armorie 

And other monument all Brauerie 

To adorne his tomb, hath left y® memorie 

Of worth and uirtue, heavens heraldrie. 

It was not fit a soul so richly dresst 

Should want a robe of glorie ore the rest 
Which was put on :—his cloths of clay left here 
Till the last Trumpet fit them for his weare. 


. Among the more recent tablets—and indeed the only mural monu- 
ment in the chancel—is the following, in white marble, within a grey 
marble frame, to the memory of the son of the present vicar :— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Francis Dispin, 
Eldest and last surviving Son of 
The Rev T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 
( Vicar of this Parish), 
And of Sophia his Wife. 





He was Senior Lieutenant 
Of the Third Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, 
And died at Muttra, Oct. x1v. mpcccxxv1. 
In his twenty-seventh Year. 
His Brother Officers, 
To perpetuate the remembrance of 
His private and professional worth, 
Raised a Monument to his memory 
At the place of his interment. 
To his Parents is left 
The last and mournful Duty 
Of erecting this Tablet ; 
Not only as a Memorial of 
The good name he hath left behind, 
But as a Record 
Of their unshaken conviction 
That they will one day be reunited to 
The Affectionate Object 
Whose loss they thus deplore. 


Those curions and only accurate records of the past annals of a 
village—the registers of marriages, baptisms, and burials, and the 
churchwarden’s accounts—are not wanting in the lock-up chest of 
the vestry of Exning Church. The oldest entry in the register of 
marriages and baptisms, is of the date of 1558; the former being the 
entry of the marriage of Margaret Fabian—perhaps a direct deseend- 
ant (if not the grand-daughter) of John Fabian, the chronicler, and 
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Lord Mayor of London, who published his well known Chronicle in 
1516, dto, printed by Richard Pynson.* It is quite certain that 
the same family lived here, as a field near the vicarage is yet called 
Chronicle Field; and, as we have before observed, the head of the 
river is called Fabian’s Spring. From the entries in the chureh- 
warden’s books of accounts, this family appears to have been the 
wealthiest in the village. From the same book of accounts,—and 
ere we quit the interior of the church in which we are still tarry- 
ing,—the reader is furnished with the following not incurious or 
uninteresting extracts :— 
1590. 


Item pd the twesdaye before Easter for half a hide of white leather for s. — d. 
the belles Clappers eecencoccenenccepenececnesséeceocuscecssooseosecesceseess ij 
Item pd for the byble at London and for bringinge of yt from the Sta- 
tioners to my[le} Ende ..20.ccscoccocscrcccccscrecsccceccccccesccoscocescesccscsccs REVI ff 
Item pd for a Quier of paper & parchment to make this Booke............ vj 
Item layd out for a bell rope agaynst crownation ay ......cccceceseeseseeres xv 
Item pd to newecome for Dressinge and Scoweringe of the armoure and 
for mendinge of y® muskettes .....cccccccccccccescsccccccccecccccccccccocesccece —_iilij 


Relating to the furnishing of the sacramental bread and wine at 
Easter, there are various entries, as thus :— 
1592. 


In primis for a pint of muscadine and for breade againste the Sonday sa. 
before Easter ........00000++ 


Item for iij pintes of muscadine and for breade againste maunde thurs- ’ 
Item for a pottell of malmesye agaynste Ester euene and for breade...... ij ij 
Item for a gallon and a pint of muscadine and bread for the communion 

upon Ester Daye .....ccccccccccecccseseesesees sesccccecesoscs evesecescecs eseveseee dij Viij 
Item for a quart of muskadine agaynste the sondaye after Easter ......+4+ xij 
Paid to Daberges wyfe for washinge of the surples .....s:cceecseeseeeeeeee os iiij 


As the entries descend to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the writing is slovenly, and at times illegible. The population of 
that period was doubtless exceedingly small; for in the years 1645, 
6, and 7—1655, 6—only one entry in each year is made of a burial. 
In the years 1651, 2, 4, 7, 8, and 9, there is not one similar entry. 
Among the vicars, James Margetson appears to have exercised his 
vicarial functions for the longest period—succeeding in 1701, and 
being buried in 1736. Watson Tokey, and Cooper Willyams,t (the 
former dying in 1784, and the latter relinquishing in 1806,) appear to 
have been the next longest sojourners as vicars. ‘To the latter suc- 








* A volume of extreme and noted rarity, especially when perfect and in fine con- 
dition. See the Typograp. Antiq., vol. ii. p. 466—472, edit. Dibdin. Such a book 
may be even now worth fifty guineas; but the reprint of it, with notes, in 181], by 
Henry Ellis, Esq., is in all respects the more valuable volume for a reading library. 


t Mr. Willyams had been chaplain on board the Swiftsure frigate, and published 
his Voyage up the Mediterranean, under Lord Nelson, in 1791, in a somewhat costly 
manner, in 1802. White, the bookseller, made a great fuss about this very superficial 
and most clumsily embellished volume, printing a few copies on a royal folio form. 
Mr. Willyams was, however, an active magistrate, and a conscientious and zealous 
pastor, 
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ceeded Charles Robert Marshall; who, dying in 1823, the present 
Incumbent was instituted and inducted in the month of August in the 
same year. The vicarial revenues, before the time of the inclosure, 
were very limited. In the year 1809, when the act for inclosing Exning 
was carried into effect, and when the first tenant of the vicar entered 
upon his lease for twenty-one years, the value of land was at its 
highest; and the 225 acres, allotted to the vicar,* were tenanted for 
380/. per annum. On the expiration of this term, its renewal could 
only be procured at the reduction of one-third of the rental; but even 
when the present incumbent took possession (in 1823), the original 
tenant pleaded hard for abatement, and a reduction of almost one- 
fourth was allowed him. At this moment, when it is considered 
what the curate is legally entitled to, on a population of 917 souls,+ 
and that the parsonage-house was burnt down in 1821-2, and rebuilt 
upon the Gilbert Act,—causing thereby a material deduction from the 
remaining portion of the revenue,—it must be confessed that the vicar’s 
viaticum cannot be said to amount to a very stupendous or dispro- 
portionate sum ! ; 

The destruction of the vicarage by fire was purely accidental ;+ but 
the word FIRE, as applied to ExNING, is a monosyllable of frightful 
import.§ Two-thirds of its inhabitants (including all of the respectable 
classes) yet tremble as they dwell upon the memory of past events 
connected with the effects of that destructive element at their own 
thresholds, or at those of their neighbours. Even the pleasure derived 
from a contemplation of the many new and neat houses scattered 
through the village, which give it the aspect of peculiar cheerful- 
ness and comfort, is somewhat embittered by the reflection that all 
this cleanliness and neatness were obtained at sacrifices which its 
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* The land for the viear was rather capriciously assigned—75 of the 225 acres being 
situate in the fens, about a mile and a half from the main allotment, which is within a 
quarter of a mile from the vicarage. The land throughout may be called excellent ; 
and it is now in the hands of one tenant, who cultivates it with equal advantage to 
the landlord and himself. ‘The extent of cultivated acres throughout the parish is 
about 5000, of which two-fifths are the property of the lay rector, Mr. W. Bryant, of 
Newmarket. 

t The last census returned the following population :—449 males, 468 females. 

~ This inference is drawn from the most careful and candid investigation of the 
circumstances leading to it, although there are those who give these circumstances a 
very different construction. The fire, arising from an over-heated oven, happened 
just before sun-set, in the height of summer. As night came on, it presented an 
awful appearance ; and so thick and incessant were the flakes blown by the wind 
upon the wood-work, which incloses the bell at the top of the tower of the church, 
that nothing but the undaunted perseverance of the parish clerk, who posted himself 
upon that perilous eminence, drawing up buckets of water furnished from below by 
means of a rope, probably saved the sacred edifice itself from destruction. ‘This 
wood-work was more than once fiercely ignited. 

§ These fires were all (with the above exception) the diabolical work of incendiaries. 
They became so frequent, that, latterly, no office would allow of an insurance to be 
effected upon a house at Exning. It was a usual thing with a friend of the author 
of this communication, (then residing at Cambridge, ) to put his head out of his college 


window, on retiring to rest, and look towards Exning—in the confident expectation 
ofaring. Alas, he was rarely deceived ! 
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inhabitants could but slenderly afford. Goods and chattels—live stock 
—farming stock—animals—grain—aLL were frequently destroyed, 
in one night, by the act of the incendiary; and that incendi r. 
or those incendiaries, marvellous to say, were never detected! Re. 
wards—daily and nightly watchings—notices of every description— 
personal activity, from the magistrate to the shepherd—all was put 
into requisition—without effect. The miscreant’s hiding-place could 
never be discovered, and the work of arson seemed to go systematically 
on; for the inhabitants of certain houses received written notices of 
the coming destruction. At length, this spirit of iniquity appeared to 
be layed. Either the author of the mischief had certain “compuncti- 
tious visitings’’ on his death bed,* or he travelled into other counties 
for the perpetration of more wickedness, During the incumbency of 
the present vicar, only one fire, and that of a secondary description, 
(the burning of a bean-stack,) has taken place at Exning; but the 
neighbourhood, about three years ago, was the scene of one of the 
most appalling conflagrations (by the hand of an incendiary) upon 
record.+ 

It is time to turn from these painful reminiscences, and to close 
our “ Parish Annals.’’ Sparingly as the village of Exning is inhabited 


—— 





* An old man, of very doubtful character, died about seven years ago at Exning. 
He refused all spiritual consolation, and every time that the nurse brought a light, 
during the night, to give him his medicine, he exclaimed, “Take away that light; I 
have had too much to do with fire—in my time!” He was pressed to make 
disclosures, as his latter moments were hastening ; but human nature, even in this 
awful extremity, is not divested of that sullen obstinacy to which it seems to cling 
as if with pride and triumph ! 


t No fiction can perhaps exceed the severe, and sometimes horrible, details of 
truTH. ‘The perpetrators of the above deed must have been demons in human 
disguise. They were two of the labourers employed by the individual whose 
property was destroyed. ‘This individual was one of the most respectable characters 
in the country—remarkable alike for the neatness of every stick and stone about him, 
the judicious cultivation of a fine farm of about 600 acres, and the good nature 
and kind-heartedness of his conduct towards all classes of society. If ever a man 
could calculate upon an exemption from a premeditated calamity, of the description 
of which we are speaking, it was Mr. Hatch. The labourers, above mentioned, 
left their cottage, situated within a stone’s throw of the house, about one o'clock in 
the morning, with some lighted peat. ‘There is a stream to the left, with a bridge 
across it, over which stand two cottages; and to these the miscreants first betook 
themselves—firing one of them, in which were a father and mother, with seven 
children, fast asleep! This was done in order to give a colouring to their second 
attempt—the destruction of Mr. Hatch’s dwelling-house and farm; thinking it might 
be inferred that the sparks or flakes, from the accidental fire of this cottage, might 
have led to that of the more important object of their fury ;—and accordingly they 
set about the latter in good earnest. 

They plunged a flaming brand or two into a bean and a corn stack, and set fire to 
a shed close to the house. The wind (blowing from the side of the cottages) was 
high ; the flames were quick in spreading destruction on all sides ; and, by morning 
light, every thing was bare and desolate. The house was gutted,—the sheds and stacks 
were burnt to the ground. The live stock was saved—for, about two in the morn- 
ing, the child of Mrs. H, which was nursed at the breast, beeame troublesome, and, 
crying, disturbed the mother. The mother awoke, and, finding the chamber in a blaze 
of light, roused her husband. In five minutes, the whole household was in state of 
agitation and activity. Thus the live stock was saved. The cottagers were also provi- 
dentially saved. Of the miscreants, one was hung, and the other was transported for life. 


Vor, Il.—Nor. 1832. 2u 
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by the wealthier class of farmers, its rates have to support a public 
highway of not less than twenty-one miles in extent*; and this high- 
way, generally speaking, is of the most creditable description ;—the 
lowness of the hedges, the openness of the country, and the nature 
of the soil being extremely favourable for good roads. Within the 
limits of the parish is included a portion of the running course at 
Newmarket, called the Ditch In, on the left, as you descend the hill 
into the town. The parochial boundary is designated by a stone. 
The reader is called back, for a few seconds, to place himself by 
the side of the Vicarage, built pretty nearly upon the site of that 
destroyed, and remarkable alike for the neatness of its exterior 
and the commodiousness of its interior. It has also another claim 
to the admiration of the beholder—the moderation of the charge; 
which is not the least part of the merit due to the architect, the late 
Mr. Hakewill—who, in the house which he built for the late Mr. 
Penrice, at Yarmouth, has left behind one of the most perfect models 
of classical domesticity. 
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* The fact is, that, in the middle ages, the parish of Exning comprehended the 
whole of what is now that of Newmarket, and its church was the mother-church to 
which the flock of the latter resorted. As late as the year 1200 there was something 
like a royal residence at the former place; but in 1227, a contagion or plague break- 
ing out, its Market was removed to the latter place—and henee the origin of the ap- 
pe lation NEW-MARKET. One of the churches in Newmarket is, in fact, in the parish 
of Exning, which comprehends the north side of the town. The other church of 
Newmarket, on the south side, contains, within its interior, some pretty specimens of 


the perpendicular architecture of the latter end of the fifteenth century. ‘The exterior 
of either tower is repulsively frightful. 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF GIVING THE PUBLIC CORRECT INFORMA- 
TION RESPECTING THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Tue watchwords of every friend of the Church should be racts— 
DOCUMENTS—PLAIN STATEMENTS—CLOSE REASONING—and CANDID 
EXAMINATION; and all churchmen, lay and ecclesiastical, should 
be called on to aid in promoting and in diffusing these. They are 
called upon now especially, because the policy of our enemies is mis- 
representation, deception, calumny, sophistry, and, through these, the 
destruction of the venerable fabric of our church establishment, so 
long the principal asylum of true religion, and the hallowed sanctuar 

of those virtues on which both social and individual happiness rr 

But it is asked, why this special call now? Have not these always 
been the arts of the enemies of not only our church, but of all religion. 
True, they have; I admit it. But let every man look at the license 
which has been given to these arts; let him contemplate the éffron- 
tery and prostitution of the daily press; and, above all, not only the 
vast power of public opinion, but the recent measures which have in- 
creased the rapidity of its operation. 

It is impossible for any man not to see, indeed it is admitted, that 
the Reform Bill is intended to render the operation of public opinion 
upon the legislature more rapid, as well as more extensive. It minis- 
ters to the general appetite for legislation, not by the deliberations and 
debates of Parliament, so much as by the judgments of the people and 
the discussions and statements of the press. It is the fashionable doc- 
trine of the day, that public opinion is to decide every thing, and 
decide it, neither gradually nor indirectly, but immediately. I do not 
wish to canvas the wisdom and expediency of this state of things, but 
so it is. And I know what is the only course presented to the Church 
—which is, if public opinion must decide, to do our best endeavour 
to furnish it with Facts, Documents, and Evidence, on which its judg- 
ment may be formed, and to take care that the pleading should not 
be all on one side. This is the ground of the call made, and of 
the conduct pursued in this Magazine. This too appears to be the 
ground on which all churchmen should cheerfully and readily co- 
operate with the Ecclesiastical Commission for inquiring into the state 
of the Church. I am fully persuaded that this will turn out an essen- 
tial benefit to the Church. It will give an effectual answer to the 
numberless falsehoods which are coined. It will help to dispel the 
mists and shadows, under cover of which her enemies magnify their 
own importance, and carry on their unprincipled attacks, It will far- 
nish her friends with arms of defence. But this cannot embrace all 
points. This may repel one column of assailants, but our citadel is 
assailed at all points, and at all points I trust the assailants will find 
her champions ready, not only to repel the attack, but, if necessary, 
to sally and encounter their opponents on their own ground. rhe 
public mind must be informed upon the many points which, though 
before discussed, require to be brought fresh before the memories of 
the people, and to be placed in a light in which they may be viewed 
with reference, not only to their general character, but also to such 
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peculiar misrepresentations and prejudices as are most prevalent at 
the present day. Old charges, though often refuted, are tramped up 
again, and dressed in new costume; new stumbling blocks are in- 
vented. I purpose, therefore, in a series of papers, to discuss some of 
the leading subjects on which attempts are made to unsettle and mis- 
lead the public. I shall examine into the nature and advantage of 
our establishment, its ordinances, its episcopal polity, its connection 
with the State, &. I shall not, however, confine myself to any 
special order, or pretend to give complete and systematic treatises of 
these. But my essays will take their order and character from the 
exigency of the time, and the particular pressure at any given point, 
where temporary error and prejudice may appear to have operated on 
the minds of the people. 

The Church of England has not so long maintained her hold upon 
the affections of this country without some substantial claims, nor 
have her opponents such unexceptidnable grounds of either scriptural 
authority or social expediency that we should fear to look into them, 
and make a comparison between our case and their’s. It will be 
found, on a candid reference to Scripture and to the practice of the 
primitive church, that she has followed the course and observed the 
principles marked out by the Apostles,—that she has deviated only in 
adapting those principles to the change of times and circumstances 
which must have been contemplated, to which such a reasonable 
adaptation could never have been intended to be prohibited, nor is 
prohibited either by precept or practice. 

Viewed again in reference to individuals or to society, and upon the 
maxims of expediency, as a means of promoting salvation, peace, and 
order, she will not be found wanting. Only let her friends as well as 
her enemies be heard, and the authorities and arguments appealed to 
on both sides be well sifted, and there will be no fear of the result. 
But, if the people are to be left to fish for truth in the Times news- 
paper, for honest statements in the Black Book, or to hunt for accurate 
chroniclers or commentators on ecclesiastical history among the 
“insect breeze’ of pamphleteers, buzzing and pointing their countless 
stings at the Church, what must they carry off ? What—but error, 
prejudice, and disaffection ? 

I shall, for the present, take leave of the subject with earnestly 
exhorting the reader to reflect upon the serious mischiefs which must 
befal the Church and the cause of religion, if, under the morbid rage 
for universal legislature, the public mind is to be left in its present 
state of delusion. I urge the imperative duty of every Christian, and 
especially of every clergyman, to improve himself and others, to be 
himself cautious against rash admissions, and to shew the people reasons 
Jor suspending the precipitate judgments which are now so currently 
adopted, TL entreat sober-minded men to consider and examine before 
they decide. Let them look carefully at the whole case,—let them 
listen to enlightened friends, as well as to artful enemies, or superficial 
judges of the Church,—let them beware of the specious and dogma- 
tical phrases which are so common, and which can be sounded as 
pompously and authoritatively by every infidel, demagogue, or empty 
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declaimer, as by the really wise and good. I mean the hackneyed 
phrases—“ keeping pace with the enlightened spirit of the age,’ — 
“ progressing with the improvements of society,” &c. &c. 

Let us take heed lest, instead of finding new light, we follow some 
foolish will-o’-the-wisp into infidel or papal darkness; or, instead 
of progressing with the improvements of society, we retrograde into 
the divisions and capricious tyranny of the reign of fanaticism. 
Hooker’s advice, however well known, I shall transcribe. It ought 
to be engraved on the memory of every man,—it cannot be brought 
too frequently before the public, in these meddling times, when every- 
thing established is to be altered, and when every man, learned or 
unlearned, fancies himself called upon to legislate upon every subject. 

“He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are not so 
well governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and 
favourable hearers; because they know the manifold defects where- 
unto every kind of regiment is subject; but the secret lets and diffi- 
culties which in public proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, 
they have not ordinarily the judgment to consider. And because such 
as openly reprove supposed disorders of state are taken for principal 
friends to the common benefit of all, and for men that carry singular 
freedom of mind; under this fair and plausible colour, whatsoever 
they utter passeth for good and current. That which wanteth in the 
weight of their speech is supplied by the aptness of men’s minds to 
accept and believe it. Whereas, on the other side, if we maintain 
things that are established, we have not only to strive with a number 
of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think 
that herein we serve the time, and speak in favour of the present 
state, because thereby we either hold or seek preferment ; but also 
to bear such exceptions as minds, so averted beforehand, usually take 
against that which they are loath should be poured into them.” 


M. 
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Now that history has been voted an old almanac, and that philoso- 
phers have made over the study of it to antiquarians; since no portion 
of it can claim attention as being practically useful, and since any 
portion of it may amuse which offers food to curiosity, the reader of 
the present day may, perhaps, feel less disinclined than he would, 
some little while since, to cast an occasional glance on times very 
different from our own, Even among the obsolete records of the 
middle ages, he may expect to find something, not indeed to enlarge 
his mind, but at any rate to amuse his fancy. And among the 
characters which they present to him, vain as it would be to look for 
orators or political economists, he may, nevertheless, trace enough of 
human feeling, and perhaps, occasionally; of human intelligence, to 
awaken his interest and give a zest to his researches. 

In the present article I shall, without farther apology, introduce 
my readers to a character as obsolete as any that can well be 
imagined, and whose history is, as I conceive, in some respects 
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misunderstood, in consequence of attemptswhich have been made to 
modernize it. 

A wish to infuse into remote events a reference to now pending 
controversies has subjected Thomas Becket to some misrepresentation 
at the hands of philosophical historians, who have judged it less in- 
structive to persist in a dry statement of facts, than to mould them 
into a parable against the evils of popery. 1, however, professing as 
I do to look to history rather for amusement than instruction, have no 
intention to obtrude my protestantism, staunch as it is, on my readers, 
and shall inquire into the history of this remarkable man, rather as a 
curious fact, hitherto but imperfectly investigated, than as a vehicle 
for opinions relating to the present order of things. 

‘The sources of information which have been preserved to us on this 
subject are, considering its antiquity, unusually full and authentic. 
Among the rest three more particularly deserve our notice, as well 
from the frequent reference which is made to them by Lord Lyttleton 
and Mr. Turner, as from their own importance as credible testimony. 
In the marginal notes to Lord Lyttleton’s History of Henry IL., and to 
this portion of Mr. 'Turner’s History of England, the reader may have 
observed the frequent recurrence of the words Quadril., Fitz-Steph. or 
Stephan., and kp. D. Thome or Becket's letters; and of these | 
shall proceed to give some account. 

I. Quadril., i.e. Quadrilogus or Historia Quadripartita, is a narrative 
of the life and martyrdom of Thomas Becket, compiled by order of 
Gregory X1., from the relations of four contemporary writers— 
William, a monk of St. Trinity, Canterbury ; Herbert de Boscham, one 
of Becket’s chaplains, and the companion of his flight; d/an, a monk 
of St. Trinity, and afterwards abbot of Tewkesbury; and John of 
Salisbury, one of the most celebrated writers of the twelfth century. 

Of these the relation of 4/an seems to possess least claims on our 
reliance. We have no evidence as to the degree of his personal 
knowledge respecting the scenes he describes, and much that he tells 
us is in its nature apocryphal—consisting of detailed conversations 
which none but a short-hand writer could have reported correctly, and 
of which many must have come to his knowledge only by hearsay. 

From /Villiam, so little is taken, as to make it a question of slight 
moment who he was, or what were the sources of his knowledge. 
But the other two, Herbert de Boscham and John of Salisbury, de- 
serve to be trusted as honest historians, who had the best informa- 
tion respecting all they state. The former was selected by Becket to 
assist his own studies on his first appointment to the See of Canterbury, 
and, till the year 1165, seems to have been his almost constant com- 
panion, After this time, i. e. when Becket was settled at Pontigni, he 
seems to have been stationed in a convent at Rouen, as a sort of 
advanced guard to collect and communicate all that transpired in the 
King’s court in Normandy ; and occasionally to deliver some of those 
perilous messages which Becket found some difficulty in transmitting 
to his adversaries. ‘The extracts from Herbert which appear in the 
Quadrilogue are but a very small part of his work upon the subject ; 
but the remainder has not been printed, and the manuscript is very 
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rare: one of the few copies now extant is preserved in the library of 
Corpus Christi, Oxford. 

The remaining author, John of Salisbury, was a man above the 
ordinary stamp. He had been the old and intimate friend of Becket, 
from the time that Becket first entered the service of Theobald, and 
had kept up a correspondence with him all the time he was chancellor. 
In the year 1163, when the misunderstandings between the King and 
the Archbishop first broke openly out, John of Salisbury was considered 
to be so implicated in the measures of his friend, that the court judged 
it prudent to interrupt their intercourse; and in the autumn of that 
year he was banished into France. From this time he resided prin- 
cipally at Rheims, with his old friend the Abbot of St. Remigius; and 
thence kept up a constant and most unreserved correspondence with 
Becket, respecting all matters of importance that occurred subsequently. 
On all occasions of difficulty John of Salisbury was the first person 
consulted ; Becket took no step without asking his advice, and never 
sent a letter on any delicate subject without his approbation. Conscious 
of his own liability to be carried away by the eagerness of the moment, 
he deferred in most instances to the judgment of his friend, and on 
one occasion cancelled at least two successive letters to the same per- 
son, in consequence of his expressing a wish to see them modified. 
John of Salisbury was permitted to return to England a short time 
before the final arrangement between Becket and the King; but this 
circumstance did not lead to any separation. He rejoined the Arch- 
bishop immediately on his restoration, and was one of those present in 
the Cathedral of Canterbury when his friend was murdered, He ended 
his life as Bishop of Chartres, to which rank he was raised as a reward 
for his learning and fidelity. 

It is to be regretted that he has left us no fuller record of the events 
he witnessed, than the scanty preface with which he accompanied his 
published collection of the Archbishop’s letters. A copy of this preface 
is preserved among the Laudian manuscripts in the Bodleian, which 
contains little besides the passages extracted in the Quadrilogue. 
Such is the book quoted as Quadri/. or Hist, Quadripart. 

We come next to Fitz-Steph. or Stephan., i.e, William Fitz-Stephen, 
who, by his own account, was a monk of Canterbury, and admitted to 
very close intimacy with the Archbishop. His “life of Becket’ is 
rather a collection of anecdotes than a continued narrative, and is told 
with much artlessness and spirit. If one may judge from the style it 
seems to be a compilation; and this supposition is confirmed by the 
fact that its relation of the council of London is extracted from a more 
detailed account preserved in the Cave manuscript in the Bodleian. 

Lastly, the document referred to under the title Ep. D. Thome or 
Becket’s letters, deserves especial notice. It is a collection of 435 
letters which passed between the principal men in Europe, relating to 
the struggle between church and state from 1163 to 1171. Baronius 
tells us that these letters were arranged and digested into five books 
by John of Salisbury, and that they have been preserved in the 
Vatican library. And we find from the forty-seventh letter of the 
fifth book, that a part at least, if not the whole of the collection, was 
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consigned to its present place of custody by Becket himself; for in this 
letter, written just before his return to England, he makes the follow- 
ing request of Cardinal Gratian :—“ Provideat etiam vestra discretio 
ut urgentiores et efficatiores litteree quas Dominus noster | Papa] pro 
Ecclesia Regi transmisit Registro inserantur. Quia posteris magnum 
incitamentum virtutis est, quoties eos animadverterint exempla 
majorum. dd negotium spectantes litteras, quas accepimus, remittimus 
vobis; ut si forte editorum exemplaria desint ea mutuare possitis a 
transcriptis.’ 

If direct proof of the genuineness of these letters were wanting, still 
we should have ample evidence of it in their minute and intricate 
coincidences. But the best voucher for the fidelity with which they 
have been preserved is the fact that they contain so much as they do 
to the disadvantage of the Pope and C ardinal, who would hardly have 
consented to the preservation of such a document unless it was known 
to contain the whole truth. If any passages of the originals had been 
suppressed in these copies, the passages which discredit the court of 
Rome would never have been left untouched; and from the fact that 
these are preserved, we may infer the genuineness of the whole cor- 
respondence. 

The printed edition of these curious letters was edited at Brussels 
by Christianus Lupus, in the year 1162. But a manuscript copy of 
them exists in the Cotton vilicalion, containing some letters which the 
Brussels edition omits; and, among others, one of very great import- 
ance, which Lord Littleton supposes to have been purposely left out 
by the Editor. This important letter was written in the autumn of 
1166, to Becket, by Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. It is expressed 
with great talent ‘and sey erity, and presents us with much historical 
matter, under an aspect very different from that which has been given 
to it by Becket’s panegyrists. 

In this sketch | have endeavoured to give some idea of the three 
principal sources from which we derive our knowledge of ‘Thomas 
Becket. Besides these there are several others of minor importance— 
such as Roger Hooveden, from whom Wilkins has taken the letters 
given in his Concilia; Radulphus de Diceto, and others, whose state- 
ments are of occasional value as supplementary to the three above 
mentioned, but are not sufficiently detailed nor rest on sufficient 
authority to require our notice at present. 

There are, however, two collections of letters besides the Kp. D. 
Thome, which it may be as well to mention here, since I shall have 
occasion to refer to them in the sequel. In the twelfth volume of the 
Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum are contained 303 letters of John of 
Salisbury, of which only 98 appear in Becket’s correspondence ; 

the most of the others refer in some degree to his history. And in 
the Bodleian library there is a very ancient manuscript, presented in 
the middle of the last century by Sir Thomas Cave, which furnishes 
us with some fresh matter respecting the character of Gilbert Foliot. 

Such are the contemporary sources from which we derive our 
knowledge of Becket's character and history, and certainly it is pos- 
sible to elicit from them the view generally adopted by staunch 
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Protestants. It is po ssiblc » by : wv judicious mixture of scepticism and 
credulity so to select from this medl ‘y of materials as to make out 
what in legal language might be called a strong case. 

Lord Lyttle ton, for instance, (v. i. p. 135,) has culled from the 
tenth page of the Quadrilogue the statement that “one reason which 
induced Henry to select Becket for Archbishop, was because he hoped 
that hy this means he should manage eck i sh slit al as ee l/ aS Set ular affairs 
to his own satisfaction.’ And he inters from this that Becket had 
expressed to the King his willingness to take part in extensive mea- 
sures for church reform. And farther, (p. 159,) in order to shew that 
to secure Becket’s election to the See of Canterbury the King had 
recourse to very arbitrary measures, he quotes Quadril. (p. il) 
“ How very desirous Henry was to carry this point appears,” says 
Lord Lyttle ‘ton, * most strongly from his words to Richard de Luci, 
before he sent him to Kngland. He said to him ¢ Richard, if 1 were 
now lying dead, would not you endeavour to raise my eldest son to 
the throne?’ and upon his answering that he would to the utmost of 
his power, the Wing replied, ¢ Endeavour likewise to raise my chancellor 
Becket to the See of Canterbury.” "The passages here quoted are 
translated faithfully from the tenth and eleventh pages of the Quad- 
rilogue, and seem to warrant the construction put upon them by Lord 
Lyttleton. But then there occur between these passages two others, 
which L will proceed to translate, 1 hope not unfaithfully. 

While the See of Canterbury was vacant, the King, then in 
Normandy, had commissioned Becket to return to Engh ind on some 
state business, and the 1 night before his de parture sent for him to the 
castle of Falaise, where, according to Herbert de Boscham (as quoted 
Quadril. p. 10), the following conversation took place :— The King 
said to him, ‘You are not vet acquainted with the exact nature of 
your commission ;° ¢ ud added, ¢ it is my wish that you should be Arch- 
bishop.’ The Chancellor answered, pointing with a smile at some 
splendid ornament of his dress, ¢a truly nionastic character you have 
selected for the head of that famous Monastery. My Lord, | well 
know that if this takes place your mind will soon be alien: ated from 
me, and that you will hate me then, as much as you love me now, 
I know that you now assu! ne and will continue to require a power in 
church matter to which 1 shall not be able to consent. And there will 
be people enough to make the most of a quarrel between us.’ "’ Such 
is the statement of Herbert de Boscham, whic h is followed by another 
to the same purpose from John of Salisbury :-— lor being a man of 
much experience and foresight, and knowing well the duties of the 
Arehbishopric k, as well as the temper of the King and court, he saw 
that he could not acce pt the office without losing the favour eishies of 
God or the King.” John of Salisbury goes On to say that Becket 
would have persisted in his refusal, but for the interference of Cardinal 
Henry of Pi isa, who was then Pope’ s Legate in Normandy. 

These passages occur in the interval between Lord Lyttleton’ 5 two 
extracts, and these he feels no more scruple in setting complete ‘ly aside 
than he felt in implicitly saree the others. Now it certainly is 
possible by a repetition of this process to m ike out a very strong Case, 
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but not, it will be observed, without leaving materials for a counter 
case. Indeed, a principle of selection not more arbitrary than that 
adopted by Lord Lyttleton might, without much ingenuity, meta- 
morphose the proud intriguer into a holy and humble man of God. 

I, however, have no wish to make out a case one way or 
another, but, with a curiosity purely antiquarian, shall attempt to 
analyse conflicting statements, and to elicit from them what may 
appear to be the truth. And, first, it will be my object to inquire 
into the nature of the evidence on which rest the three principal 
charges against Becket’s character :—1. ‘That he was a very unclerical 
chancellor—2. That his election to Canterbury was uncanonical— 
3. That, as Archbishep, he affected an extraordinary degree of sanctity. 

As the last of these is, in order of importance, first, I shall bestow 
on it the first attention, and shall begin with admitting the accuracy of 
all the quotations to which Lord Lyttleton and Mr. ‘Turner appeal in 
justification of their views. But before I proceed to state what 
appears to me to throw a doubt over their conclusions, 1 would 
remind my readers,—Ist. That, as it was the evident bias of Becket’s 
biographers to exalt his sanctity as much as possible, not only in the 
eyes of others, but of their own, every statement of theirs which 
interferes with this wish should be regarded as an admission, and on 
this account as especially worthy of credit. 2ndly. That as these 
writers, like all others, must have been more liable to be deceived in 
generals than in particulars, their statements are less worthy of reliance 
in proportion as they are less definite ; and we may venture to ques- 
tion some of their vague assertions, without disparaging their credibi- 
lity as witnesses of facts. 3rdly. Thatif, on any occasion, they depose 
at once to their belief of a fact, and to their reasons for believing it, 
we are at liberty to exercise our own judgment on the validity of 
their inference, and, admitting the data on ¢heir authority, to reject or 
adopt the conclusion on our own. 

The last of these observations we shall apply to Becket’s hair shirt 
rerminibus scaturiens. One of the points insisted on in proof of 
Becket’s ostentatious sanctity is the assertion of Fitz-Stephen, that, 
from the time he was consecrated, it was his habit to wear a hair 
shirt of the coarsest hair cloth, overrun with vermin. No, even if 
Fitz-Stephen had deposed to this on his personal knowledge, it would 
have been open to us to make some allowance for the exaggeration of 
a panegyrist ; and even were this precluded, still charity would have 
required some evidence that the fact was generally known, before it 
interpreted into hypocritical ostentation what might have been nothing 
worse than a revolting outrage upon taste. But what is the case ?— 
does Fitz-Stephen depose to it on personal knowledge ? or does he 
state that the fact was generally known ? Let us hear his own account 
of the circumstances under which the idea first dawned on him that 
his friend and companion had ever worn a hair shirt in his life,—not 
that he was in the habit of wearing one—still less that this one was 
overrun with vermin,—but that he had ever, in any solitary instance, 
had any such garment on his person. 


I'itz-Stephen certainly does depose to having once, and only once, 
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seen his friend in a hair shirt ; but that once was neither early in their 
intimacy, nor near the time of the Archbishop's consecration, nor on 
an occasion where there was room for display. The insulated act 
came to his knowledge at a time when it was too late either for him- 
self to observe its repetition, or for Becket to acquire influence by its 
notoriety. 

On the 29th of December, 1170, the dead body of the Archbishop 
was lying upon a bier in the middle of the choir of Canterbury, with 
a linen cloth wrapped round his head, to conceal the gashes which it 
had received in his murder. 

“Tile etiam adhuc animi dulcedinem et constantiam in vultu pree- 
ferebat. 

“Frater Robertus Sacerdos et Canonicus Religiosaee domus de Meri- 
tona, vir honestus qui et ei a prima die ordinationis sue capellanus et 
comes inseperabilis adheeserat, post commendationem vere Religio- 
nis et honestatis Domini Archiepiscopi, (cujus ipse erat conscius ut 
confessionis ejus auditor,) inter caetera ostendit monachis, quod prius 
omnes ignoraveramus, quod in cilicio esset Archiepiscopus. Injecitque 
manum in sinum ejus, ostendens proximum carni ejus cilicium, et 
supra cilicium habitum monachilem. Quoniam enim Monachorum 
Keclesiee ejus Cantuariensis erat Abbas, cum Clericus esset electus, et 
ipse sub absconso clamydis Canonicalis, Christi et Benedicti Mona- 
chum gerebat absconditum. 

«’Tune vero Monaehi gaudio spirituali admodum hilarati, extollunt 
in celum mentes manusque, magnificantes Deum : convertunt luctum 
in gaudium spirituale, lamenta in voces leetitiee ; et de utroque Mar- 
tyrio ejus, et viventis voluntario et occumbentis violento, ad oculum 
edocti, ad terram procidunt, pedes ejus et manus osculantur; cum 
sanctum Dei Thomam Martyrem gloriosum omnes protestantur, omnes 
aceurrunt visurt illum in cilicio quem cancellarium viderant in purpura 
et bysso.”” (Fitz-Steph. p. 89, edited by Sparke, among the Script. 
Hist. Ang.) 

Such is the ground Fitz-Stephen had for that assertion of his which 
has been above cited, and which is appealed to in proof of Becket’s 
ostentatious sanctity. It was found on his death that he had on a 
hair shirt; his confession asserted that he had been in the habit of 
wearing it; and yet the knowledge of this rigid penance had been 
kept back from his most intimate friends. None were prepared for 
the discovery. The impression of his splendour as Chancellor had 
not yet been so effaced as to soften the contrast between his external 
pomp and his secret austerity. 

In what I have said upon this subject, I do not flatter myself that 
| have altogether removed from Becket the stigma of asceticism. 
It does appear that he wore a hair shirt, and that he had been in the 
habit of wearing one; but for its disgusting appendages I see no 
adequate proof; and that it was ostentatiously displayed, I feel no 
hesitation in utterly denying. 

_ Again, it is usually supposed that Becket affected singular abstinence 
in his diet, and this supposition too is founded on the assertion of 
Kitz-Stephen. But let us examine what Herbert de Boscham says 
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upon this subject. A passage from his life of Becket is extracted in 
the quadrilogue, in which he offers an apology for his master’s S appa- 
rent defect in this particular. Having described the splendour of the 
Archbishop's table, he proceeds, “ Rerera inter tot et tantas delicias 
que et quotidie appone bantur, in nullo penitus Sardanapalum sed solum 
episcopum sapiebat ;"’ “ De hora et me nsura quotidié proposita, qui- 
bus uti consueverit, audiamus: ne in hoe quod facile NIMIS JUsTIS 
ET INDISCRETE RELIGIOSIS rideri sani wisi in aliquo vel in modico 
tantam, quam de eo praedicamus, s¢ — decolorasse virtutem., 

“ Multa quidem offerebantur, apponebantur multa et varia, sed 
inter plurima ad esum proprium pauca retinebat. Et ea quibus ipse 
utebatur de/icatiora quidem et pretiosiora erant, quee etsi non prohibita, 
a sobrietatis tamen perfectione et a pr rfecte sobrio, his pre sertim, quos 
diximus NIMIS JU STOS, rider? possen it aliena.”’ 

Such is the whisisaiion of Herbert de Boscham, whose inclination 
would have prevented his admitting any thing which he could possibly 
deny. And his admission is farther confirmed by two anecdotes 
quoted in the —, rue ¢ from William of Canterbury ; WHC, being 
definite statements of fu are in their nature more wort! uy of credit 
than the rague generalizaiion to which they are op posed, and being 
contrary to the bias of the writer, are, like the account civen by Her- 
bert, admissions. 

In the quad lrilogue (p. 83) we are told that Becket, while residing 
in the Cistercian convent of Pontigni, on hearing of the banishment 
and sufferings of his nearest relatives, determined to assimilate his lot 
with their’s by voluntary rigours. “ Kt ita quidem per aliquot dies 
solis pulme ntariis aridis et insipidis, juxta quod Cisterciensis ordinis 

regularis institutio habet, vesce rey Verum per aliquod tempus sic 
se mortificans, ste contra solitum rivens, post aliquot dies gravi detentus 
valetudine decubuit. In deliciis enim a primeva @tate nutritus absque 
salutis detrimento grossiorthus uli non poterat.”’ 


Again (p.86) we hear, that, on his de ‘parture from Pontigm, the 


following conversation took place between himself and the Abbot. 
He is said to have communicated to the Abbot a dre: am, in which he 
had been warned that he was to suffer martyrdom.  Subridens Abbas 


inquit, ¢ Krgo martyrio interibis ? quid esc ulento et temulento et mar- 


tyri ? non be ‘ne conveniunt nec in una sede morantur calix vini quem 
potas, et calix martyril.” 


Are hiepiscopus inquit, ‘ Iateor, corporets 
voluptatibus indulgeo, Bonus tamen Dominus qui justificat impium, 
indigno dignatus est revelare mysterium. 


These anecdotes need no comment: the *y are definite, and they are 


admissions ; and, coupled with the « apology of Herbert, may be con- 
sidered to clear Becket of all imputation on the score of unnecessary 
abstinence. 

Again, it is said, that after his : ap pointme nt to Canterbury, he en- 
tire ly chi ange d his associates , and ostentatious ly devoted himself to the 
company of those who were fi med for super ior sanctity. And this 


statement is likewise supporte dd by the authority of his biographers. 
Now, whether he did or did not. i1 


1 his secret heart. prefer the com- 
pany of religious men 


,isa antiod which I do not feel called on in 
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this place to entertain. The accusation is, not that his companions 
were religious, but that they were famed for being so—not that he 
selected them because he preferred their socie ty, but because he hoped 
that their reputation would reflect credit on himself. 

Now, whether he was or was not actuated by this view in the 
selection of his companions, it is quite certain that ‘he did not succeed 
in it. For Ll can prove, and on tolerably good evidence, that so far 
from deriving credit from his associates, he lost credit by them; and 
that their character was, at any rate on one occasion, made a handle 
against himself. 

Letter lii., Book 1., of the collection Ep. D. Thome, was sent to 
Becket in the autumn of L165, from his zealous friend Nicholas of 
Rouen, and contains, among other matters, a very detailed and interest- 
ing account of a secret interview which had been granted to himself 
and Herbert by the Kimpress Matilda. She had been beset for some 
time by Bee ket’s enemies, and was daily pressed by a variety of 
arguinents tending to lower him in her estimation. Among other 
things, says Nicholas, she has been told that you are lax in the selec- 
tion of your associates. “Item quod Deus non sit in causa vestra, 
dicunt eam inde debere cognoscere quod ab initio Archiepiscopatus 
vestri nor Religiosos robis sed litteratas nobiles congregastis. Kt eos 
dedecorosi. appellatione nuncupant quai silere melius puto. Item 
Keclesiastica beneficia, non Dei contemplatione, sed servitii. vestri occa- 
sione, etiam his quorum turpitude publice nota est Vos asserunt contulisse.” 

Such was Becket’s success in this supposed attempt of his to secure 
reputation for himself by the celebrity of his associates. Indeed, 
nothing can be clearer than that the stories of Becket’s external 
sanctity, whatever may have been their foundation, obtained no credit 
during his lifetime. ‘The notion prevalent about him, at least for some 
years afier his consecration, was the direct reverse of this, as well 
among his friends as among his enemies. So far were men in general 
from being struck with any sudden change in his character, that he 
was thought to retain too much ef the Chancellor in the Archbishop. 
And so strongly were they impressed with the idea of his luxury and 
worldly — dness, that his supposed inability to endure the miseries 
of exile y among the chief hopes of the King’s party. “ Multum 
decepti Pedi in illo homine,”’ said the Are hdeacon of Poictie rs, one 
of his bitterest opponents, ‘ per habitum illum et fastum quem exterius, 
ut videbatur, preferebat. Interius autem, sicut post facto patuit et 
quotidie patet, longé dissimilis.”” This anecdote is yes ‘rved to us by 
Giraldus Cumiwensis, (inter Script. Ang. Sac. vol. il. p. 429.) And 
this confession of the Archdeacon of Poictie rs is call ofa piece with 
what we know from other sources Arnulph, the intriguing and able 
Bishop of Lisieux, sent e: arly notice to Becket informing him of the 
notion that prevailed respecting him, and suggesting the steps that 
might best tend to refute it.  Consilium ejus (ot Arnulph) est, 
savs Nicholas of Rouen, “ut ita caute vobis provideatis In expe nsis ne 
multas pecunias in brevi effundatis; si tamen multas habetis; quod 
Regis familiares affirmant. Si non habetis, cavete ne plurimis inno- 
tescat. Consilium enim acceperant adversarii Vestri citra mare, con- 
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. silium dare Regi, ne redditus vestros ad preesens attingeret, sed 

f ministris vestris interdiceret, ne inde quidquam habeatis. Si ergo 

T viderint quod velitis et possitis absque redditibus diutius sustinere, 

| FACILIUS ET CITIUS PAX REDDETUR EccLesim.” (Ep. D. Thome 
i. 53.) 


It may be useless to add any thing to these testimonies; yet it is 
curious to observe that this notion on the part of Becket’s enemies was 
so far founded in fact, that even his friends thought he spent too much 
money in pomp and elegance. In the early part of his exile, i. e. 
July, 1165, he received a letter from his friend John, Bishop of 
Poictiers, begging him to be more considerate in this respect. 
“ Necesse quidem habetis,’’ says the Bishop of Poictiers, “ secundum 
quod preesens temporis status vobis dat conjicere, fortune vestree 
quibuscunque modis poteritis consulere, ut inimicis vestris ad suam 
confusionem videamini ad quantamcunque hujus exillit patientiam esse 
paratus, Unde, ut sepius discretionem vestram diligenter commonuimus, 
adhue etiam persuadere intendimus ut his quibus carere poteritis nos 
exoneretis, ad temporis malitiam respicientes, quee vobis ad propria 
facilem vel citum reditum minimé repromittit. Scire autem vestra 
debet prudentia quod nemo est qui vobis ad ignominiam reputet, sz 
presenti statui vos conformantes, sed et Domui Religiose que vos exhibet 
CONDESCENDENTES, moderato et necessario tam equitaturarum quam 
personarum numero contenti esse velitis.’ (Ep. D. Thome i. 35.) 

But this is not all 1 have to say upon the subject: not only were 
Becket’s external appointments such as to convey the idea of worldly- 
mindedness, but his private studies and pursuits were not so directly 
connected with religion as to satisfy the more serious among his warm 
admirers. John of Salisbury seems to have watched the progress of 
his mind with a sort of affectionate anxiety, and to have availed him- 
self of such opportunities as offered for giving his friend's thoughts 
the direction he wished. In the beginning of 1165, when Becket’s 
prospects were very unpromising, he wrote in the following terms:— 

“Proinde consilium meum et desiderium et summa precum est, ut 
vos tot mente committatis ad Dominum et orationum suffragia.**** 
oe Differte interim omnes alias occupationes, quantum poteritis, quia 





a licet necessarie plurimumgque videantur, quod suadeo preeeligendum 
Pile est eO quod magis est necessarium. Prosunt quidem leges et canones, 
| sed mihi credite quia nune non erit his opus. 
an “‘ Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit, siquidem non tam de- 
a | votionem excitant quam curiositatem. Nonne recolitis quia ‘in 
A: angustid Populi’ ut scriptum est ‘inter vestibulum et altare plorabant 
ie Sacerdotes et Ministri, dicentes: Parce Domine, parce populo tuo.’ ? 
a ‘Exercitabar,’ inquit Propheta, ‘et scopebam spiritum meum, in die 
Ae tribulationis Deum exquirens manibus:’ ut doceat quia spirituale ex- 


ercitium et mandatrix discussio conscientie avertit flagellum et impe- 
trat misericordiam Dei. Quis a lectione legum aut etiam canonum 
compunctus surgit? Plus dico: scholaris exercitatio interdum scien- 
tiam auget at tumorem, sed devotionem aut raro inflammat aut nun- 
quam. Mallem vos Psalmos ruminare, et B. Gregorii libros revolvere, 
eae quam Scholastico more philosophari. Expedit conferre de moribus 
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cum aliquo spirituali, exjus exemplo accendamini, quam inspicere et 
discutere litigiosos articulos seecularium litterarum. 

“ Novit Deus qua mente, qua devotione ista proponam. Vos acci- 
pietis ut placet. Si autem ista feceritis, vobis erit adjutor Deus ut 
timeri non oporteat quid machinetur homo. Ipse novit quod in 
nullo mortalium, ut opinor, sperandum est in preesenti angustid.”’ 
(Ep. D. Thome, i. 31.) 

I have given this curious extract at length, as containing a satis- 
factory proof of the light in which Becket was looked on by his most 
intimate friend. He seems to have been regarded by John of Salis- 
bury as a man of natural, but undisciplined piety; capable of profiting 
by good advice, but needing it; anxious to serve God as he ought, 
but not sufficiently informed how. 

This letter is rendered still more interesting by comparing it with 
another, written a few months later the same year. In the spring of 

1165, shortly after the departure of Alexander from Sens for Italy, 
John of Salisbury wrote to an old and intimate friend of his, Bartho- 
lomew, Bishop of Exeter, expressing his determination not to purchase 
the king’s favour by deserting the archbishop, and proceeds—“ Credo 
autem indubitanter quia et mihi saltem cras respondebit justitia mea, 
per misericordiam Domini. Et proculdubio Domino Cantuariensi, 
quod ad litteraturam ET MORES, plurimum profuit exilium istud, et ali- 
quantum mihimet ipsi ut dispositiones Divine: gratias habeam.”’ 
(Letters of John of Salisbury, 150.) 

We find then that Becket not only did not become suddenly reli- 
gious, but that he did become gradually religious, and that protracted 
suffering, by degrees, diverted his thoughts from secular pursuits, and 
perhaps, at length, trained him to some of those ascetic habits which 
his biographers may only have antedated, not fabricated. 


( To be continued. ) 
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NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


JUDAS CANDLES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I am glad to find that you devote a portion of your valuable 
Magazine to “ Notices of the Olden Time,’ and I shall be very ready 
occasionally to contribute my mite of information under that head. 
Every thing that throws light on the customs of our ancestors is 
valuable, either as giving us reason to rejoice at our escape from some 
superstitions, or as furnishing us, perhaps, with hints for improvement, 
even in our present advanced state of knowledge and refinement. 
He who looks back upon the strange and absurd devices from which 
the Reformation rescued us, has cause to be thankful for his deliver- 
ance from such debasing thraldom ; while, from the regular (though 
misguided) devotion paid by our forefathers to their superstitious 
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observances, he may derive a salutary admonition for the discharge 
of his own more “ rexsonable service.’ 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts, in many parishes, before the 
Reformation, we shall find payments made for Judas candles. While 
I submit a conjecture of my own, as to their nature, I shall be thankful 
for any information that your correspondents, more versed in eccle- 
siastical antiquities than myself, may please to communicate. 

Durandus informs us, (Rationale Divin. Off, lib. vi. cap. Lxxil. 24, ) 
“In quibusdam quoque ecclesiis candelas quadam manu cerea extin- 
guuntur, que significat manum J/ud@; de qua Dominus dixit: Qui 
intingit manum mecum, &c. Que fuit quasi cerea, id est, ad malum 
flexibilis : per quam Christus Rex noster et vera lucerna traditus 
fuit, et quantum in illo fuit extinetus.”” Which passage Stopford 
thus translates—*“ In some churches the candles are put out with a 
wax hand, which signifies the hand of Judas, which was, as it were, of 
wax—that is, flexible to evil; by which Christ our King, and true 
light, was betrayed, and, as much as in him lay, extinguished.’ 
(Pagano- Papismus, or Parallel between Rome Pagan and Rome 
Christian, 1675, p. 166.) 

The following are extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
my own parish, in the 8-9 year of Henry VIL, 1492-1493. 

“Itm p* to Willm. Bruer peynt’ for peyntyng the Judasis of the 
Paschal! and of the Rode lofte xx*. 

“itm p* the xx day of Aprill to Thomas Arlome Joynour for stuff 
and workmanship planyng and settyng vp the seid Judasis of the pas- 
chall & the Rode lofte And for the borde that the Crucifix Marie and 
John standen in nys yj d.” 

19-21 Henry VIL. “ Itm p* A Carpent’ for nj new Judasys in the 
Rood loft & ni aylys to the same vd. 

“Itm p* for nj new bollys of latem to the sam mjd.” 

6-8 Henry VILL. “ Itm paide to Dennes smythe for the platynge 
of 1) Judas for torchis ayenst corp” xpi. daye is. 

“tm paide for the payntyng of them myd.”’ 

1525-1526, “ Paid for ny Judasses x1)d."". And the Churchwardens 
in closing their account for this year observe— so we haue lefte to 
the cherch xny toorches good & bade also v ends of torches for 
Juddasses.”’ 

533-1534. “Ttm paid for mendyng the Judac’ that the torches 
stode in, & foran lron pyne made to sett in an olde torche & for waxe 
to closse the torche & the end togeder wt his labour xxyd.— And in 
an account of their bill — the waxchandler, the Churchwardens 
thus strike the balance in 1534-1535—* so ys the holle some paid 
vnto Symys for of nme light of paschall & Jud: as candells called 
teneber candylls and the Crosse candyll All ys x* x? 


Now, as mention is made in these extracts of atl planing, and 
plating the Judases, is it an altogether absurd conjecture, that they 
were small wooden candelabra in the shape of the trailor 2 That in 
those times candlesticks or toreh-holders were frequently made in the 
human shape, is well known (Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. xvii. 
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p- 410, notes) ; and though fourpence a-piece may seem but little for 
a carved image, yet, when we consider the comparative value of 
money, and find that “ vy) Candilstikks wt handills for the Chirche’’ 
could be bought for “ 1* ob.’’ (Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1492), it 
may then appear a sufficient sum. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sept. 8. ARCH ZOPHILUS, 


PEWS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—It is, I believe, the generally received opinion, that there were 
no pews in our churches previous to the Reformation ; and so we are 
told by that excellent weekly publication, “The Saturday Maga- 
zine :” a work which is continually improving, and rapidly extending 
the sphere of its usefulness. It is there remarked, (No. 14, p. 107, 
col. 2,) “ From them there is an entrance to the pews, which have 
been introduced since the Reformation.’’ This is erroneous. There 
were pews in my church many years before the Reformation, as the 
following extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts will shew :— 

In the 7th year of Henry VII., a.v. 1491— 

“ Itm p* the xxix day of Decembre to a Carpent’ for mendyng of 
puys and covyng of the font viij*.” 

“ Itm p* to the Raker for carying away the Dust of makyng clene 
the pues in the Church ix*.”’ 

1503. “ Itm payd for vj wansskotts for makyn of pewys i our lady 
eapyll iiij*.” | 

“ Itm payd for twoo grownsells to the same werk vj*.”’ 

“ Itm payd for a payr gemows [hinges] to the seid werke, iiij*.” 

1543. “Itm p* for makeng the mens povese y* ij long puese viij" 
viij*.”’* 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
L. S. 
A. S. Sept. 22nd, 1832. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
(Continued from p. 145.) 


1651. Paris, 25 May.—The Dean (of Peterboro’) preached on the 
east of Pentecost, perstringing those of Geneva for their irreverence 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

France, 29 August.—Was kept as a solemne Fast for the calamities 
of our poore Church, now trampled on by the Rebells. Mr, Waller 
being at St. Germains, desired me to send him a Coach from Paris 








ee 


* It may be worth while to mention, that pew-fellow occurs in Shakspeare, Rich. 
III., Act. iv. Se. 4; and again in a passage (“ He of Rome that calleth himself most 
holy, most blessed, God’s viear, Christ's pew-fellow”) in a sermon by Dr. Drant, (a 
Residentiary of Chichester, ) preached before the Court at Windsor, Jan. 8, 1563,—Ep. 
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to bring my Wife’s god-daughter to Paris, to be buried by the Common 
Prayer. 

1651. Paris, 1 Oct——The Dean of Peterborough (Dr. Cosin) 

preached on 18 Job, v. 15, encouraging our trust in God on all events 

and extremities, and for establishing some Ladies of greate quality, 
who were then to be discharged from our Q. Mother’s service, 
unless they would go over to the Romish Masse. 

The Dean, dining this day at our House, told me the occasion of 
publishing those offices which, among the Puritans, were wont to be 
called Cosin’s cousining Devotions,* by way of derision. At the 
first coming of the Queene into England, she and her French Lady’s 
were often upbraiding our religion, that had neither appointed nor set 
forth any houres of prayer or breviaries, by which ladies and cour- 
tiers, who have much spare time, might edify and be in devotion, as 
they had. Our Protestant Ladys scandalized, it seems, at this, moved 
the matter tothe King; whereupon his Majesty presently called Bishop 
White to him, and asked his thoughts of it, and whether there might 
not be found some formes of prayer proper on such occasions, col- 
lected out of some already approved forms, that so the Court Ladys 
and others (who spend much time in triffling) might, at least, appeare 
as devout, and be so too, as the new come over French Ladys, who 
took occasion to reproch our wante of zeale and religion. On which 
the Bishop told his Majesty that it might be don easily, and was very 
necessary; whereupon the King commanded him to employ some 
person of the Cle ‘argy to compile such a work, and presently the 
Bishop named Dr. Cosin. The King injoyned him to charge the 
Dr., in his name, to set about it immediately. This the Dean told 
me he did, and 3 months after bringing the book to the King, he 
commanded the Bishop of London to reade it over, and make his 
report; this was so well liked, that (contrary to former custome of 
doing it by a Chaplain) he would needes give it an imprimatur under 
his own hand. Upon this there were only 200 Copies printed, nor 
said he was there anything in the whole book of my owne composure, 
nor did I set any name as Author to it; but those necessary prefaces 
&c. out of the Fathers, touching the times and seasons of prayer, 
all the rest being intirely translated out of an Office, published by 
authority of Q. Elizabeth, a° 1560, and our own Liturgie, This I 
rather mention to justify that industrious and pious Deane, who had 
exceedingly suffered by it,as if he had don it of his owne head to 
introduce Popery, from which no man was more averse, and one 


who, in this time of temptation and apostacy, held and confirmed 
many to our Charch.t 





* So called by Mr. Dries, in his brief survey of this book, The Dean was 
sequestered from al! his Preferments by the Parliament, and went abroad to Paris, 
1643. He kept up the service of the Church of E ngland in Sir Richard Browne's 
Chapel there.—See page 244--252. On the Restoration, he was made Bishop of 
Durham, to which See, as well as to Peter House, Cambridge, he was a most muni- 
ficent Benefactor. He died in 1671.—See Biog. Brit., the new edition, by Dr. 
Thippis. 

t The Clergy who attended the English Court in France at this time, and are 


mentioned to have officiated in Sir Richard Browne's Chape!, were, the Bishop of 
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1652. 1 Feb.—I brought with me from Paris Mr. Christ" Wase, 
sometime before made to resign his Fellowship in King’s Coll. 
Cambridge, because he would not take the Covenant. He had been 
a souldier in Flanders, and came miserable to Paris. From his 
excellent learning, and some relation he had to Sir R. Browne, I 
bore his charge to England, and clad and provided for him till he 
could find some better condition, and he was worthy of it.* 

14 March.—I went to Lewsham, where I heard an honest Sermon 
on 2 Corinth. 5. 7, being the first Sunday I had ben at Church since 
my returne, it being now a rare thing to find a priest of the Church of 
Kingland in a Parish pulpit, most of which were filled with Indepen- 
dents and Phanatics. 

29.—I heard that excellent Preacher the primate of Ireland (Jacob 
Usher) preach in Lincoln’s Inn, on 4 Heb. 16, encouraging penitent 
sinners. 

30 April.—In the afternoone at Charlton Church, where I heard a 
Rabinical Sermon. 

25 Dec.—Christmas-day, no sermon anywhere, no Church being 
permitted to be opened; so observed it at Home. The next day we 
went to Leusham, where an honest Divine preached. 

31 Dec.—I adjusted all accompts, and rendered thanks to 
Almighty God for his mercies to me the yeare past. 


ae ne ee 
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HY MN. 
THURSDAY BEFORE EASTER. 
I. 
WueEn on the cross the Saviour bled, 
The Lamb, for man’s transgression slain, 
Far off affrighted Friendship fled ; 
And Hate, exulting, mocked His pain. 


IT. 


Bat were there none, in that dread hour, 
Who dared their dying ord to know, 

To own the King of Light and Power, 
Made subject thus to gloom and woe? 


Ask ye the sun! whose living ray 

Turned sickening from the dreadful sight, 
And left the guilty world a prey 

To dismal and unwonted night. 


ee —_—— —_ — a 


Galloway ; Dr. Geo. Morley, afterwards Bishop of Winchester; Dr. Cousin, Dean 
of Peterborough, afterwards Bishop of Durham; Dr. Steward, Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
Dr. Earl; Dr. Clare; Dr, Wolley, no great preacher; Mr. Croweler; Mr. Lloyd; 
Mr. Hamilton; Dr. Duncan. 

* Mr. Evelyn did afterwards procure him a situation. 
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IV. 


Ask ye the earth! whose rock-bound plains 
Shook with the victim’s dying groan, 
As though in foretaste of her pains 
Before that sufferer’s judgment throne. 
v. 
Ask ye the dead! the waking dead, 
Whose forms the ghastly city saw, 
Her streets in silent horror tread, 
Reversing Nature’s steadfast law. 


vi. 


These knew thee, Saviour, when thine own 
Had shrunk in terror from thy side ; 
These, with the host round heaven’s bright throne, 
Adored their Maker crucified. ow 
B. J. W. 


HYMN. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


We are not come to Sinai’s height, 
The dreadful mount that burned with fire, 
While gathered round its lurid light 
The darkness of Jehovah’s ire. 
Il. 
We are not come to hear with awe 
That voice which, like the trumpet’s sound, 


Proclaimed the death-denouncing Law, 
And chilled the hearts of Israel round. 
I'l. 
But we are come to Sion’s hill, 
The heavenly King’s august abode, 


Whose courts in great assembly fill 
The first-born of the living God. 
Iv. 
And we are come to Jesu’s throne, 
Whose blood our sprinkled altars dyed, 


And greater, better things hath shewn, 
Than ever Abel’s testified. 
Vv. 
If none, unscathed, might disobey 
The Law on earth by angels given, 
Shall sinners dare to turn away 
From Him, the Lord, who speaks from heaven ; 
vI. 
Whose voice of wrath, from Horeb’s chain, 
Shook the firm earth with wild dismay ? 
But when that voice shall sound again, 
Both earth and heaven shall pass away. 
B. J. W. 
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SONNET. 
“ A Pastor is the deputy of Christ for the reducing of man to the obedience of God.” 


ENGLAND, thy Church hath nurtured at her breast 
Sons who, well taught to read her lore, display 
Each differing aspect of the gospel day, 

Its noon-tide splendour, morning hues of rest, 

Of grace and gift so variously possest, 

That each lost sheep, wide wandering from its way, 
Some shepherd call may hear, some voice obey ;— 
When I the paths of Sin and Folly prest, 

And my steps wildered trod a desert land, 

Barren as Israel’s vagrant track of old, 

Then with an angel’s warning voice and bland 
Did Norris speak, and led me to the fold 

Of that Great Shepherd who, in rest and peace, 
Bids the poor wanderer’s fretful sorrow cease. 





ee 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


S1r,—In the last number of your Magazine, at page 139, some objections are 
brought against the calculations in my pamphlet upon Church Reform, which 
estimate the livings above 500/. per annum to amount to 1277, and which 
average the incomes of these livings at 8001. The writer observes, that there 
are strong objections to these calculations; the fifst of which is that “ it is 
very uncertain whether the account of the value of these livings is correct.’ 
He ought, perhaps, hardly to have used the words “ very uncertain,” when he 
did not know the data which I had used. I spoke of having the value of 509 
livings in the dioceses of Winchester, Hereford, Peterborough, Oxford, and 
Lichfield. Those in the diocese of Peterborough were taken from the charge 
lately delivered by the Bishop. Those in the diocese of Lichfield are taken 
from the charge of Dr. Butler, who is Archdeacon of Derby; and I conceived 
it perfectly safe to follow the statements of a Bishop and Archdeacon concern- 
ing their respective districts. The livings in the diocese of Oxford are those 
in a deanery, of which I am myself rural dean. The value of the livings in two 
other deaneries (in the dioceses of Hereford and Winchester) have been sup- 
plied by persons who had the best means of gaining the information: so that 
the first of the objections brought against my calculations cannot fairly be said 
to have much weight. 

The second objection is as follows :—* It is quite doubtful whether, even if 
correct, these livings give any fair means of judging for the rest of England, as 
these are only one twentieth of the whole, are situate in the richer dioceses, 
and are not the returns of whole dioceses taken without selection, but of parti- 
cular parts.” To this I would reply, that the livings are decidedly not situate 
in the richer dioceses. The livings in the Winchester deanery are certainly 
rich; and I purposely selected them, because I wished to build my calculations 
upon livings of different kinds; but I was not aware that Peterborough is a 
rich diocese ; I know that Lichfield is not; the deanery which I have taken in 
the diocese of Hereford contains livings of various kinds ; and the deanery in 
the diocese of Oxford is exceedingly poor; it contains twenty-one livings, which 
average only 2371. per annum. 
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As to the returns not being ‘‘ of whole dioceses taken without selection, but 
of particular parts,” if it be meant that my selections were made with a view 
to support my own calculations, it really is not true. In the first place, the 
greatest number of livings (nearly 300) were taken from the whole diocese of 
Peterborough ; 159 are from the whole Archdeaconry of Derby; and the others 
are from whole deaneries, which were selected, because in one the livings were 
generally good, in another very moderate, and in the third of a mixed nature. 

The writer then proceeds, ‘‘ But the chief error is in the supposition, that all 
the livings above 500/. may be averaged at 8001. Dr. Burton has obviously 
been misled by having the accounts of the livings in some particular deaneries 
which are very rich,” I may, perhaps, have been misled; but I have not 
been so foolish as to do what this writer imputes tome. With one exception, 
my returns are from districts where the livings are generally poor; and the 
reason which is given for doubting my calculation is not very intelligible. He 
says, ‘For example: one of those [deaneries}] which he gives, containing only 
twenty-four livings, contains one living of 1200/. per annum, and one of 1000/. 
Now one whole diocese, well known to the writer, consisting of about 300 
livings, does not contain five livings of 1000l. per annum, and yet it is not a 
poor diocese.” I cannot see the inference which he would draw from this fact. 
He ought in fairness to have added, that the twenty-four livings of this deanery, 
which he thinks so rich, average only 342/., and that another deanery which 
I have taken, consisting of seventeen livings, does not contain one living of 
7001. a year, The livings in the three deaneries taken together average 3811., 
and all the 509 livings taken together average 286/. Your readers will, there- 
fore, judge whether I have been obviously misled by having the accounts of the 
livings in some particular deaneries which are very rich. 

I was first induced to put the average at 800/., because the Bishop of Peter- 
borough calculated the fifteen livings in his diocese which exceed 5501. at 8001. ; 
but the average appears to be nearly accurate, if we compare the actual value 
of the livings in the three deaneries which I have specified. The livings in 
these three deaneries which exceed 500/. per annum amount to fourteen, and 
they would actually average 7821. ; but there is a fact which this writer seems 
to have forgotten, and which would rather shew that I ought to have taken 
even an higher average than 800/. He writes as if my object had merely been 
to ascertain the value of these livings; whereas I wanted to ascertain the sum 
which they would pay according to a graduated scale of taxation. If this scale 
did not increase with the value of the livings, the average of 800/. might, 
perhaps, be too high; but even if it should result, from actual returns, that the 
livings above 500/. do not average more than 600/. or 7001., still it might be 
fair to calculate their payments as if they all averaged 8007. Thus two livings 
of 8001. would pay (according to the scale proposed in my pamphlet) 41/.; but 
if we take two livings of 5002. and 1100/. respectively, they will average 8001., 
but they will pay, according to their respective rate of taxation, 50/. In the 
case of the fourteen livings, whose values I have specified, their taxation, if 
they are averaged at 800/., would amount to 287/.; but if we tax them accord- 
ing to their actual value, they would pay 340/,; and when we proceed to livings 
of 2000/. or 3000/., the increase in the sum raised by this graduated scale is 
still more apparent. 

The writer has founded another argument upon the fact of there having been 
4361 livings under 150/. in 1818; from which he thinks that I must be wrong 
in estimating the livings under 200/. at only 4401; but until I am able to 
ascertain the number of small livings which have been augmented in the four- 
teen years since 1818, I cannot appreciate the force of this argument. It is 
certain, that many of the livings which were under 1501. in 1818, may now be 
taken as exceeding 200/.; beside which, the parliamentary returns of 1818 
took in the actual number of all the livings in England and Wales. These 
amount to 10,693; whereas in my pamphlet I estimated them in round numbers 
at only 10,000; but if we apply my calculation to the real number, 10,693, the 
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livings under 200/. will amount to 4706, which does not seem to be much at 
variance with the parliamentary returns of 1818. 

I ought to apologize* for troubling you with such minute calculations, which 
cannot be interesting to many of your readers; but having taken great pains 
to be accurate, I was anxious to shew that the sum which | have proposed to 


a — 


* No apology can ever be required for any communication from Dr. Burton. On 
the contrary, every thing from his pen must be received with attention, respect, and 
gratitude. The Editor deeply regrets that he cannot bring his mind to see the matter 
in the same light as Dr. Burton. The points of difference are briefly these: In the 
first place, no 500 livings can be considered as sufficient data for judging of 10,693, 
i. e. one cannot judge of the whole from the twentieth part. Next, it is believed that 
Lichfield is a rich diocese. Shropshire certainly contains more valuable livings than 
most counties. And if the livings in the deanery referred to in the diocese of Oxford 
average 2371., can that be considered as exceedingly poor, when, if parliamentary docu- 
ments can be trusted, it exceeds the average of England? No one who ever heard Dr. 
Burton’s name could for a moment suppose that he selected his facts for his argument, 
But it was meant that the returns did not embrace whole counties, or whole dioceses, 
Winchester, Dr. Burton allows, would exceed the average. Land in a marshy country, 
like much in the diocese of Peterborough, is valuable. Parts of the diocese of Lich- 
field again are rich. And even the deanery which Dr. Burton considers as exceedingly 
poor, is beyond the average of all England. Dr. Butler's statement, again, applies to 
things seven years ago, since which, livings have been a good deal reduced, and in a very 
small number of facts, the alteration (even though small) of about one-third of them 
must prevent us from using them securely for reasoning on a large seale. Now the 
livings returned by Dr. Butler are 164, which is nearly one-third of 509. Again, 
Dr. Burton says that although there are in a deanery of only twenty-four livings, two 
very valuable ones (which was taken as an argument against using that deanery), 
yet the whole of the livings in it average only 3422. This appears still more in favour 
of not using that deanery, as this sum so very much exceeds what is believed to be the 
average of all England. Yet farther, Dr. Burton himself states that the livings in 
the three deaneries average 3811, which is enormous, and that the whole 509 livings 
used by him average 2861., which is far beyond the average of England. 

Finally, there can be little doubt that the Bishop of Peterborough, whose accuracy 
is proverbial, was right in stating that the fifteen livings in his diocese above 5501. 
(not 5002.) averaged 8001. And Dr. Burton distinctly states that in deaneries known 
to him, fourteen such livings average 782/. All this is easily admitted; but surely 
from twenty-nine livings no inference can be made for above 1200. 

With respect to the livings under 150/. and 2002. per annum, as there were 4361 
under 150/. in 1818, and it is found* that there were (on the average) 246 livings 
to every 10l. increase of value above 1001, one may, perhaps, calculate without 
fear of exaggeration, that there were 1230 livings between 150/. and 2001, i. e. that 
in 1818 there were 5590 livings under 2001. No doubt it will not do to push this 
too far; but as the livings of low value are far the most numerous, this view may not 
be very far wrong. And although some augmentations have taken place, yet since 
1818 very fearful reductions have taken place in the value of all agricultural property, 
which will probably far more than compensate for these augmentations. Dr. Burton’s 
other argument, as to the relative amount of tax which would arise from two livings 
of 8002. or one of 5001. and one of 11001. is perfectly correct as far as it goes. 

These, however, are all minor points. If Dr. Burton is entirely right, still his 
scale would produce only 40,0001. per annum, and as he does not contemplate an 
everlasting taxation, the sum so levied must be invested in some form, and its proceeds 
only would be available, whether as interest or rent of land purchased. This must be 
a very slow process. No doubt, if it proceeded on a right principle, this would be no 
objection with just men. But as an expedient to appease clamour it must be quite 
ineffectual. And the principle on which it does proceed is, it is contended in the 
paper alluded to by Dr. Burton, unjust in itself. This is the main point for consider- 
ation; for when that is settled, details cannot be very difficult. 


* This too is from a prior and imperfect return, It will be found by adding up the livings in 
the Table in Fact fourth (B. M. vol. i. p. 61), that the whole do not amount to 4361. The (adie 
came from an earlier return ; and in the later one only the generai summary was given. 
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raise by a taxation of benefices, is not too high. I still feel confident, that 
without increasing the scale of taxation, a large sum might be raised. 
I remain 
Your obedient servant, 
Ewelme, October 9, 1882. EpwarpD Burton, 


— ss 


ON TITHES. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Epitor,—! have read with great pleasure an able and valuable letter on 
the “Incidence of Tithes,” signed Z. Y. Whoever the writer may be, it 
is plain that he is a person of great talents andacquirements. I was, however, 
somewhat surprised, after reading the first part of his letter, in which he 
shews with such convincing argument that tithes fall, not upon the consumer 
in the shape of a tax, but upon the land itself, in the form of rent, to find 
that he immediately proceeds summarily to condemn tithes altogether ; and 
this without adverting to any of the arguments by which they have been or 
may be defended, or explaining the reasons which led him to pronounce sen- 
tence upon them. 

Had Z. Y. been a different person from what he evidently is, I should not 
have considered that an opinion delivered ex cathedra, without any explanation, 
would have required particular notice. But coming, as this opinion does, 
from one who, I am sure, entertains no opinions of any kind which he cannot 
maintain by appropriate, at least, if not sufficient reasons, I am induced, with 
a view to information, to propose some queries to Z. Y., which he may pro- 
bably be able to answer, though I have never been able to do so to my own 
satisfaction. Z. Y. is evidently in favour of a commutation of tithes, and of a 
commutation only;—which, to my unaffected surprise, he considers to bea 
measure which it would be neither difficult nor inconvenient to carry into 
effect. 

Tithes, he tells us, though “originally a charge neither noxious, unequal, 
inconvenient, or unpopular, have become, from various causes, inconvenient, unequal 
in their pressure on the different objects of culture which have since multiplied them- 
selves, and, above all, hopelessly unpopular, from their being liable to such misrepre- 
sentations as we have been noticing as to their incidence and its effects on the price of 
the subsistence of the population. For these and other reasons, I am persuaded 
that a change in the form of that rent charge which constitutes the revenue of the 
clergy ts extremely desirable.” These reasons, he says, have convinced him 
that they ought not to be retained in their present, or, indeed, in any analogous 
Sorm,—by which, I presume, is meant that no mode of composition, even if both 
perpetual and compulsory, would meet his approbation ; but only a commuta- 
tion into land, or money, or houses, or mortgages, so as to render the clergy- 
man as independent of his flock, as to all temporal concerns, and they of him, 
as any mere layman is of his neighbours in respect of such property. 

Tithes, he says, have become inconvenient, unequal, and above all, hopelessly 
unpopular; though originally neither the one nor the other. Inconvenient,— 
but I would ask, inconvenient in respect of what? Of agriculture, we shall 
be told. Now, if tithes be a more inconvenient charge upon agriculture than 
any other form of rent, it is no doubt an objection to them, which, if 
proved, must be admitted. But even supposing this objection to be inherent 
in tithes, and not capable of mitigation or removal, ei/her in their present or in 
any analogous form, is an institution of a thousand vears’ standing, which, 
for almost the whole of that period, has been submitted to without complaint, 
to be suddenly done away with, at the cleventh hour, merely because it is not 
free from inconveniences? Be those inconveniences what they may, I am 
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much mistaken if inconveniences will not also be found in any system which we 
may substitute for them;—and at all events so violent a wrench cannot be 
given to the principles on which the whole landed property of the country is 
based, as must ensue from any compulsory measure of commutation, with- 
out, at least, much and very grave inconvenience. But I would ask those who 
tell us that tithes ought to be done away with because they are inconvenient, 
in what sense is it that they apply this word? Do they mean that they are 
inconvenient to agriculture, or inconvenient to religion? Tithes were not 
instituted for the support of agriculture, but for the support of religion—the 
care of which is an object, | should think, of as much importance in the eye 
of a Christian legislature as the care of the land. It is some presumption 
that the institution of them is not absurd or unworthy of consideration, that 
the inventor of them was the Almighty, and the original purpose of them 
precisely the same as that to which they are now applied—viz., to provide an 
income, which, without any labour or anxiety on their part, should provide 
for a body of men whose time and talents were to be solely devoted to the 
ministration of religion. The true question, then, for Christians to decide is, 
does the institution of tithes in the present day conveniently accomplish this 
object >—not whether it be the most convenient arrangement possible for the 
cultivation of the soil, even admitting this point to possess all the importance 
which the warmest friend of agriculture will contend for. To. say of any 
system of payment to the clergy, that it does not conveniently accomplish the 
objects for which tithes were instituted, would be a much more solid and 
logical objection, than to say of it, that it is inconvenient to the cultivator of 
the land. At all events, this is certain, that supposing two plans to be offered, 
each equally free from any inconvenient operation upon farming, that one is 
to be preferred which will least interfere with the objects for which tithes 
were originally instituted, in exclusion of any of the ordinary modes by which 
public servants are remunerated. 

I have no reason to suppose that your correspondent would refuse these 
premises as proper grounds on which to place the argument ; but he would say 
that they are already answered by him in that place where he says, that 
“‘ above all” he objects to tithes as being “ hopelessly unpopular.”” There is no 
human institution of any kind, I think, which may not, on these grounds, be 
changed or subverted. In Ireland, the Protestant religion is hopelessly 
unpopular; in France, Christianity is hopelessly unpopular ; in the time of 
Cromwell, the House of Lords and the monarchy itself were hopelessly 
unpopular, and they were done away with for that reason. But Z. Y. does 
not, I am sure, think that it was such a reason as a wise and good man ought 
to have listened to, in those times. And if it were not, why is it an argu- 
ment which good and wise men put forward in the present day? I much doubt 
whether any system could be substituted for tithes, short of spoliation, 
which, in the present meaning of the word popular, would be free from this 
objection; but whether it could or not, it is not the sort of argument with 
which I mean to contend. All I can pretend to do is to shew that there is 
no reason why the exaction of tithes should be unpopular, more than the 
exaction of rent or any other just debt; or rather to shew that the reasons 
commonly produced in proof of this assertion, may justly be disputed ; to shew 
at least that they do not go the length of proving that a commutation of them 
would be desirable, but only a permanent composition. 

First, tithes are said to keep up a constant bickering and discontent in the 
mind of the farmer, by introducing between him and the clergyman a perpetual 
bargaining about their value. But this evil, if it does prevail to the extent 
which many persons scem disposed to think (though I have no evidence before 
me of the fact, in the county where I reside), does not arise out of the principle 
of tithes, but out of the attempt to substitute another principle in the place of 
them. Do away with all compositions, and make it peremptory upon the 
farmer to set out, and upon the clergyman to take up his tithes, and there will 
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be an end of all bickering and bargaining about their value. At the same 
time, | am willing to admit, that if the farmer is to be told by every 
newspaper which he reads, and by every popular demagogue in and out of the 
House of Commons, that tithes ought not to be paid to the clergy, but to go 
into his own pocket, or, at least, ought to go to the diminution of what he 
pays in poor rate, it will matter little whether he pays his tithes in kind or by 
composition, 

If | were writing to a farmer, I should endeavour to make him understand 
how utterly absurd all such notions are on the subject; but your readers, 
Mr. Editor, cannot require to be enlightened on this part of the question. It 
will perhaps suffice for them if it can be shewn, that so far as the nature and 
theory of tithes are concerned, in relation to that mutual good-will that ought, 
and, | am persuaded, in nineteen cases out of twenty, does, even in the present 
times, subsist between the clergyman and the holders of land, the true and 
legitimate operation of them is to promote rather than to obstruct this impor- 
tant end. Other things being supposed the same, | think we may fairly 
assume, that of any number of systems which may be proposed for paying the 
clergy, that one will most conduce to keep the clergyman upon good terms 
with his flock, or rather to keep his flock upon good terms with him, which 
makes it most the inferest of both parties to cultivate a good understanding. 
It is precisely because the interest of the farmer is so much affected by the 
disputes which sometimes arise between him and the clergyman, that (so far 
as he is guided by any reason in the matter) he is made to wish for the adop- 
tion of some system under which he may quarrel with the clergyman with 
impunity. It is the constant compulsion upon him not to quarrel with the 
rector, and the immediate loss which he sustains if he does, that puts him out 
of humour with the system. Such would seem to be the natural effect which 
might theoretically be expected to follow from the system of tithe payments 
on the part of the farmer ; but people, when reasoning on this question, appear 
to forget, that in all cases of dissensions and disputes there must be two 
parties concerned. Now, whatever may be the truth of the observation which 
I have just made in relation to the effect of tithes upon the mind of the farmer, 
there can be no question of the effect which it produces on the mind of 
the clergyman. ‘There are such things as unreasonable clergymen, as well as 
unreasonable farmers ; and if the tithe system puts up the temper of these 
last, (as sometimes, no doubt, it does,) at least it has a tendency to keep down 
the temper of the former. In this view of the matter, the operation of the 
system is clearly beneficial. The interest of the clergyman to cultivate the 
good will of the farmer, under the operation of tithes, is clear and undeniable. 
At present, wherever there are dissensions in a parish, the fault commonly 
rests with the farmer: change the system, and the dissensions will perhaps 
not be very much fewer, only the fault will then often rest with the clergyman. 
For we may be well assured that, as a general principle, it is not desirable to 
make the clergy altogether independent of their flocks. God forbid that the 
clergy of England should be dependent upon their flocks for their sustenance, 
for that would only make them servile; but it is highly expedient that they 
should not be independent of their flocks in respect of the comfort they derive 
from the enjoyment of their incomes. No clergyman ought to be so situated, 
be his character what it may, that he cannot be upon bad terms with his 
people without being made to suffer for it. Suffer for it he must, in such a 
case, if he be a good and zealous pastor, in his peace of mind, from other 
causes ; but it is a good security to take, by making him also suffer for it in 
his property and personal convenience. The effect of tithes, in this point of 
view, has been too much overlooked. For my own part, I am persuaded that 
in ordinary times—and we can only legislate for ordinary times—where the 
operation of the tithe system has produced one quarrel between the clergyman 
and his tlock, it has prevented twenty ;—at the expense, indeed, of the incomes 
of the clergy, for the most part, but still for the benefit of the community. 
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Except this, what other cause can be assigned for the clergy receiving almost 
uniformly less for their tithes than the lay impropriator ? 

This, to be sure, is not an argument which a mere political economist will 
value ; but I cannot but think it is an argument which any one who, like your 
excellent correspondent “Z. Y.,” is not a mere political economist, will admit 
to be of some weight. In order, however, to appreciate fully the beneficial 
operation of tithes, considered as a mode of ecclesiastical endowment, (for 
except as an ecclesiastical endowment, I should readily admit that they have 
no advantages to recommend them,) let us examine for a moment the incon- 
veniences with which the proposed plan of a commutation would be attended. 
Of the difficulties attending the execution of any such project, I shall speak 
hereafter ; but, for the sake of simplifying the question, we will suppose all 
these difficulties to be got over, and a general commutation to have been 
effected ; and, in order to state the case as favourably as possible, we will 
suppose further that the commutation has been effected in land, and moreover 
in land situated not at a distance, but in the parish where the clergyman to 
whom it belongs resides. 

Supposing a parish to be rated at 1000/. per annum to the poor rates, 
according to all recent decisions of Quarter Sessions in this county where I 
reside, the rating of tithes from arable land is one fourth of the rental. Ina 
parish of 2000 acres, therefore, the proportion of land which the church 
should receive in lieu of tithes would be 500 acres. Lord Dacre’s proposition 
assumed the tithes to be worth one-fifth of the rental. For the sake of argu- 
ment, let us adopt this proposition, and say that in parishes of 2000 acres, 
which is above the average extent of parishes in this part of England, the 
clergy allotment shall be 400 acres instead of 500, and the gross income of 
the living about 450/. 

Now where this income proceeds from tithes, the clergy have this advantage, 
that their livelihood is not dependent upon the solvency of any particular 
individual. However unfavourable the times may be, the clergyman is sure 
of something: he cannot be reduced to the loss of his entire income. What 
would have been the condition of many of the clergy, in several counties of 
England, during the last five years, had their income depended upon the single 
security of one particular individual? How irremediable would have been 
their distress ! 

The next point to be considered is that of dilapidations. It is well known 
how heavily this charge now sometimes falls upon the families of clergymen 
deceased, where it is paid; and how severely it is often felt by those who take 
possession of livings where (as too frequently happens) it is not paid. But 
dilapidations now are confined to the glebe house and offices: what would 
be the effect if the charge were made to extend to the buildings upon a farm 
of 400 acres ; and not only to the buildings, but to the f farms, and even to the 
land itself, which may be as much in a condition to require immediate money 
to be laid out upon it, in order to make it available to any purposes of income, 
as the houses and buildings that are upon it? In the part of the country 
where I reside, there is no case of aliving of which the endowment is in land. 
My personal knowledge of the working of the system is, therefore, necessarily 
limited. Iam acquainted with two cases, and two cases only. In one parish, 
situated in one of the midland counties, held by a friend of mine, he tells me 
that he will have to lay out 10002. upon the land and buildings (the farm is 
under 400 acres) before it can be made fit for a good tenant. ‘The other case 
is at no great distance from London. The incumbent has held the living 
seven years, and is not yet reimbursed for the money he has been obliged to 
expend. Land is a very good investment of money for people of large pro- 
perties ; but every one knows the inconvenience which people of small properties 
are subject to whose income is derived from land :—inconveniences which 
must be greatly increased when the possession of it is only for life. The only 
case Where a small income derived from land is advantageous, is in the case 
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where the proprietor is a farmer, and cultivates it himself. No one who wishes 
weil to religion would desire that the clergy should become farmers. but in 
a great variety of cases, it would be almost unavoidable ; and it would require 
very strict laws to prevent it from becoming so, more or less, in most cases. 

| have here been arguing on the supposition of the land being allotted to the 
clergyman in the parish where he resides. In the case where the allotment 
was in a distant parish, the danger of making farmers of the clergy would 
be obviated ; but all the other inconveniences which I have mentioned would be 
greatly aggravated. But viewing the matter practically, in how many parishes 
do we suppose it possible that one-fifth of the land could be obtained as clergy 
allotments? Would it be in one half? Would it be in one quarter of them? 
Would it be in one tenth? I am satisfied that there is not one parish in 
twenty in which such a design could be effected. If the commutation is to be 
effected at all, it must necessarily be by purchasing large estates when brought 
to the hammer, and then portioning them off among as many parishes as the 
purchase-money will allow. 

But here we shall have the evils which have been ascribed to non-residence, 
with a vengeance. ‘The evils of non-residence on the part of a rector, where 
a curate is placed, consist in the income of the clergyman not being spent in 
his living. It is not said that the clergyman does not spend his income in some 
parish; but he does not spend it in the parish from which it arises. Except 
for this, the curate commonly is, and there is no reason why he should not 
always be, as valuable a person to the parishioners as his rector. 1 admit that 
the importance of the evil is most extravagantly over-rated ; but, as every one 
knows, it is a very popular topic of complaint, and yet the very same persons 
who are loudest in making this complaint are the very persons, for the most 
part, who are loudest also in calling for an arrangement of church property, 
which would establish the very evil they cry out against as a principle of their 
legislature. 

I have, heretofore, assumed the practicability of a commutation of tithes, and 
have only examined how far it would be desirable. Let us now assume that 
it is desirable, and examine how far it would be practicable. Now, upon the 
principle on which the greater number of the advocates of this measure argue, 
it is, no doubt, practicable enough. If King, Lords, and Commons, shall 
agree together, that they will plunder the property of the church, no question 
can be made as to their power to do so. And if they shall say that the clergy 
shall receive what they, the King, Lords, and Commons, shall think proper to 
give them for their services, all the power the clergy possess is, no doubt, 
merely to refuse their services upon the terms proposed. And if they should 
refuse, it will as certainly be easy to provide a clergy who will thankfully 
accept the bounty of the legislature. The only question, on this supposition, 
is, What sort of clergy it would be. But the question | propose to consider Is, 
not whether a commutation of tithes be practicable on this principle, but 
whether it be practicable on principles of fairness and equity; on the prin- 
ciple adopted by the legislature, heretofore, on the apportionment of com- 
pensation to individuals, in the case where the public good requires that 
they should resign their private right for the interests of the community. 
This is the principle on which your correspondent reasons, and on which 
very many persons (who, like him, are as anxious for the welfare 
of the church as you, Mr. Editor, or I can be) are constantly heard to reason. 
As Z. Y. speaks of a slow and gradual commutation, and of a commutation 
not confined to any one specific plan, it is plain that he does not mean to 
recommend an act of Parliament compelling all parishes to purchase the tithes, 
and all clergymen to sell them, but an enabling act, putting it into the power 
of both parties to effect this object. 

Now, that an enabling act would be a mere dead letter, is evident from a 
very = argument, viz., that individuals and parishes have had _ this power 
ever since the Reformation with respect to more than half the tithes of Eng- 
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land, and yet have scarcely, in any instance, been found desirous of availing 
themselves of the power. Whatever difficulties there may be in devising a 
scheme by which the clergy shall be empowered to sell their tithes, none of 
those difticulties stand in the way of the lay impropriator; he has only to get 
the money if he can, and afterwards put it in his pocket to dispose of as he 
thinks proper. Ifthena mere enabling act will effect the commutation of eccle- 
siastical tithes, I should be desirous to know how it comes to pass that the 
gross amount of lay tithes is, at this moment, probably almost as large as at 
the time of the Reformation? Nay, if tithes be such an evil,—if they press 
so hard upon agriculture,—if they operate so inconveniently, and fall so un- 
equally, how does it happen that the possessors of more than half the soil of 
England should nevertheless have been persuaded voluntarily to bear this 
burthen upon their land, when the means are, and always have been, in their 
power to release themselves from it? Or is it, that tithes only acquire all 
these evil tendencies when they are levied for the support of religion; but are 
free from such objection when consumed by a country gentleman? 

It is plain, then, that if tithes are to be commuted at all, they must be com- 
muted by compulsion—by compulsion, not on the clergy only, but also on the 
proprie tor of the land from which they accrue. But though King, Lords, and 
Commons may have power to rob the clergy in order to gratify a popular 
clamour, yet I much doubt whether King, Lords, and Commons, omnipotent 

as they may be, can yet carry into effect an act of Parliament compelling 
parishes or individuals to purchase the tithes ; they may compel the clergy to 
sell if an offer be made to them; but to compel proprietors of the soil to make 


such offers, the legislature must first provide them with the money. It will 


not do to lend them the money; they must give it, or at least lend it without 
interest. 


Well, we will suppose the money provided’ out of the public purse ; 
that the inhabitants of large towns, who pay no tithes, and all others whose 
income is not derived from land, have agreed to tax themselves in order fo 
benefit the landed interest. The money is all raised—the clergy have sold 
their tithes to government or to individuals on government securities. This, 
whether practicable or not, is a very intelligible state of things. The property 
of the church being vested in public securities, the only thing that can be 
done with it, and perhaps the best thing that can be done with it, would be to 
allow it to remain there. But in so doing, it must be considered that the 
clergy become at once pensioners upon the public ; their revenue is derived no 
longer immediately from endowment, but is derived from the taxes. Under 

these circum: tances, unless indeed the times shall come, of which there is at 
present very little prospect, 

** Quo ferrea primum 
Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo,” 

it requires no gift of prophecy to predict the period when the church of Eng- 
land will no longer be an established church. A clergy pensioned by the 
public, and appointed by private individuals, (for we must recollect that of 
10,000 parishes, more than 7500 are in the patronage of private indivi- 
duals,) would really be an anomalous state of things. On such a supposi- 
tion it is perfectly plain to common sense, that first the public would insist 
upon every parish electing its own ministers ; and this being effected, the next 
resolution would be that every parish should pay its own minister in the same 
way as is done by dissenting congregations. Do away the existing state of 
church property, and the existing state of church patronage would be more 

‘*‘ hopelessly unpopular” than any of those ‘ inconveniences” in the present 
system of the church, of which, as it seems to me, an exaggerated view is 
taken by your corre spondent Z. Y. 

As to whether the system of tithes be one which is more “liable to mis- 
representation” than the plans which he would propose, I shall not stop to 
inquire. It is much more easy for people who differ to talk confidently on 
that point than to reason demonstrably. I presume, however, your corres- 
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pondent, for whose talents I entertain the sincerest respect, would not lay 
down as a general principle, that a scheme is necessarily to be preferred merely 
because it is less “‘ liable to misrepresentations” than another. With respect, 
however, to the particular misrepresentation against which the tithe system has 
to contend, I would venture to remark, that any change which shall place the 
tithes upon the same footing, and transpose them into the form of rent, will 
entirely obviate the objection itself on which the misrepresentation is grounded. 
Your correspondent has shewn, with admirable force of reasoning, that, sub- 
stantially, tithes are a rent-charge upon the land. But it is said that, from the 
way in which they are collected, they have a tendency to prevent the employ- 
ment of capital. This inconvenience would be just as completely remedied 
under the Archbishop’s Bill, enabling parishes to compound for twenty-one 
years, as by the proposed plan of commutation. A surveyor would only have 
to examine the staple quality of the land in any particular farm or parish, and 
the probable produce under an estimated average of the capital usually 
employed on such land, and tithes would no more interfere with improved 
cultivation than rent does. 

As I believe the complaints that are now put forth about tithes to be a mere 
popular clamour, founded (so far as it has any foundation at all) only ona 
theoretical view of their tendency, and not at all on the experience of any facts 
that can be produced, I am free to own that I would much rather retain the 
present system, which is connected with religion in its origin, and which has 
the rust of past ages upon it, than substitute any other not so associated in . 
mind; and therefore, though I should acquiesce in the Archbishop’s Bill, i 
would be éewy dexovre Ce Ovpw. But as the principle of composition is free rae 
all the objections which I stated above to the scheme for commuting tithes into 
land, as it leaves the clergy secure of a certain portion of income every year, 
as it would not entail upon them any increased liability to dilapidations, and, 
moreover, as it has no tendency to convert them into farmers, there is nothing 
in theory to oppose to such a proposition ;—add to which, that it is free also 
from the practical difficulties which would be found in the execution of any plan 
of commutation. I would observe, however, before I conclude, that whatever 
plan may be adopted, I trust that it will be made compulsory. If composition 
be desirable for any considerable number of parishes, it is.desirable for all. In no 
other way can the principle be really tried; for if the matter be left to the dis- 
cretion of either the clergy or the occupants, I am persuaded that the power 
which the law may allow will be seldom taken adv antage of. In some cases, the 
clergy will object ; in many more, the farmers and proprietors; and after a 
short time, the principle itse if will be condemned as defective, and some other 
scheme adopted, to which, in all probability, many greater objections may be 

raised. It is not necessary to enact that a composition for tithes shall take 
place in all future time ;—the period may be for ten or twenty years as an 
experiment; bat I would strongly urge that, if such a Bill be passed at all, it 
should be peremptory upon all parishes, for the period assigned, to carry its 
provisions into effect. If such a proposition be made to Parliament, and 
rejected either from opposition within doors, or clamour from without, the very 
rejection of it will produce this good—that it will then be evident that the 
design of those who talk so loudly “and vehemently against the present system 
of paying the clergy, is directed against tithes, not as tithes, but as church 
property. 

CAMELODUNENSIS. 


CHURCH BRIEFS AND KING’S LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Entror,—Although Tam willing to admit that every true friend to good 
order will reccive with feelings of satisfaction the paternal! solicitude which i 
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shewn by his Majesty for the best interests of his subjects, in granting his 
Royal Letter, authorizing a collection to be made throughout England and 
Wales for the benefit of the National Society for the education of the children 
of the poor in the principles of the Established Church, I cannot subscribe to 
the doctrine of your correspondent W., that the increased number of King’s 
Letters recently issued is a consequence of the abolition of Briefs effected by the 
4th Geo. IV., cap. 42, or that their abolition makes an opening for the friends 
of the Church to memorialize his Majesty, from time to time, to obtain these 
collections. 

It is well known that King’s Letters, authorizing a collection to be made 
throughout England and Wales for the purposes of the National Society, and 
other charitable institutions, have been issued from time to time long before 
the abolition of Briefs ; and it cannot be questioned, if Church Briefs had not 
now been abolished, and the National Society had preferred its loud claim to 
public support, that that claim would have been met as it has now been 
received. A King’s Letter was issued, authorizing a collection to be made for 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in the year 
1831, but no reference was made to the abolition of Briefs as a cause for the 
exercise of his Majesty’s royal pleasure, neither does it seem at all necessary 
to give a reason for the royal favour conferred on the National Society. The 
fact is, that a certain number of Briefs have been heretofore annually issued 
under the Act of Queen Anne for collecting charity monies for repairing or 
rebuilding Churches and Chapels, and for accidents by fire, inundations, &c. 
It was found that evils existed in the mode of collecting money under these 
Briefs, and that little more than one-third of the sum collected was paid to 
the object. In the year 1828 these Briefs were abolished, and instead thereof, 
“* to provide for the better collection and application of voluntary contributions for 
enlarging, building, rebuilding, and repairing Churches and Chapels, in England 
and Wales,’’* the Society was incorporated for promoting the enlargement, 
building, and repairing of Churches and Chapels. Your correspondent very 
properly says, that the collection for the National Society is not the result of 
any proviso of 4 Geo. IV., cap. 42, nor can it be considered legitimately as a 
consequence of it. 

With regard to the abolition of Fire Briefs, there was no cause for their 
continuing to exist since offices for insurance against fire have been estab- 
lished. I conclude, therefore, that the only effect of abolishing Briefs was the 
incorporation of a Society to do all the work of Briefs in a more efficient 
manner. 

The collection on behalf of the Incorporated Society was in 1828, not in 
1830, as is stated inadvertently. , 

R. 


REMARKS ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


A utstory of past events can never be received as credentials of a commission 
from God. We might altogether question the truth of the account; and, 
even if we did not, there could be no certainty as to the extent of the human 
means within the author’s reach. If Levi, the publican, (Luke v. 27,) on 
leaving the receipt of custom, had offered to the world a history of the period 
from Malachi to his own times in evidence of his being sent by God, he would 
certainly have wrought no conviction; but when once he had established on 
proper grounds his claim to be an apostle, his history would have been imme- 
diately received as a true account. Neither would its authenticity be at all 
affected by the question, whether it was written under a direct revelation, or 
in the ordinary way of recording past events. In any wise it would be 
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esteemed a true and authentic history, as coming from St. Matthew, the apostle 
of the Lord. In the case of St. Matthew, this is a mere supposition; but it is 
a true representation with respect to Moses; and these remarks have been 
made entirely with a view to illustrate that part of his writings which gives a 
summary of the events previous to his own time. 

The Book of Genesis could never afford to the Israelites a proof that the 
God of their fathers had indeed appeared unto the writer of it; but when 
Moses by miracles established his claim to a divine commission, they readily 
received it as a true history. Hence it appears that the credentials of Moses, 
as an ambassador from God, are quite independent of the Book of Genesis ; 
on the contrary, the Book of Genesis depends entirely for its authenticity on 
the previously ‘established character of Moses; and whether it were written 
under a direct revelation, or in the use of ordinary means, we are equally 
sure that it is a true history, as proceeding from Moses, under the direction of 
God. Without, therefore, in the least degree affecting cither the character of 
Moses, or that of Genesis, by the result arrived at, we are at full liberty to 
consider the extent of the mere human resources which Moses might com- 
mand for such a work. It is generally* supposed that he had the means of 
writing it without a direct revelation ; although, as acting under a divine 
commission, he must have been under the constant guidance of inspiration, as 
to the choice of materials and security from error. 

If ordinary sources of information were open to Moses, these results would 
immediately follow :— 

(1.) We should have good grounds for believing that there has ever been 
extant, in some nation or family, a series of traditions by which a knowledge 
of the promise was uninterruptedly preserved, and consolation afforded to the 
righteous in every age. 

(2.) We could explain the origin of other accounts not given by him, but 
preserved by tradition down to the apostles’ times : such as the fallen angels,t 
the prophecy of Enoch, &c.{ Most of these had degenerated into such idle 
tales, and gave rise to such unmeaning disputations among the Rabbis, that 
St. Paul strictly forbid the believing Jewish teachers to give any heed to their 
“ endless fabulous traditions.’’§ 

(3.) We could satisfactorily account for the similarity observable in the 
earliest traditions of all nations, however distant and unconnected, not only 
the Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, but the Goths, Hindoos, 
Chinese, and Americans; creation, paradise, the fall, and the deluge, are 
clearly discernible. 

I shall now endeavour to shew the probability that such information was 
open to him, and to point out the sources from which it might be derived, 





ed 


* The grounds afforded by Scripture for believing that, in the time of Moses, there 


existed a traditional knowledge of the most important points in the primitive history 
of mankind, have been ably stated by the present Bishop of London in his “ Disser- 
tation on the Tradition of the Promise ;” but his style of argument is quite distinct 
from that made use of in these remarks. 

+ Job iv. I8; xv. 15; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude vi. 

t Jude xiv. Of the same nature is that expression of St. Peter—“ Noah, a 
preacher of righteousness,” (2nd Epis. ii. 5,) which implies something more than a tacit 
rebuke by his construction of the ark, and his holy life. As Jon: th cried (éxnovke, 
LX X.) and said, “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” might not 


Noah be («ypvt) the her: ld of a similar denunciation—“ Yet 120 years, and a flood 
shall destroy all flesh.’ 


§ I have no doubt that this is the meaning of pu@ote Kai yeveadoyiate amEpdy Tot, 
(1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. i. I4,) and that ysveaXoyra is the translation of nip. an ac- 


. 
count, tradition, or genealogy. Castalio renders it Fabulas et antiquitates infinitas. 
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kt is only natural to suppose that the Israelites, in the time of Moses, were 
not unacquainted with their origin, and had not to learn from him their na- 
tional genealogy ; but we have better authority to rest on than mere suppo- 
sition, that some accounts of their early history were already current amongst 
them. Whenthe Lord appeared unto Moses in Horeb, he said unto him, 
“Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, The Lord God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath 
sent me unto you.” (Exod. ili, 15.) A mode of address which clearly im- 
plies in the persons spoken to, a familiar acquaintance with the history of 
those patriarchs. And when, without farther explanation, God intimated 
unto Moses his design through him “ to bring them up out of that land unto a 
good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and honey,” (iii. 8, 
xxxii. 13,) he doubtless understood at once that it was in fulfilment of the 
covenant which God had made with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob 
We have, therefore, no reason to think that Moses was the first to compose 
* the generations of Terah, the father of Abram,” (Gen. xi. 27,) “ the gene- 
rations of Isaac,’’ (xxv. 19,) “ the generations* of Jacob,” (xxxvii. 2) ; on the 
contrary, there is every reason to suppose that he took the substance of them 
from some authentic source. It was by natural means that he wrote “ the 
generations of Aaron and Moses,” (Numb. iii. 1,) and no one, I believe, ever 
conceived that St. Matthew learnt by inspiration “ the book of the generations 
of Jesus Christ”? with which he opens his gospel, (i. 1—17,) when he had 
within his reach such ample means of information in the ordinary way. 
Now all the passages of this kind are headed by one and the same title, and I 
cannot but suspect that they are of the same nature throughout the Bible; 
whenever, therefore, in the earlier parts of Genesis, 1 meet with a passage in- 
troduced by, what in our translation is rendered, “ these are the generations,” 
I should consider it as taken by Moses from some authentic account eitlier 
oral or written. 

It could not be matter of surprise to us if we should discover, in any of these 
primitive traditions, an artificial structure of sentences, as we know that the 
earliest records of other nations were reduced to some kind of measure to fix 
them more deeply in the memory. The passage “ these are the generations of 
Noah,” (Gen. vi. 9,) when correctly translated and broken into its proper 
lines, is as follows :— 


‘« This is the record of Noah : 
Noah was a just man, 
Perfect was he in his ways ; 


With God walked Noah.” 


This was, indeed, to let his light shine before men! What brighter character 
was it possible to leave than that, in the midst of that violent and corrupt 
generation which the flood cut off, he had been strictly observant of all his 
duties towards God, his neighbour, and himself. In strange discordance with 


* There are two words of very different meanings, nabin and fF, the yéivecic 


and yeved of the Septuagint and Greek Testament, whieh by our translators, both 
in the Old and New Testaments, are almost invariably rendered by the same term 
“ generation.” ‘The first (that which occurs above) means an account, tradition, 
or genealogy ; the second, a generation of contemporary men, or the manner of life 
in that generation. In some passages it is of consequence to attend to this last dis- 
tinction. Isa. liii. 8, Luke xvi. 8, should be rendered, “ The children of this world 
are in their manner of life,” &e. I may add, that writers on the millenium strive 
hard to give to yeved the sense of voce (nation), in Luke xxi. 32—* This gene- 
ration shall not pass away,” &c., and paraphrase the verse thus: “ In spite of unpa- 
ralleled sufferings, the Jews shall exist as a nation until Christ's personal return.’ 


But yeved is the translation of §Yy, and has only the two meanings already men- 
tioned. 
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this memorial of holiness, is the reckless declaration of impunity by the 
sensual and presumptuous Lamech. His speech (iv. 23) naturally falls into 
the measured lines of Hebrew parallelism, and ought to be translated and 


arranged in this manner. ‘‘ And Lamech said unto his wives, Adah and 
Zillah :— 


‘« Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
Hearken unto my speech : 
For a man | have slain for wounding me, 
Even a youth for bruising me. 
If seven times had been avenged Cain, 
Truly then, Lamech, seventy times seven.” 


It is more than probable that this speech was taken by Moses from some of 
the ancient “ generations,” or other primitive traditions ; there is certainly no 
necessity for supposing him to have learnt it by inspiration, rather than by the 
ordinary way in which knowledge is acquired. To us it indirectly affords a 
proof, that accurate information concerning the primeval times not only might 
be, but actually was, preserved among the antediluvians ; for we incident: ully 
learn from it, that the murder of Abel was well known in the days of Lamech, 

who lived in the fifth generation from Cain. Now, in all, there were but ten 
generations before the flood; if, then, Lamech, in the seventh generation, was 
well acquainted with Cain’s guilt, we can hardly suppose that the history of 
Adam was unknown to Noah in the tenth. 

Amidst a great variety of feature, there is yet such a family resemblance in 
the earliest traditions of all nations, however distant and unconnected, as to 
leave no doubt of their having sprung from this common parentage. The 
children of Ham soon fell into idolatry ; and, together with the religion, they 
corrupted the true accounts which they had received from Noah. The de- 
scendants of Shem, taking a deeper interest in the doctrine of the atonement 
as shadowed out to them in the ordinance of sacrifice, were more careful in 
preserving all the traditions relating to the promised seed. But even among 
them, the light became obscured as the distance increase d, and man’s life was 
shortened ; and although the lamp, at various times, was trimmed at the hand 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, yet was it in danger of expiring in the 
darkness of Egyptian bondage. But God, in his goodness, provided other- 
wise; he chose Moses his servant, and guided him to select and commit to 
an imperishable record so much of the early history of the world as related to 
the scheme of redemption generally, or more immediately to the origin of his 

chosen people, “ of w hom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came.’ 

The conclusion of the whole is this—that the protracted length of life in the 
first ages was suflicient* to preserve, by tradition, the original revelation to 
Adam, and the most important of the events to which time gave birth; that 
certain accounts, memorials of the most remote antiquity, were sources of 
information open to Moses; that he incorporated into his narrative only such 
of these as were suitable and necessary to a particular design; and that, in 


-_ ee 


* The garden of Eden seems to have been known in the time of Abraham, (Gen. 
xiii. 10.) Commentators have remarked the dislocated position of the sentences in 
this verse. Whether or not the Hebrews introduced the poetical arrangement into 
mere prose, it is certain that the application of the introverted parallelism simplifies 
at once this intricate passage ; in proof, let the lines be read in the order of the pre- 
fixed numerals ;— 

1. And Lot lifted up his eves 
3. And saw all the plain of Jordan, 

That all of it was watered, 

6. Before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 


4. Like the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, 
As far as Zoar, 
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the use of them, he followed the practice of all writers, sometimes directly 


quoting, but more generally expressing the substance of them in his own 
words, 


We Be We 
ee Vicarage, Beds. 
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SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Eptror,—lI beg the particular attention of your clerical readers to the 
success of a measure adopted by a District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in the county of Kent for the purpose of 
bringing the “ Saturday Magazine” into notice and public favour. 

Immediately the first number of the Magazine was published, the Secretary 
of the Committee alluded to was instructed to order three hundred copies of it 
at the expense of the Committee, and to forward a sufficient number of them to 
the clergymen of the district, to be distributed by them amongst their 
parishioners. ‘Together with the Magazines, the Secretary sent an equal 
number of half-sheets of paper, printed on one side in the terms of the follow- 
ing note, and to be directed on the other by the clergymen according to their 
choice and discretion :— 

“The Rev.........+.+.+++.+. has the pleasure of inclosing a number of a 
weekly Magazine, which, on account of the information to be gathered from 
it, and the trifling price at which it is published, -he recommends to the 
* favourable consideration of his parishioners. 

“Mr......0.+....+. requests that those who may think proper to patronize 
this useful work, at his recommendation, will be kind enough to send their 
names for insertion on his list, either to himself or..........eeeeeeeeeees 


”? 


A very general co-operation amongst the clergy of the district took place 
upon this occasion, and the result has already shewn itself in a weekly sale 
of about five hundred copies amongst the inhabitants of a few country parishes, 
with an increasing demand every week. It is of importance here to observe, 
that a great many mechanics, apprentices, shopmen, and journeymen, are 
amongst those who take in the Magazine ; and I have no doubt that, although 
the district is small, the circulation will, in a short time, reach to not less than 
600 weekly numbers. 

It appears to me that the clergy throughout the kingdom have it in their 
power to dc a most essential service to the excellent Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in its laudable endeavours to provide useful and interest- 
ing publications, with which to feed the public appetite for reading at this 
moment, by considering themselves, at their respective posts, as local agents 
to the Society for the announcement and sale of their works. Anxiously and 
conscientiously do I take upon myself to act as such, and have opened a sale 
for a large quantity of Magazines by putting them into the hands of the 
“country postmen,” “ village chandlers,” and “ sellers of fruit’ to travellers ; 
and other clergymen around me have done the same, and all of us with equal 
success. We receive from the publisher a handsome discount upon the 
quantity we take, and so are able to make ample payment to our subordinates 
for their trouble. District Committees should at least give encouragement to 
country booksellers in towns and villages to have weekly supplies of the 
« Saturday Magazine,” and this may be done in assenting to bear a share of 
the loss, if any, in the early part of the speculation, and to pay the expense of 
parcels until a remunerating sale is effected. 

If this statement be the means of inducing clergymen generally to make the 
necessary exertions, | am quite satisfied that no publications issuing from other 
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quarters will have the same chance for circulation with those sent forth ander the 
eminent sanction of a Committee of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. i. Hi. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTRIES. 


To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


Sirn,—Among forty-two notices of motions now standing in the Order Book 
of the House of Commons for next Sessions, is (No. 29) one from Mr. 
Wilks, —-the Advocate-General, I believe, of the Protestant Dissenters, or 
Secretary of the Society for “ protection” of their Rights,—for a ‘ Select 
Committee to consider the general state of parochial registers, and the laws 
relating to those registries, and the registration of births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, and burials, in England and Wales.” The Clergy should have a good 
watch on this matter, lest, under the select process, they be made ancillary 
to Dissenters’ convenience, in a way, too, neither accordant with truth nor 
justice. Our registers are legal and documentary evidences of certain official 
acts done by the church minister, of which he is necessarily cognizant ;—such 
are baptisms, burials, and marriages. The “ officiating minister” is not 
necessarily present at any birth nor death of the persons baptized or buried ; 
yet Mr. Wilks’ notice, by the terms of it, presupposes that “ births and deaths”’ 
are registered. If any clergyman does register them he does not only a work 
of supererogation, but, to oblige others, commits a blunder, for how can he, 
if called upon, testify to the day of birth? (attest more than he knows), or 
confess without shame to having registered more than he knew, and what he 
took upon testimony, perhaps careless or interested ? 

Perhaps, Sir, it is intended that our registers, being preferable documents, 
should be opened to registrations by the Dissenting minister. If the Dissenters 
suffer, as I doubt not they often do, much inconvenience by reason of their 
baptisms or burials elsewhere than at the parish church or nowhere, let 
them have their own registers of births and deaths, and any necessary new 
provisions of law for their due keeping and proof. As to the fees—no fee and 
no law shall induce nor compel me to register what I cannot attest. Besides, 
no fee is due for the sacrament of baptism—but only for the registry of it. 1 
could not hesitate to baptize a Dissenter’s child if sent for that purpose. The 
mother need not submit to be ‘‘churched,” nor to be buried at church. In 
order to avoid the fees arising from burials, it is become a common practice 
of the Dissenters to attach burial yards to their newer meeting-houses. As 
this profit goes from the incumbent to the Dissenting minister or to the trustees, 
it may render their chapel liable to be rated. Mr. Wilks, however, has another 
notice (No. 33) ‘ to exempt all churches, chapels, and other places exclusive lv 
appropriated to religious worship, from assessments to the relief of the poor.’ 
But will this exempt such unconsecrated burial-places from the rate? I have 
no sort of objection to this, still less to losing my fee by being exonerated from 
the duty of attending to bury any corpse w hose friends prefer laying it elsewhere 
than in my churchyard. On the simple ground that where no service is re- 
quired, no customary fee could be “ good custom,” ab initio, I have given up 
all claim to fees upon mere decease in a populous suburban parish, although 
the claim had been made and submitted to for two centuries, and evidenced by 
the table of fees, 1574—viz. ‘‘ for every corpse carried out of the parish, &c.” 
Now, when this table was formed, none but Jews were carried to burial any- 
where within their parish but at the parish church. Dr. Lushington’s opinion 
was taken, and confirmed my own previous one, that the custom was un- 
reasonable, though “ancient,” and so described in the table 1574 

I am, Sir, your's, N.C. 

P.S. I do not think George Rose’s Act has produced better registers than 

our less formal and less cramped parchment registers in use before 1813. 
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ON CATECHIZING. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Srr,—Will you admit a few remarks occasioned by the perusal of that part 
of Mr. Kettlewell’s Life (as given in your late numbers) which records his 
practice of catechizing? Few of the many excellencies of that good man merit 
more attention from his successors in the ministry of our apostolic Church. 
Few parts of a clergyman’s labours are more essential or more useful than 
this primitive practice. In every parish the young form a large proportion 
of the population ; their tender years claim a pastor’s special care ; the turning 
point of their future character and conduct is often found in the period of mi- 
nority ; the mind then receives its first impressions of, and its first bias to, good 
orevil; affectionate instruction will then be received with much more simplicity 
and readiness than in after life; it often, on the one hand, secures them for 
God and his service before vice and the world have had their opportunity for 
corruption ; while, on the other hand, if this early season be neglected and 
the soul left without knowledge, the heart itself, unaided in the thousand 
temptations which beset man’s entrance upon mature life, will turn from God, 
and seek its happiness in the world, or, by yielding itself up to “ youthful 
lusts,” will rapidly advance in this broad road too far, soon, if ever, to be 
recovered out of the snare. 

Another cogent reason for a minister being diligent in catechizing is, that in 
most parishes, if not in all, very many of the parents are those who care not for 
the souls of their children. Some neglect religion altogether both in themselves 
and their children, and others never either think of or practice family religious 
instruction, or any thing beyond a decent appearance at church once on the 
Sabbath. How, then, are the children of such parents—so numerous in our 
heedless population—to be imbued with Christian knowledge, or have even the 
chance of learning their duty, if the minister of the place be remiss in this 
branch of his labours ? 

Let it be considered, too, whether the instruction delivered from the pulpit 
in the usual form of sermons to the older parts of our congregations be suffi- 
ciently adapted to the opening and, as yet, uninformed minds of those who, 
‘by reason of age,” scarcely “ have their senses exercised to discern good and 
evil;” and if, therefore, these must not in fact be left in a great measure with- 
out instruction, certainly without suitable instruction, where frequent cate- 
chizing is not practised vf the clergyman of the parish. 

The benefit likewise of Sunday Schools, now happily so common among us, 
must be materially curtailed, and those admirable institutions will be in danger 
of falling far short of their object ; in some cases, perhaps, even of being per- 
verted to the furtherance of error and schism. Not to mention the severe 
obligation under which every clergyman lies by his oath of canonical obedience 
to that church which has so wisely and so fully provided for the early and 
constant instruction of her young members, and his grievous neglect when 
he unnecessarily omits a service so straitly enjoined. 

The collateral advantages of catechizing are also many; one is, an attach- 
ment to and regard for the clergyman which it will create in every reasonable 
parent, the access which this will open for him to ¢heir minds, and the 
influence with which it will often clothe his counsels to them. 

It deserves to be considered by the clergy, especially those located in towns 
where the afternoon lecture has, in many instances, superseded the afternoon 
catechizing enjoined by the rubric, whether sufficient frequency and efficiency 
are given to this useful and primitive practice. The writer, who has for some 
time made it a substantial part of the afternoon service at least every alter- 
nate Sunday, can reflect on no part of his ministerial duties, not even on his 
visits to the sick and dying, with so much pleasure and hope ; and his own 
experience bids him to assure his brethren that they will find thetr interest (if 
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they have the success of their ministry at heart) no less than their duty in 
following in this point the admirable example of Mr. Kettlewell. 

I.G.N. 
Nothing can be preferable to Mr. Kettlewell’s mode of catechizing, but his 
practice of preaching from notes renaered it to him more ready than it will be 
to those who do not follow that practice. My plan is this :—the subject being 
fixed at the previous catechizing, the children are some little prepared by their 
teachers at the Sunday School. After prayers, in the afternoon service, in- 
stead of a sermon, the children are placed round the reading desk (our chancel 
being too far separated from the congregation) ; 1 announce—generally read 
over—the passage forming our subject, then interrogate the children, first as 
literally by the text as may be, giving to each child who answers correctly a 
printed ticket inscribed thus—“ For answering well at the catechizing.” I 
then address myself partly to the children, with somewhat deeper questions 
and advice, and partly to the congregation with such plain and practical 
remarks, exhortations, &c., as freely arise from the whole subject. The church 
catechism was first gone through at some length, parts of the liturgy are some- 
times explained, and generally now some striking passage of Scripture, for the 
most part of an historical nature, and often from the service of the day. One 
great advantage is the opportunity given for remarks of a somewhat familiar 
(though not irreverent) character, and somewhat more apropos to the place, 
people, or events of the day, and the state of religion in it, than could be well 
introduced in a regular sermon from the pulpit. In this way the congregation 
may be edified while the children are trained. The whole occupies from half 
to three quarters of an hour, and is closed as after a sermon. 


ON PAROCHIAL BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Mr. Eniror,—Ilaving observed in the British Magazine a very excellent 
letter from: ‘* A Yorkshire Curate,” in part relating to a Sick Benoefit Club 
which was established in his parish, and having myself been witness to the 
yood and beneficial effects produced, } ina village in ‘Herts, i in which I resided 
for many years, by the institution of a somewhat similar club, I am induced 
to trouble you with an explanation of its detail, and of the reasons which led 
to its establishment, now nearly twenty years ago. 

With our excellent and indefatigable curate and friend, who for the long 
space of twenty-seven years was a blessing to the place, originated the 
Parochial Benefit Club to which I have just alluded, founded indeed, in part, 
upon a proposition made in the year 1792, by a Mr. Pew, of Shaftesbury, 
lellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, Edinburgh. 

The rapid and uniform increase of the poor rates all over the kingdom, and 
the general insufficiency of the poor laws to promote the object of legislation, 
led in our parish to the adoption of that scheme which offered a large share 
of returning interest to the rich squire, the industrious farmer, and the large 
body of the poor themselves. It was the intention, I am aware, of the 
excellent “ framer of the Bill”? to submit the propriety of the institution of 
General Parochial Benefit Clubs to the country at large. I am not certain 
whether or not this has been done; but he stated at the time to which I am 
referring, that he was anxious to try the system first under the immediate 
auspices of his own care and labour, and very fully did its adoption realize 
his most ardent hopes. 

It was first proposed, Sir, that a General Benefit Club should be established 
in the parish, for the better providing for the poor and needy in times of sickness 
and distress. lt was then, upon the adoption of this resolution, proposed by 


our curate, that the plan which I shall shortly explain to you should be the 
one adopted. 
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The grand object in view was, in this, as in other similar institutions, to 
relieve the subscribing members during the time of sickness; but it was in this 
proposed to vest a power in the Committee of Management (which was 
always to consist of the resident minister and two or three of the more opulent 
and respectable inhabitants) of contributing small sums, by way of loan or 
gift, to such poor deserving members of the club as by unavoidable calamity 
might have been reduced to temporary embarrassment or distress. 


All persons of all ranks and of all ages were to be solicited to become 
subscribing members on the following terms :— 


Men Pee UU UC OSCE COeT OCCT See ee eeeeeeee eee eeeeee eee eee ene eeeee One Shilling P » 
W omen, CCRT eee See eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeree Sixpence Month 
Children [from 5 to 12). Hininntichiinnc: EE 


The weekly allowances in case of sickness were 


FO Fi ncsisrnsaniasastetietsininitionstswniiiies . Ten Shillings. 
— Women ....... dtichtlitieiaiiaaniteitala vesesseeee Five Shillings, 
— Children........ccccceccccsecsecsecsecsecceereeree 1 WO Shillings and Sixpence. 


As it was presumed that there would be an increasing fund from the 
benevolence of members who would never be a burthen to the institution, it 
was proposed that at Christmas in every year, after setting apart such a sum 
as might be deemed sufficient to answer emergencies, the surplus should be 
distributed in wearing apparel, &c., to the families of those poor persons 
who had been, during the last six months a@ leas/, subscribing members. 

That a poor person, being a member of any other registered Benefit Club, 
should not therefore be excluded from this. 

That if a poor member brought a certificate of health at the time of sub- 
scribing, although he became chargeable within one month afterwards, he should 
be entitled to all the benefits of the institution. 

That every subscribing member who should be six weeks in arrear of 
payment should be considered as having withdrawn himself from the club, 
and no longer entitled to its benefits. 

That no person should be considered eligible to become a member of the 
club who was subject to any incurable disease, or whose infirmities were 
the known consequences of vicious habits; neither should any subscribing 
member receive the benefits thereof whose sickness or distress had been 
brought on or occasioned by a breach of the laws, or by criminal indulgence. 

You will, Mr. Editor, see that in his plan our worthy curate has omitted 
the usual allowance to surviving friends, upon the death of a subscribing 
member, but he did so purposely. The parish in all cases of necessity under- 
takes this charitable office, and contributes a sufficiency to commit the dead 
decently to the grave ; and he stated his decided aversion, on all such occasions, 
whether amongst the rich or poor, to more than decency requires. He felt, he 
said, that all parade was rather a compliment to surviving vanity than an 
honest tribute to departed worth. He stated, at the time, that many had, to 
his knowledge, died in want of common comforts which a few shillings would 
have afforded them, on whom pounds had been afterwards lavished, to shew 
the respect held for their memory by some opulent friend or relative. 

The advantages which the plan I have now set forth possesses over most 
other enrolled Benefit Clubs are these :— 

In the first place, although the terms are low, still the many opulent 
subscribers who would never draw any advantages from the fund but the 
comfortable reflection of doing good to others, would supply a sufficiency to 
make provision for the deserving and the distressed. 

2ndly, The poor would learn that the rich take an interest in their welfare. 
Vanity is not an affection of the mind altogether aristocratical. The 
honest labourer would be pleased to find his name enrolled in the same club, 
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because he might feel himself actuated by the same worthy motives as his 
master. 

3rdly, The same weekly allowances would be obtained «af less than half the 
usual charge of other clubs; and women and children would participate in the 
scheme of charity. 

4thly, Poor persons who had no parish, or who might belong to a parish 
far distant, and would otherwise live in a dread of removal in case of 
sickness or distress, would thus have a comfortable resource, without entering 
a common Benefit Club. 

5thly, If a poor man receiving benefit from the funds of other clubs should, 
upon a slight amendment, endeavour to restore his health by gentle exercise, 
or earn a sixpence only, although he might do so by the advice of his medical 
assistant, and to the manifold advantage of the club, by enabling him the 
sooner to relieve it from the burthen of his pension, he is immediately 
informed by the stewards that he can no longer be considered as entitled to 
relief. But in the plan of the club now before your notice, it was proposed 
that the Committee of Management should be instructed to continue the whole 
pension, or such proportion of it, to convalescents, as they might consider 
expedient, until it should appear, upon a certificate from the parish surgeon, 
that the petitioning member was restored to sound health and strength. 

It must not be forgotten also, that according to the plan here proposed, in 
healthy seasons a poor man might receive back in clothing &c. for himself 
and family, a large portion, if not the full amount, of all his contributions. 

I must now, Mr, Editor, apologize for the length of this letter, and request 
that you will enable me, through the instrumentality of your Magazine, to give 
publicity to the very successful operation of a system arranged and conducted 
by a most excellent and truly worthy member of that sacred body, so cruelly, 
so unjustly aspersed, by the interested literary hirelings of the day. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. W. I. 


CLOTHING CLUBS.~SUNDAY PAYMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I cannot decline to offer an immediate reply to the objections urged by 
your correspondent “C.S.,” in your last number, to the payment of the 
deposits to a Clothing Society “on Sunday at the church.” In the printed 
Rules, the school-room is the place appointed for receiving the contributions ; 
and though I prefer Sunday as the day, I do not even suppose the church to 
be the place of receiving contributions.* In point of fact, in the only village 
at which I have succeeded in establishing a similar institution, I selected the 
school-room for that purpose. 

In replying to the first objection, as to the day, allow me to introduce one 
or two of the remarks on the rules in question, made by the excellent originator | 
of this institution, in a note appended to a Report of the Society, printed a 
year or two back.—‘‘ Sunday was preferred as the day for depositing, on 
account of its very great convenience to the poor, and the consequent regularity 
which it seemed to promise to the proceedings of the Society. Some persons 
may probably be of opinion, that the object of the Society is too worldly and 
secular to be pursued on a Sunday. Is it, however, more so than holding a 
parish vestry, which the law recommends to take place on that day, on the 
ground, it may be supposed, that the good of the poor cannot be promoted at 
a better time? In Scotland and Ireland, a kind of voluntary poor’s rate is 
regularly raised during divine service, by carrying a box from pew to pew for 
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* See letter in the July Number. 
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gifts, and it was always thought to be acting in the full spirit of the Sabbath 
appointment to receive contributions at the church door, after the preacher 
has addressed his audience, in behalf of the objects to be relieved. It is true 
that the case of a society, partly supported by deposits from the poor, is not 
precisely similar. In the selection, however, of Sunday, it was considered 
that provident habits, in conjunction with charity, morality, and religion, 
could not be improperly encouraged on that day.” ‘This, Sir, is the apology 
for the practice supplied by the Author of the Society ; in his “Three Years’ 
Results” he has somewhat enlarged it. It may be thought, perhaps, a sufli- 
cient reply to C. S., and with it | should gladly conclude my letter, did I 
not feel that 1 owe to a gentleman, who addresses me in the tone of your 
correspondent, a few words on my own commendation of this particular rule, 
which he thinks rather unjustly bestowed. Your correspondent assumed that 
Lt “dwell upon it as the main pillar” of the institution. A reference to my 
letter will shew, that I have not laid stronger stress upon it than on the other 
concurrent rules, all of which I have sincerely, though feebly, recommended. 
I consider it indeed highly useful, indispensable, and unobjectionable. For 
its utility, [ must again appeal to its inducing sometimes a first, sometimes a 
more regular attendance at church; and to its bringing a large proportion of 
poor, at once, under the eye of the vigilant pastor, or the zealous friend. I 
consider it indispensable, because, while all the other rules provide that the 
persons benefited by the institution shall pursue an honest, decent, moral 
course of life, this, and this alone, demands their compliance with the public ordi- 
nances of our religion. Nor do | feel here the force of your correspondent’s 
objection. Surely, Sir, it cannot be said that this is “ promising a temporal 
recompence,” or “ supplying a wrong motive for the discharge of a duty.” 
If so, every worldly encouragement to good conduct must bear the same im- 
putation. Take a common case. While engaging a servant, I inform him 
that his retaining his situation in my houschold depends upon his conforming 
to the rules of my family,—among them, particularly that of weekly attend- 
ance at divine service. Shall it be said that I hold up the obeying his earthly 
master as the motive of his attendance on his heavenly Master? Is it not 
rather insisting that a compliance with Christian ordinances is the sine qué non 
of his residence with a Christian family? Thus the benefits of the institution 
never are, never ought to be, held out as rewards or motives to the churchgoer, 
but his attendance at church (as by the other rules his moral conduct) is uphetd 
as indispensable to his enjoyment of its advantages. Indeed, if it be admitted 
that this rule supplies a wrong motive for Christian obedience, will it not 
follow that the other rules (of which your correspondent approves) supply 
*‘ wrong motive for moral conduct”? 

Did I believe, with C. S., that the payment of the contributions on Sunday 
would induce a conclusion in the minds of the poor “ that many other matters 
relating to pecuniary concerns might be innocently transacted on that day, I 
would not adopt the apology with which he is so kind as to present me, “ that, 
upon the whole, the plan is found to do much good.”” I would never, for any 
attainable ends, justify the use of questionable means. Ido not see in the 
practice anything approaching to desecration of the Sabbath, nor do I feel 
alarm lest any of my humble neighbours (instructed as to the object of the 
Society in general, and of this rule in particular) should confound the mere 
conveyance of what he has saved on the previous day to the treasury of 
charity and frugality, with the transaction of pecuniary affairs, or matters of 
business, on the Lord’s day. Misapprehension on this head I will not deny 
to be possible, and even the chance of misapprehension I am as desirous as 
your correspondent can be to guard against. Could he, therefore, point out a 
method by which the deposits can be received on any other day, with the 
same convenience to the labouring man whose place of work may be far dis- 
tant from that of contribution,—with the same opportunity to their benefactor 
of meeting all his poorer neighbours at once,—with the same guarantee of 
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the attendance of the depositor at divine service on the Sunday, (neither of 

which latter objects will the payment by deputy on Monday, proposed by him, 

comprehend,) I would readily and thankfully adopt his suggestion. We are 

associated in a common cause, and he who shall remove from it even the 

msn of a defect, will merit the warm acknowledgments of his fellow- 
ourers, 


S. E. V. I. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Without flattery, your Magazine promises to be the most practically 
useful of any that has ever fallen into my hands. I have already taken seve- 
ral hints from it, and I shall in all probability find it desirable to take more. 
It is an excellent medium for the interchange of ideas, not only between the 
clergy, but likewise between them and those of the laity who feel an interest 
in the religious, moral, and social welfare of the people. On this occasion 
{ would crave a small space in one of your pages to state a difficulty and to 
request a solution.—Sunday Schools are my subject, and I wish to avail my- 
self of the knowledge and experience of your correspondents to render that 
which | have established in my parish as effective as possible for the instruction 
of the children of the labouring poor in an exclusively agricultural parish. My 
chief difficulty is with the boys. They learn to read, and they say their cate- 
chism whilst they continue in the school; but they become tired of the 
confinement as they grow older, and leave it before they are capable of under- 
standing clearly the explanations with which I endeavour to accompany their 
lessons. Explanations of the catechism there seems no time to learn in school 
hours, and ploughboys have neither much time nor inclination on a working 
day to get by heart a lesson to say on Sunday. Must I then content myself 
with hearing them read and say their collect and catechism, in the hope that 
the harvest will be reaped as their minds expand? Alas! it too often happens 
that, from the neglect of parents in not making them read at home, they lose 
the art of reading altogether, and when they present themselves to be examined 
for confirmation are as ignorant as those who have never been at school at all. 
To counteract this evil I have projected an evening school for those, and those 
only, who have attended the Sunday school; but, in the meantime, I should be 
much obliged by any hints from my clerical brethren, as to the best plan for the 
conduct of Sunday Schools in places where there is no daily school; or what 
amounts to much the same thing, where the great mass of the young boy po- 
pulation is prevented by field labour from attending it. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
PHILOMATHES. 

P.S. Query, whether more oral instruction and less reading would be more 

efficient means? 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—It has often been a subject of very sincere regret with myself and 
many clergymen of my acquaintance, (and I have little doubt of the feeling being 
very general,) that there existed no society in immediate connexion with the 
church, for the circulation of the Scriptures in foreign parts, on the same 
extensive footing as the Bible Society. To ¢hat society there exist objections, 
which, in my opinion, must prevent a truly consistent churchman from belong- 
ing to it, however much he may approve of the end for which it was esta- 
blished and desire to contribute to the promotion of it. But it cannot be 
denied that the wide diffusion of Christian truth beyond the immediate 
dependencies of this kingdom, is not merely a work highly becoming the apos- 
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tolical church to which we belong, but its boupden duty and obligation also. 
Why then are the really orthodox, both clergy and laity, who from conscien- 
tious feeling are precluded from joining the Bible Society, deprived of the gra- 
tification they would derive from contributing to a more unlimited diffusion of 
the Word of Life ; and why does not the church undertake to do that on unex- 
ceptionable principles which, from her inactivity in the matter, is left to other 
and far less able hands? not to mention the positive evil which arises from the 
mode in which the Bible Society carries on its operations. 

I cannot but believe that were it proposed by some leading persons of sound 
and unquestioned church principles, to establish a “ Church-of-England 
Foreign Bible Society,” in immediate connexion with the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, but forming a distinct branch of that Society, 
such a scheme would meet with ready and liberal support. It would, I think, 
materially, though perhaps not immediately, diminish the number of clerical 
members now belonging (and, in many instances, unwillingly so) to a society 
decidedly hostile in its effects, and I fear too much in feeling, to the Church, 
and would at once enable all to join in a Christian work, to the success of 
which no truly religious person can be indifferent; it would remove from our 
church an opprobrium to which she’now seems liable, as doing ineffectively the 
work of an Evangelist, and would leave no just plea or pretence ¢o any for 
joining a society, of which many disapprove, though induced by a feeling of 
general Christian duty to lend it their support. 

If this suggestion (which has been much agitated in my neighbourhood) 
should meet your approbation, I cannot help thinking that the recommendation 
of such a society in your most able and popular publication would mate- 
rially further the adoption of measures for its establishment, and I feel con- 
fident of the benefit which would arise from its formation. Some very timid 
or very prejudiced persons might possibly be startled by such a proposal ; but 
I must believe that the good sense and good feeling of the majority would 
prevail, and the proposal be hailed with gratitude by the best and truest friends 
of the church.* I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


A CLericaL Supscriber, 
October 1st, 1832. 


ee ee —a 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—A letter from Dr. Burton in your fourth number, advocating the 
expediency of a second sermon being preached on the Sunday in parishes 
where one only has been customary, has called forth observations on the 
subject from two of your correspondents ; neither of whom, nor the Professor, 
though evidently desirous of promoting the best interests of men, appear to 
have given sufficient weight to that admirable article in the third number of 
your Magazine, on “the Comparative Importance of the Sermon and the 
Prayers,” which induced Dr. Burton to address you. Dr. Burton says “a few 
words in defence of persons who do not go to church when there is no sermon ;” 
another correspondent observes that after introducing a sermon in the after- 
noon, and following it up by another expedient to induce his people to attend 
afternoon service, they, “perceiving him to be resolute” in removing their 


————— 











* The Editor was informed within these few days by a friend on whom he could 
depend, that 8 or 9 clergy in the immediate neighbourhood of that friend have given 
up subscribing to the Bible Society, and only hesitate about joining the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, because there is no provision for translations of 
the Scripture into various languages and its circulation in foreign parts. The same 
feeling has been stated to the Editor to exist in various quarters, He thinks it a 
duty to mention this fact, but begs not to be understood as wishing to give occasion 
for any controversy about the Bible Society. 
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excuses for non-attendance, did attend more regulariy; and a third has found 
public catechizing to be a more beneficial inducement to attendance at church 
than an afternoon discourse. Not one word, however, except with regard to 
the inadequacy of funds for supporting a clergyman to perform two duties in 
many churches, is said in vindication of a custom, extensively prevailing in 
villages, of the second service being unaccompanied by a sermon; and | 
cannot believe that the prevalence of this custom is generally attributable to the 
lukewarmness of those who have the spiritual charge of such parishes. In 
support of this conviction, I will venture to state the result of my own 
experience in this matter. When I heard that there was no afternoon sermon 
in the church, to which I was about to be ordained, the first idea that occurred 
to me was to introduce one, but I soon discovered that the composition of one 
discourse in the week was as much as I could accomplish compatibly with a 
requisite attention to other ministerial avocations. Nor do I, after the 
experience of above six years, see any reason to regret my having let the 
afternoon service remain as [ found it. [ am very doubtful whether a second 
sermon would bring a larger number of individuals to church in the course of both 
services, and whether the aggregate benefit to my flock would be greater from 
two sermons than from one. As itis, there are generally more persons at church 
in the morning than can be accommodated with seats, and the single sermon is 
perhaps listened to with “ more earnest heed,” than it would be if there were 
two. The afternoon prayers likewise are very well attended. I cannot call 
to mind half-a-dozen of my congregation who forsake them for the preaching 
of the mecting-house; and, with the exception of those whom distance 
precludes from a second attendance at the house of God, I think that there 
are very few individuals absent whom an additional sermon would allure to 
public worship. Considering the disposition which unhappily prevails among 
so many to undervalue the benefit of united devotion, there is also this positive 
advantage in having our churches appropriated, at one part of the Sabbath, to 
this purpose solely, viz.—that it palpably reminds men, that the Sanctuary ts 
not merely a place for religious instruction, (valuable as is that means of 
grace,) but that it is emphatically “a house of prayer,’’* 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Sept. 20th, 1832: A Vitvacr Curatr. 
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Modern Divines of Geneva. Second Series. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Fons 
and the Rev. R. Cattermole. London: Treuttel and Wurtz. pp. 319. 


Tue Editors inform us that this volume, like the former, was undertaken to 
rescue the Church of Geneva from unmerited imputations as to its orthodoxy, 
as well as to present a specimen of the powers of its clergy to the world. It 
must be allowed that M. Cheneviere distinctly recognises the doctrine of the 
atonement, but although there may be nothing in the other sermons on which 
any one could found an accusation, there does not seem to be any thing by 
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* Of course I do not wish these observations to be understood as having any 
reference to churches where two sermons on the Sunday are customary. In such 
cases there are frequently two clergymen, the population is generally large, and the 
deficiency of a second sermon would be severely felt. In large towns the clergyman 
has not the same opportunities of being serviceable to his flock by personal inter- 
course with them as the pastor of a village has, and therefore, in the former instance, 
public exhortation becomes mpre requisite. 
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which it could be very successfully rebutted, especially when one knows the 
language which the Rationalists permit themselves to use without attaching to 
it the same meaning as the orthodox. There is some pleasing writing, some 
good sense, and some very reasonable and, undoubtedly, very natural com- 
plaints of the fanatical and arrogant spirit which has shewn itself in some 
ministers of the church of Geneva ; but there appears also in this volume a want 


of any cordial love of the great truths of the Christian system, and a very sus- 
picious silence about them, 





The Chvrislian Schoolmaster, or Conversations on Various Subjects between a 


Village Schoolmaster and his Neighbours. By the Rev. Samuel Hobson, LL.B. 
Norwich. London: Seeley and Co. 


THESE conversations are on the sabbath, on tithes, on the errors of the church 
of Rome, the use and abuse of private judgment, and on separation from the 
church. 

With the exception of the dialogue on that very difficult question, the use 
and abuse of private judgment, where the question is not placed on the grounds 
which appear (to the reviewer at least) to be the right ones, these dialogues are 
extremely good, and very likely to do service by the plainness of their language 
and the good sense of the arguments. 


Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study of Nature and Natural Theology. 
By J. L. Drummond, M.D., &c. &c. London: Longman & Co. 1831. 


“Scrence in union with natural religion,” says Dr. Drummond, (p. 137,) “ is 
the pursuit best of all calculated to make our time pass happily, and the 
world we inhabit seem a paradise.” To make the world we inhabit seem a 
paradise, does not appear to be the most desirable thing in the world to every 
body, though it may to Dr. Drummond. Too many consider it as a paradise, 
without either science or natural religion; and where its troubles press 
as heavily as they are perpetually doing, science and natural religion will do 
little or nothing to cure them. Dr. Drummond has not courage enough 
to say straightforwardly that Christianity is either contemptible or mis- 
chievous. But wanting the courage, he has the inclination; and accordingly 
in the midst of these letters about insects and plants, he thinks it necessary 
to impress on his correspondent’s mind (p. 171) ‘‘a conviction that it 
has the undoubted privilege of thinking for itself, of investigating the 
truth of opinions, and rejecting what it cannot but know to be false, no 
matter by what authority it may be enjoined.” With this design, he 
assures his friend, (p. 168,) that “ whenever we imagine things to take place 
contrary to the laws of nature, we are sure to be getting deep in error, 

and to illustrate this, he reminds him of the slavery in which he would have 
lived, had he been born a Mahometan—in which case he would have been 
taught from his earlier years, that eternal suffering would have been his lot 
after death, if he did not believe the truth of the Koran, and the first words he 
would have been taught to read or commit to memory would have related to 
doctrines taken from that book (p. 169.) ‘‘ With the constant repetition of 
these,” (the prayers and ceremonies of the Mahometan Church) “ with the 
means of temporal advantage which the zeal or affected zeal for them is calcu- 
lated to afford, and with the many other advantageous et ceteras which zeal 
secures in Mahometan as well as in too many other countries, it would not be 
easy for you to sce the real truth. Indeed you would shudder, or feel the 
highest indignation at the book or creed of your early initiation being hinted 
at as containing anything but the truth, &c. &c.” (p. 169.) ‘‘ Had you been 
born and bred a Turk, such you would have expected as the reward of your 
faith (Dr. D.’s italics} in the Koran, and of the zeal displayed in your 
exertions for its propagation” (p. 170.) All this is too clear and intelligible 
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to be mistaken. And it is quite as mean and cowardly as it is meant to 
be mischievous. One may respect the open and bold assertion of opinions, 
however erroneous, when they are sincerely held ; but any feeling rather than 
respect must be entertained for the person who has not courage to avow his 
opinions because he fears the consequences, and yet does what he can to 
insinuate the mischief in a covert way. It is not worth while to pursue this 
matter farther. There are no indications of power about Dr. Drummond 
which can make any attack on Christianity from him formidable. It is only 
right to advertise parents who might naturally be led to place a book on such 
a subject as this, with good engravings too, in the hands of the young, what 
they may expect there. As to all Dr. Drummond’s declarations of the won- 
derful moral effects to be produced by natural religion alone, it is enough to say 
that proof is wanting. No such proof is afforded by Dr. Drummond or by 
his work. When we find a man insinuating that religion is professed from 
mere interest, when we find him declaring that a number of the Established 
Clergy believed in Johanna Southcote, when we find him unhesitatingly 
guilty of such monstrous falsehood as the assertion that the revenues of the 
church are 12 millions per annum, when we find this and twenty things more 
of the same sort against the professors and ministers of religion, scattered 
through a volume quite unconnected by its subjects with such matters, we see 
at once that natural religion does not necessarily eradicate malice and un- 
charitableness, and a love of slander; and when we find the same person 
insinuating what he will not openly avow, we see that it does not necessarily 
teach men patiently to suffer for the truth’s sake. Of Dr. D.’s good sense 
one or two proofs will be sufficient. He tells us (p. 103) that the love of 
nature is almost always crushed, as things are, by a bad education! He wishes 
a museum and lecture room were established in every village (p. 319); and 
informs us (p. 326) that a church steeple sometimes costs enough to found an 
university. When a man persuades himself that education is so bad that 
there is hardly any love of nature in the world, and that the world is still so 
blind that it generally receives any imposture or superstition, but has no love 
for science, and that church steeples are so dreadfully dear, one can really 
hardly be angry with him any longer. One sees his weakness ; and the sort 
of liberal cant into which he has fallen is only one very natural result of 
confined views and limited understanding. 





A Sermon preached at Ashby-de-la- Zouch, on the death of the Rev. R. B. Rad- 
cliffe, Vicar. By the Rey. J. Chandler, Curate. Ashby: 1832. 


Tuts is a very beautiful and affecting account of a Christian Minister labour- 
ing beyond his strength, and under dreadful illness, in the service of his peo- 
ple ; and of that people acknowledging those services by warm affection in his 
life, and deep lamentation for his death. : 





Twenty Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone. Second Series. 
Oxford: 1832. 


Mr. Girptestrone has selected such of his sermons as seemed to him best 
calculated for family reading, and printed them in this volume. They are 
entitled to quite the same commendation as the former volume. (See B. M., 
vol. i., p. 480). The subjects, and the manner of treating them, are anything 
but common-place. Both are highly calculated to gain and fix attention. 
The doctrine is truly scriptural, and is enforced with the greatest earnestness 
and affection. Mr. Girdlestone has also just published a Sermon on the duty 
of visiting the sick, preached during the prevalence of Cholera in his parish. 
It is a truly Christian discourse, It sets his character in a high light, and 
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the account which he gives of the Christian conduct of his parishioners, in 
attending the sick without fear, is a delightful testimony to them.* 





A Sermon, preached at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Colchester. By the 
Rev. W. Sharpe, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 

Turis Sermon vindicates the right of the Christian minister to defend himself 

and the Church boldly, though temperately ; and points out the line which he 

should take. It is excellent as a piece of composition, just, eloquent, high- 

principled, and in every way worthy of its invaluable author. 





Sermons on Sunday Evenings; by the Rev. E. Wilson, Rector of Topcroft. 
London: Longmans. 1832. 


THesE are plain and earnest sermons, a great many of which might be read 
in families to great advantage, and would do Mr. Wilson great credit both in 
matter and manner. There are some, however, which require revision very 
much. ‘There are strange expressions, such as (p. 28) “ The slightest breath 
of his displeasure, more hot than flames of sulphur ;” and there 1s a tendency 
to use lax and figurative expressions on deep and difficult subjects, where the 
greatest preciseness and simplicity of language are desirable, as, for example, 
in sermon 11, on the sinfulness of human nature. We believe that we should 
fully coincide with Mr. Wilson in opinion, but there are expressions from 
which they who hold that human nature is a mass of corruption, and the 

who hold that, although it still possesses many estimable qualities, it is still 


too corrupt and too weak to do any thing effectual to its salvation, might each 
claim him for their own. 





A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, on the present Condition and Prospects 
of the Established Church. By M. A. London: Roake and Varty. 1832. 


Tuis is a very sensible pamphlet, written with a good deal of spirit, and expos- 
ing very many of the delusive arguments brought against the Church by the 
Radical press. It may be safely recommended to general perusal. 





Narrative of the Conversion (by the instrumentality of two Ladies) of James Cook, 


the Murderer of Mr. Paas. By Mrs. Lachlan. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1832. 


Have neither Mrs. Lachlan, nor the two unhappy ladies here mentioned, any 
father, brother, or friend, to prevent them from libelling Christianity by ack 
a book, and to save them from such an exposure of themselves, such an inde- 
cent and unfeminine exhibition of their private journals and prayers? Of the 
book it is better to say as little as possible. It presents one of the most dis- 
gusting instances on record of the dreadful error which induces fanatics to 
impress a miserable criminal with the belief that he is in one instant made a 
perfect saint from an abandoned sinner. On the Friday, these two ladies 
found Cook hardened and scoffing. On the Monday they do not hesitate to 
call him a “ most interesting child of God,” and to assert that ‘“‘ Christ shines 
in every look and every word’’!! Indeed, the language is throughout so awfully 
impious and blasphemous on this topic, that it is impossible to quote any more 
of it. This, too, is mixt up with such nauseous accounts of the “ sweet 
expression” of Cook’s face, and his interesting and handsome appearance—of 
the present of cambric handkerchiefs made to him by the ladies—of their 
anxiety to hear him sing—and of his heavenly smile just before the drop fell,— 
that it is difficult to tell whether horror or disgust prevails in looking at this 
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* May we ask by what authority Mr. Girdlestone appointed a fast-day in his 


parish, and whether it is advisable for individuals to attempt what even the proper au- 
thority cannot enforce ? 
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shameful book. It is quite certain that no one could afford the scoffer and 
the infidel a better opportunity of presenting Christianity in an odious and 
disgusting point of view, than these unhappy ladies have done. As to the 
main point involved in the book—viz. the persuading a criminal in three days 
that he need not have a fear or doubt,—the bringing him to a condition in 
which he tells you that he is quite sure of his salvation,—it is quite needless 
to say a word here. On these ladies’ interference, again, nothing can be 
required, when Mrs. Lachlan justifies it on the ground that some clergymen 
go out hunting! Reasoning would, of course, be thrown away on such people. 
The real truth is, that, if they are sane, they are not Christians, and that this 
could be proved by fifty places in this book. Take a single instance :—the 
two ladies tell us that they went to Dr. Fancourt (the chaplain of the gaol) to 
defy him, and to tell him that they deficd him, and that they would see Cook, 
whether he liked it or not. They abuse Dr. F. in the most improper terms, 
accuse him of total want of Christianity, irritability, &c. &c.; they repeat 
every word he said ; and as even they are not so insane as not to feel that he 
did not say one word unbecoming his calling, they refer for proof of his fury 
to his looks! And then, having proceeded to assert that Dr. F. is wholly 
unregenerate, one of these ladies (!) adds, that even at the eleventh hour there 
is hope, and that it is possible he may yet obtain a brighter crown in heaven— 
than herself! (p. 186.) How far they who can hold such language and enter- 
tain such feelings are from understanding the first principles of the gospel, it 
is needless to observe. But one is tired of speaking of such people and such 
a book. 





Historical and Antiquarian Notices of Crosby Hall, London. By E. J. Carlos. 
London: Nichols and Son. 1832. 


Ir is a matter of great satisfaction to see public attention directed to the pre- 
servation and restoration of ancient buildings, a point to which such shame- 
ful inattention has been shown for many years. Crosby Hall is probably the 
oldest building in London, having been erected before 1475, and being very 
remarkable for its beauty as well as its antiquity. Yet, for a series of years 
it has been allowed to be a packer’s warehouse. A very large part of the 
splendid mansion of which it was a part has been utterly destroyed, and 
much of its ornamental parts, interesting for their antiquity as well as beauty, 
has been carried off within these few years. A Committce is now formed for 
restoring this ancient building as far as possible. Mr. Carlos is a member of 
it, and we beg to recommend both his book (which is very interesting and cu- 
rious) and the object which he seeks to promote to the attention of the public. 





A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of the Middle Ages, including 
the Words used by Old and Modern Authors in treating of architectural and 
other Antiquities ; and illustrated by numerous Engravings (by J. Le Keux) 
of all the members and varieties of Christian Architecture. By John Britton. 
London. (Two Parts published.) 1830 and 1831. 


WE need not say a word to shew the great importance and usefulness of this 
work, which is so extremely wanted. It could not be in such good hands as 
Mr. Britton’s. ‘The two first numbers are very ably done; the engraviugs are 
(like all from Le Keux) exquisite; and the price is very low. We have only 
to say to Mr. Britton, make haste and let us have the rest as soon as possible. 





The Bath and Bristol Magazine and Western Miscellany, 4 Nos, Bath: 1832. 


Tis work excludes politics and religious controversy, and is intended as a 
receptacle for the literary, moral and religious, essays of the inhabitants of 
Bath and Bristol, and for biographies of remarkable persons connected with 
them, as well as for the collection of local information. It is verv well con- 
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ducted, contains some very able original papers, and some very in 
contributions of letters, &c. Those of the late Archdeacon Dau 
extremely interesting; and the character of the late Robert Hall is v 
done indeed. The remarks on quietness in preaching are most judici 
deserve general attention from clergy. 
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The Landscape Annual for 1833 ;—the Tourist in Italy; by Thomas Roscoe. 
With Drawings by J. D. Harding. London: Jennings and Chaplin, 
62, Cheapside, 

We can bear very strong and decided testimony to the fidelity of a great part 
of these views, from personal observation. Indeed, they give the character of 
the Italian landscape more accurately than most of the publications which we 
have seen; that marking feature, the Maritime stone Pine holds its due 
place in several of the plates. There is a view too of that most exquisite 
of bays, the Bay of Spezzia, which is quite perfect. 





The Literary Souvenir, for 1833. Longman. 
The New Year’s Gift, or Juvenile Souvenir, for 1833. Longman. 


Tuese two Annuals, the one edited by Mr. A. Watts, the other by his wife, 
are full of pleasing pictures and matter. If the first of them contained no- 
thing but Mr. Uwin’s exquisite picture of Children Praying, it would be worth 
all the money. The verses which accompany it, though perhaps a little too 
long, are full of right and beautiful feeling. In one’s earlier years the poetry 
of passion is eagerly sought for; but in the midst of the fever of worldly 
occupation we turn from it with disgust, while the simple display of the piety 
and confidence of childhood goes at once direct to the heart. But this volume 
contains also a sonnet from Wordsworth, which makes it “ rich indeed.” 

In the second of these volumes it is impossible not to notice the very beauti- 
ful picture of the Juvenile Mendicant, by an artist of the moft refined and deli- 
cate mind, Mr. Westall, one with whom the world has gone hardly, and has 
never given the honour due to his talents, his taste, and his learning. 
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CANADA COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT, IN 1826. 


To racititaTe the conveyance of emigrants from the head of Lake Ontario 
to the Huron territory, the Commissioners of the Canada Company have made 
the following arrangements :— 

Two good covered stage waggons, with teams of four horses each, are to be 
constantly kept travelling between Hamilton, at the head of lake Ontario, and 
through Wilmot to Goderich in the Huron territory, at the following moderate 
rates of conveyance :—From Hamilton to the Wilmot Line, for each adult, 
14 dollar; from the Wilmot Line to Goderich the same charge ; and for 
children in proportion. The carriage of luggage from Hamilton to the 
Wilmot Line will be 14 dollar per cwt.; from the Wilmot Line to Goderich 
the same charge; and for intermediate distances at proportionate rates. 
Each passenger to be allowed 56lbs. of luggage free. 


Vot. Il.—Nov. 1832. 20 
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On the arrival of steam-boats with passengers at the head of Lake Ontario, 
twelve extra waggons will be kept in readiness at Hamilton, to afford the 
necessary facility of conveyance to the above-mentioned places, n the 
following terms:—From Hamilton to the Wilmot Line, 2 dollars; from the 
Wilmot Line to Goderich, 14 dollar. But the carriage of luggage to be the 
same as by the regular waggons. And for the cg@venience of emigrants who 
intend to settle in the Huron Tract, in addition to the taverns already esta- 
blished on the road between Hamilton and the Wilmot Line, four taverns and 
stables have been erected at the following places, viz.—the Wilmot Line, 
the river Avon, the river Thames, and at Ross; being places at convenient 
distances for persons travelling towards Goderich. 

Storehouses are being erected at the above-mentioned points, to be well 
supplied with pork, flour, tea, and sugar, salt, nails, hatchets, such carpenters’ 
tools as are likely to be required, window-sashes, glass, putty, cooking utensils, 
crockery ware, &c.; all which articles are to be supplied at prices far below 
what they would cost to the settlers were they to be supplied in any other 
way. 

The Commissioners have entered into these arrangements solely with the 
view of promoting the comfort of emigrants during the journey, as the com- 
pany have no interest in, nor derive any benefit from these establishments, but 
sanction them expressly for the purpose of enabling the emigrants to obtain 
readily the articles they may require, and of preventing any imposition upon 
them by exorbitant charges. 

The Company’s Commissioners are also completing arrangements for the 
purpose of forwarding settlers by steam-boat conveyance from the Welland 
Canal to Goderich, in the Huron Territory, thus enabling emigrants to proceed 
either by land or water, as they may find it most desirable.* 


LANDS IN UPPER CANADA, TO BE DISPOSED OF BY THE 
CANADA COMPANY. 


Ist. Detached Lots or Separate Farms,—from 50 to 200 acres each, scattered 
through the different townships in the province. 


These lots are, in many instances, interspersed in the old settlements, and 
have the advantage of established roads in their immediate vicinity. 

The Company are selling these lots at prices varying from 7s. 6d. to 20s. an 
acre, one-fifth payable down, and the remainder (which industrious settlers 


would be able to pay out of the crops) by annual instalments in five years, 
with interest. 


2d. Tracts or Blocks of Land, containing from 1000 to 40,000 acres each, 

situated in the western districts of the province. 

A town, called Guelph, has been built, in a central situation, on one of the 
most considerable of these tracts, in the Gore District, and roads have been 
opened, at the expense of the Company, to the various townships around ; and 
one main road is completed from Guelph to Dundas, twenty-four miles, which 
latter place will become the depdt for all grain raised in the back townships, 
where it is shipped for the Montreal market, and will fetch as high a price 
there as at York. Upwards of 200 houses are now built at Guelph; a first- 
rate stone grist-mill ts finished and in operation; a saw-mill; school esta- 
blishments; and there are several taverns, where board and lodging may be 
procured on moderate terms, and tradesmen of most descriptions are among 
its inhabitants, which amount to about 1000. Building lots, of a quarter of 
an acre, in the town sell at 10/. each. 

Settlers with capital, who prefer establishing themselves on land on which 
partial clearings have been made and log-houses erected, will generally find 
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* They who wish for a cheap, sensible, and instructive book on Emigration to 
Canada, should buy ‘ Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada, by Martin Doyle.’—Eb. 
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lots with such improvements for sale. This afises from persons going origi- 
nally in very destitute circumstances, who, having succeeded on their lots, are 
willing to sell their land, with a reasonable profit, to new comers at from four 
to six dollars, with the improvements on the same, houses, barns, &c. These 
individuals generally remove further westward, having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the country, and purchase on the Huron Tract, which is equal 
in quality, at from 7s. Gd. to 10s. per acre. 

A large block of land in the township of Wilmot has been surveyed, laid 
out into farms, and a road cut through it from Guelph, leading through the 
Huron Tract, to the Port of Goderich, on Lake Huron. 

A considerable stream, offering great advantages for mill-seats and hydraulic 
purposes, flows through part of this block. 


3d. The Huron Territory,—a tract of 1,100,000 acres, in the shape of a tri- 
angle, its base being about sixty miles in length, resting on Lake 
Huron, and having a direct navigable communication through Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, to the Atlantic. 


The Company have laid out a town in this district, called Goderich, at the 
confluence of the River Maitland with Lake Huron, which promises, from its 
local advantages, to become one of the most important and flourishing settle- 
ments in the province. 

A considerable number of enterprising colonists, and among them many 
possessed of capital, have sold their old cultivated farms and settled near 
Goderich, where there is a grist-mill, saw-mill, brick-kiln, tavern, &c.; a con- 
siderable quantity of land has recently been taken up by them, at from 7s. 6d. 
to 10s. per acre; with this party are several old American settlers, who have 
been fifteen and twenty years in the province, and well qualified to judge of 
the advantages of the situation. The harbour, the only one on the Cangdian 
side of the lake, is capable of containing vessels of the burthen of 200 tons; 
and it has been established as a port of entry, which will insure to the inha- 
bitants a great share of the trade with the upper countries, and their opposite 
neighbours in the new settlements in the United States. 

The scenery on the River Maitland has been described as more like English 
than any other in America. There is abundance of brick-earth and potters’ 
clay in every direction round the town. 

The establishments at Goderich have been formed by the Company, princi- 
pally to afford facilities, encouragement, and protection to settlers, who may 
be disposed to purchase and improve the adjoining lands. 

Roads are now completed, as marked out in the map, one from Goderich to 
the town of London, where it joins the Talbot road, and connects the Huron 
Tract with Port Talbot, and another from Goderich to Wilmot, connecting 
these settlements with York and the various towns on Lake Erie. Cattle and 
provisions can be obtained in abundance by these routes, or the still more easy 
water communication between Goderich and the old well-cultivated settlements 
of Sandwich, Amherstburgh, and Detroit. 

For the making of roads, and towards the improvement of water-communi- 
cations, the building of churches, school-houses, bridges, wharfs, and other 
‘works, for the benefit and accommodation of the public, the Compamy have 
engaged to expend a sum of 48,000/. in the Huron Tract; all such watks and 
improvements to be approved of and sanctioned by the local authorities. 

With respect to the soil in the Huron Tract, it is only necessary to quote 
the words of the Surveyor—“ the quality of the soil through the whole is such, 
that I have not seen its equal in the province; the soil is generally composed 
of a deep, rich, black loam, and thinly timbered.” 

With respect to the important consideration of climate, reference may be 
made to the subjoined report. 

Persons possessing small capitals will find the Upper Province the most 
desirable part of the colony to fix themselves in, expecially if they have large 
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families. One hundred pounds, on arrival at the spot, will enable an indas- 
trious person to support his family, because, in purchasing land, one-fifth only 
is required to be paid down, and the remainder, with the advantage of having 
roads and markets, can be made off the farm in time to meet the instalments ; 
and in no one instance have the Company, since its formation, had occasion 
to resort to compulsion for any arrears. 

The Company’s Commissioners at York, in Upper Canada, have directions 
to treat with associations of settlers for large or small tracts of land, should a 
number of persons prefer settling together. 

To the agxicultural class of emigrants having some capital every possible 
encouragement is given; such as are simply desirous to obtain work, if they 

roceed direct to York, are sure to obtain it. The wages of a farming labourer 
in the neighbourhood of York, Guelph, and Goderich varies from eight to twelve 
dollars per month and his board. Many thousands landed in the season of 
1831 at York, and all found employment. Working Artisans of almost all 
descriptions, particularly blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers, 
masons, coopers, millwrights, and wheelwrights, get high wages, and are much 
wanted. Industrious men may look forward with confidence to an improvement 
in their situation, as they may save enough out of one season’s work to buy 
land themselves in settled townships. It is also a matter of much encourage- 
ment to the poor class of emigrants to know that the Provincial Legislature, 
aided by the assistance of some gentlemen in and about York, have erected a 
commodious brick building in York, for the temporary use of such emigrants 
as may need it; and to prevent the inconvenience which has happened from 
their not being able to find accommodation on their first arrival, it is the duty 
of the superintendent of that establishment to seek out employment, and 
direct labourers to persons in the country who require servants. 

The soil and country possess every requisite for farming purposes and com- 
fortable settlement, which is proved by the experience of the numerous 
industrious emigrants now settled there. The samples of Upper Canada 
wheat have not been exceeded in quality by any in the British Market during 
the past year. The population of the Province, which is rapidly increasing, 
consists, almost exclusively, of persons from Great Britain, who have gone 
there to settle. The taxes are very trifling, and there are no tithes. The 
expense of clearing the land and sowing ready for crop is about 31. 10s. per 
acre, if paid for in money; if done by the purchasers themselves they must 
possess some means of their own, or employ part of their time at wages. The 
Company do not interfere in the outward passage of emigrants, but passages 
to Quebec may be obtained on the most reasonable terms, from any of the 
great shipping ports in Great Britain and Ireland, by application to the ship- 
owners and brokers ; it is expedient that the emigrant should embark early in 
the spring, that he may have the summer before him, and leisure to settle his 
family comfortably before the winter sets in. 

The expense of conveying a family from a port in the United Kingdom to 
York, Upper Canada, is as follows :— 3. 10s. to 4/1. for the passage of an 
adult from England to Quebec ; children 11. 10s.; provisions about as much 
more; but from Ireland and Scotland the whole expense is considerably’ less. 
From Quebec to York the expense is about 1/. 10s. to 2/. for an adult, and 11. 
for children, without provisions. _ 

ga The Company’s Agents, on the arrival of Emigrants at Quebec or Mon- 
treal, will, for the season of 1832, convey them, free of expense, to York, or 
the head of lake Ontario, in the vicinity of the choicest lands, provided the 
emigrants pay a first instalment, in London, Quebec, or Montreal, of two 
shillings an acre upon not less than one hundred acres, and the Company’s 
Agents in all parts of the Upper Province will give such emigrants every 
information and assistance in their power. Should emigrants, on arrival at 
York, not settle on the Company’s Lands, the Money paid by them will be 
returned, deducting the actual expense of conveyance. 
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The ordinary baggage of emigrants consists of their wearing apparel, with 
such bedding, and utensils for cooking, as may be required on the voyage ; and 
any articles of clothing not intended to be used at sea, ought to be packed in 
water-tight cases or trunks, not exceeding eighty or ninety pounds in weight. 

The Company will receive deposits of money at their office, in London, from 
persons emigrating to Canada, giving letters of credit on their Commissioners, 
in Canada, for the amount, by which the emigrant gets the benefit of the 
current premium of exchange, which in 1831 was from 6 to 10 per cent. 

All further information may be obtained by letter, (post paid,) directed to 
John Perry, Esq., Secretary, St. Helen’s Place, London ; of the Agents—John 
Davidson, Esq., Quebec ; ‘aie Hart Logan and Co., Montreal; James C. 
Buchanan, Esq., New York; of the Company’s Commissioners, the Honourable\ 
William Allan, and Thomas Mercer Jones, Esq. York, Upper Canada; and in 
the United Kingdom, of Messrs. W. D. and W. E. Acraman, Bristol; John 
Astle, Esq., Dublin ; George Buchanan, Esq., Omagh, Londonderry ; Messrs. 
Gilkison and Brown, Glasgow; Messrs. Watson and Graves, New Ross; 
Mr. Anthony Morgan, Great Yarmouth; Mr. Isaac Lenny, Norwich; or to 
the different ship-owners and brokers at the out-ports in the Canada trade, all 
of whom, as well as any persons interesting themselves practically in emigra- 
tion to Upper Canada, may have a parcel of the Company’s proposals and 
printed papers sent to them free, by addressing a letter to the Secretary. 

When parties have determined to go, a letter of recommendation to the 
Company’s Commissioners will be given to them to enable them to select a 
good location to settle upon. 


CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS OF UPPER CANADA, 

From an official R of an Agent of His Majesty’s Government, laid before a Select 
7 of Whe Hotes of =< in 1829, by His Majesty's Tudor Sertane of 
State for the Colonial Department. 

The Climate of Upper Canada is considerably milder than that of the lower 
province, and the winter shorter in the same proportion. In both these respects 
it improves as you proceed to the westward; so much so, that although the 
frost generally sets in in November at its eastern extremity, and continues in 
that neighbourhood till the middle of April, it rarely commences on the shores 
of Lake Erie before Christmas, and it usually disappears between the 25th of 
March and the Ist of April. 

On a comparison with the climate of Great Britain, the heat in the summer 
months is somewhat greater, but never oppressive, as it is always accompanied 
with light breezes. There is less rain than in England, but it falls at more 
regular periods, generally in the spring and autumn. The winter cold, though 
it exceeds that of the British Isles, is the less sensibly felt, in consequence of 
its dryness, and seldom continues intense for more than three days together, 
owing to the regular fluctuation of the wind between the north-west and south- 
west points. It may be observed that the winter season is the most favourable 
to land-carriage, as the roads then admit of sledging in all directions, which is 
a very expeditious mode of conveyance, and attended with but little draft; so 
that one horse or ox can, in this manner, easily draw double what he can upon 
wheels, It is hardly necessary to state that in a country so overspread with 
timber there can never be a deficiency of fuel. As the forests disappear the 
climate improves. 

Soil.—Upper Canada is blessed with as productive a soil as any in the 
world, and it is easily brought into cultivation. The nature of the soil may 
. be invariably discovered by the description of timber it bears. Thus, on 
what is called hard timbered land, where the maple, beech, black birch, 
ash, cherry, lime, elm, oak, black walnut, butter-nut, hickory, plane, and tulip 
tree, &c. are found, the soil consists of a deep black loam. Where the fir and 
hemlock pine are intermixed in any considerable proportion with other trees, 
clay predominates ; but where they grow alone, which is generally on elevated 
situations, sand prevails. This also happens where the oak and chestnut are 
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the only trees. These sandy soils, though naturally unfavourable to meadow 
and pasture, are found to produce the brightest and heaviest wheats, and can, 
with the assistance of gypsum, which abounds in many parts of the province, 
be made to bear the finest possible crops of clover and Indian corn. In moist 
seasons the clays furnish the greatest burthen of grass. Perhaps there does 
not exist in any quarter of the globe, a country of the extent of Upper Canada, 
containing so small a quantity of waste land, either of marsh or mountain, yet 
there is not deficiency of water ; for, independently of the numerous rivers 
and streams which flow ugh the country on every side, good springs are 
universally found either on the surface or by digging for them. 

roductions.—The timber most esteemed in Upper Canada for build- 
ing and farming purposes is the white oak (very similar to the English); the 
yellow pine, a sort of deal which cuts up into excellent boards, as does also the 
tulip-tree, which there grows to an immense size. This latter timber is by 
many considered the best for weather boarding, from its superior facility in 
taking paint; and being of the poplar tribe, it is less liable than most other 
woods to accidents from fire, as it never blazes; the oak and hickory are 
principally used for ploughs, cart-wheels, &c. 

The black-walnut, cherry, and curled maple, work up into durable and 
beautiful furniture of all sorts. From the maple, the settlers, by a very simple 
and easy process of tapping, obtain in a few days a sufficient quantity of sugar 
to supply their families for a year; many, indeed, manufacture a considerable 
surplus for sale. Soap may be made in any quantities from the wood-ashes, 
with the addition of a certain proportion of tallow or grease of any kind. 
Plums, cherries, crab-apples (which latter yield an excellent preserve), goose- 
berries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, grapes, cranberries, walnuts, ches- 
nuts, and filberts, grow wild in the woods, where game is sufficiently abundant, 
consisting of red-deer, hares, pheasants, woodcocks, snipes, and quails, with 
many other birds, good for the table; in which enumeration should not be 
omitted the wild pigeon, which, at certain periods of the year, migrate from 
the westward in flocks of such magnitude as surpasses all description, and are 
excellent eating. 

Grain, §&c.—The grain grown in Upper Canada consists of spring and winter 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck-wheat, and Indian corn; the last of which is a 
most important article of consumption. Peas are the only field pulse cultivated 
there; the summer heats being considerably too great for beans. There are 
potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, clover (red and white), and timothy grass. Both 
flax and hemp grow remarkably well. 

Fruit and Vegetables.—All the fruits and herbs common to the English 
kitchen-garden thrive well in this province; and several of the former which 
cannot in all seasons be had in perfection in England, without forcing, succeed 
there in the open air; melons in particular, which are excellent. There is also 
a great variety of apples, pears, plums, &c. of the finest quality which are 
known to European orchards. The stone-fruit is also raised on standards. 

Agriculture.—Course of crops :—The soil being of such a nature as not to need 
manure, the same attention is not there paid to the regular succession of crops 
as in Great Britain. After wheat, which is quandiy luavete in the month 
of July and beginning of August, rye can be sown on the same ground in the 
autumn to advantage; the rye crop is frequently laid down with clover or grass 
seed, which, unless the farmer is pressed for ground, will continue to furnish 
good meadow and pasture for four or five years, otherwise it is ploughed up 
before winter, and in the spring put into pease, spring wheat, Indian corn, 
barley, oats, or buck-wheat, all of which answer very well; the two first rather 
benefiting than impoverishing the land. The leaves and tops of the Indian corn 
are likewise excellent winter food for cattle, particularly milch-cows. After 
any of these latter crops, wheat may be sown again. Potatoes and turnips suc- 
ceed well upon newly cleared land, as a first crop; potatoes being put into the 
ground with a hand-hoe, from the beginning of May till the middle of June ; 
turnips are sown about the first week in August, after the greatest heat has 
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subsided, and at which time the fly has disappeared, simply requiring the 
harrow. It is to be understood that the new land is never ploughed for the 
first crop. Timothy is the grass most cultivated, as it affords a large burthen 
of the best hay, besides good after-grass; however, it is best mixed with clover, 
to which it serves as a support, and prevents matting. 





AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


Tae provisions of the Act for the better employment of Agricultural 
Labourers are already beginning to be taken into consideration in Sussex. 
A string of resolutions adopted at a vestry meeting held at a parish in the 
vicinity of Horsham are forthwith to be presented to the magistrates, in petty 
Sessions, for approval and sanction. Other parishes are about to bring the 
provisions of the Act in operation. The resolution states—That a rate for the 
better employment of the industrious and able-bodied labourers shall be levied at 
the rate of 4s. 6d. in the pound, for six weeks, to commence at such time as the 
Vestry shall determine. That every rate-payer shall be allowed to work out 
the amount of his rate at the following scale of wages, or pay the balance to 
the overseers :—For boys under 16 years old, 6d.; for youths 16 to 18, 10d. ; 
for single men, 18 to 20, 16d.; for able-bodied men of 20 years old, 20d. 
That every rate-payer shall, at the end of the period agreed on, make a true 
return of the christian and surname of every boy and man, with their ages, 
place of abode, and wages paid to each that they may employ; but in no 
case will higher wages be allowed from the rate. That all labourers, or 
servants, whe shall reside in or belong to the parish, shall be included in these 
regulations. That all the sons of farmers of the before-mentioned ages, 
actually employed as labourers by their parents, be considered as similarly 
situated with other labourers. 

In connexion with the important subject of agricultural employment, the 
subjoined table, which shews the precise number of acres in the several 
Counties of England to every able-bodied agricultural labourer, cannot fail 
to be especially interesting. The facts which are demonstrated by the follow- 
ing statement may operate in communicating sound views on the topic of 
emigration. iitaiten 


Counrtirs, able-bodied Coun Tiga. ae baaied” 
Labourer, Labourer 
TIN soanctnnmnanserancsinnieed 23 TIENT sc cnccscupecnesnaabasnainaanan ae 
BEES échcvdnccesenctbasnabooennn 27 MIUNEEE cccovccccocoscencedncesenes ED 
TOURED” dctsncsecnnarecacenssaasca ae POMROUE 5 o.cc ccc cckscccteccsconéa Ge 
Cambridge  .......ssesesscessees 30 Norfolk .200.cccccccoccoscccccsscossse OW 
Pe Northampton ......ccessesseseeeees OO 
COUGOED wisecectiiosesidccsties 29 Northumberland ...............6.. 98 
Cumberland ......ccseesseeeeeees 70 Nottingham .....scccccscersereeees OO 
Derby  ..ccseccccscrseeecseccesere OO Oxford .rorrcocsscorecsssoscreeveeses 25 
ee ee re Rates, sscntmecenuimankhae 
ES a Galo cccccececeessccsesboceecocansonse 37 
DIL, . cncbenovasdcntencesnseens te MGRRRURER. : coccodecene cqucecenqneuiet ae 
TE «cen napenagehepoennenatbeehen 24 SS EE 
SS TERS Rae 31 SEEIES _ oo teccencnceeecteencensnannenel 
Hampshire ....cssseeeeesererene BO GaPPOY cccocccccccceccoececsces pecece 30 
BETIOE occa ccaccinsccesessentce 34 ee 
POPC’ nc cncecvccecodcieetsions 20 Wet vectvicccbecs ebtvedidetes 30 
Huntingdon ........ccseeesereee BL Westmoreland ........c0seeeeee 78 
TRANG viiid edith voccicebdsibude Be WRG vsddsdesevcctivededsstacbvetiabes 3t 
TAMOREAEP ocecccscccccssccsetccrces Worcester ..... oo débncctddaaeedés oa SE 
RaReeRNGE -; ccctsncse ccccsctetic soos OD WOeB occa ones caccocssessochncssdnate Oe 


The Principality of Wales contains 49 acres of land to every able-bodied 
labourer.— Lancaster Herald. 
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AUGMENTATIONS. 


“Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has been pleased to augment the Perpetual 
Curacies of Leeds with Broomfield, in this county, from the rectorial tithes of 
Maidstone, as empowered by the Act of Ist and 2nd William 1V.— Maidstone 
Gazette. [This is done under the Augmentation Act. A former number 
records his Grace’s augmenting the Vicarage of St. Thomas, at Cliffe, Lewes; 
and it is well known that this is going on to a great extent. It is stated, 
indeed, that the Archbishop and the Bishop of London are taking measures for 
augmeating ali the small livings in their gift, not limiting themselves to 2007. 
as the point to which they are to be augmented, but beginning with those 
under 200/., and augmenting them partly by charging the see with an imme- 
diate payment of a certain annual sum, and with a further payment to com- 
mence at the end of fourteen years after the first renewal of the lease under 
which the estate, upon which the payment is charged, is holden. For exam- 
ple, it is understood that the Archbishop has given the living of Folkstone an 
immediate augmentation of 30/. per annum, and a reversionary augmentation 
of 70/., raising it from 140/. to 2401. per annum. The Archbishop, upon the 
next renewal of the leases, will make an abatement in the fines, proportioned 
to the payment which will be chargeable on the estates. This has been 
already done by the Archbishop in a very considerable number of livings (it is 
said more than twenty); and by the end of the present year, the Bishop of 
London will have augmented all the livings in his gift under 200/. per annum, 
of which however there are only eigh?; and therefore it is his intention, when 
he has gone through them all, to begin again and raise them gradually to 3004. 
per annum. }] 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND HIS CLERGY. 


Tue following letter has been addressed by the Bishop of Durham to the Rev. 
J. Sandford :— 
sas Sept. 7; 1832. 

“ Rev. Sir,—As you have taken upon yourself to be the medium of com- 
munication to me from a certain portion of my clergy in Northumberland, it 
becomes necessary that I should address to you a few lines upon the subject. 

“T cannot but exceedingly regret that any portion of my clergy, however 
well-intentioned, should think it expedient, at the present moment, to increase 
the public excitement respecting the Church, by agitating questions, and 
bringing forward propositions, far more likely to embarrass its friends, and to 
encourage its opponents, than to produce any substantial benefit. An Eccle- 
siastical Commission having been recently appointed, and now in actual opera- 
tion, for the express purpose of investigating the revenues and other circum- 
stances of the Church, it might have been expected that the clergy would see 
the propriety of at least suspending their judgment on those circumstances 
until after the result of such investigation might be made known. Most clear 
it is that every judgment formed without reference to such information must be 
very liable to error, and can be founded upon no accurate knowledge of the case. 

‘I feel myself therefore precluded (were I even disposed to encourage these 
irregular and unauthorised movements) from expressing any opinion of my 
own on the various suggestions contained in the two memorials which have 
been sent tome. Those suggestions involve questions of such magnitude and 
importance, with reference to our Church Establishment, as require much 
more deliberation and discussion than can be expected from collecting the 
opinions of some few individual clergymen, imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject, and not possessing the means of obtaining the requisite information. 
Indeed, until better informed than I can yet be, I should not think myself 
warranted in giving a decisive judgment upon any one of them. For these 
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reusons | most earnestly deprecate a proceeding which appears to me ¢aleu- 
lated to do much harm and no good, while at the same time it seems to ‘cast 
an imputation of supineness or indifference to the spiritual interests of the 
community, on the part of those who hold the most responsible situations in 
the Church, which I believe to be wholly unmerited. 

“Tt will give me much satisfaction if these few observations should have 
their intended effect upon such of my clergy as may have inconsiderately been 
led to the adoption of this measure, Their obliging expressions of personal 
esteem in the memorial addressed to me I duly appreciate, and in return I 
desire them to accept my best wishes for their welfare, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, “Lam, Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 


“ W. Duneim.* 
“ To the Rev. John Sandford, Vicar of Chillingham.” 
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CHURCH REFORM. No. I. 
( Continued + from No. 8, p. 200.) 


Tunas are, at all events, becoming more intelligible every day, and whichever way 
they may go, it is quite clear which way a large party intends them to go. The 
language of addresses to electors and by electors, the furious attempts made by all the 
radicals and dissenting journals to stir up the cauldron, and to excite a loud clamour 
and strong feeling for Church Reform, the declarations of those journals which 


* A correspondent from the county of Durham feels great anxiety that a phrase in 
the last number of the British Magazine should not be misunderstood. ‘The words, 
“ Durham Clergy,” were used of 483 clergy of that diocese who had followed Mr. 
Sandford as their leader. But as their case was particularly deseribed previously, 
and they were spoken of with reference to this transaction only, this gentleman need 
have no fears. Even in these days, indeed, when people believe any thing, there can 
be no fear that it should be believed that the clergy of Durham, as a body, dis- 
tinguished as they are in every respect, would follow either Mr. Sandford, or anybody 
else, in such a course as that gentleman has marked out for himself. — 


+ It is necessary for one moment to notice a long attack on certain ag 2 in No. I. of 
this article, in the Brighton Herald a few weeks back. In the first place, the writer of the 
article does most earnestly beseech the commentator to do with No. I. exactly what he has 
done with No. L., i.e. to give extracts from it, and comments as like the last as possible. The 
writer had no conception how well his reasonings could be made to look till he saw them 
so admirably set off by these exquisite comments. But he is compelled to say that when the 
excellent commentator states that the British Magazine is the organ of the High Church 
Party, and that it is clear from the tone of the British Magazine that that party will not 
have any reform in the church, he makes three small blunders. In the first place, the 
British Magazine is not the organ of the High Church party, and nothing can be more 
unjust than to fasten on a party the opinions of an individual writer who has no sort 
of authority to declare any one’s opinion but his own, and who only endeavours to give the 
reasons why he holds that opinion. In the second place, even the poor British Magazine, 
instead of being against all reform, says expressly, Reform real evils, but do not make them 
worse, and do not commit injustice in remedying th:m,—modest requests enough, one would 
think, though langht to scorn by reformers. And thirdly, if the chief prelates of the 
church are any part of the High Church party of whom the commentator speaks, so far are 
they from refusing reform that they have proposed, two years ayo, a total change as to 
tithes, and an enormous change as to pluralities, and have carried a measure for diminishing 
the pro of bishops and ters, and increasing small livings with it. It is a great pity 
that reformers hate facts so desperately. 


Vou, 1.—Nor, 1832. 2 p 
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considered as a of the Government, and perhaps, above all, the 
clear and unhesitati tion made by a man of rank (Mr. Pelham,* Lord 
Yarborough’s tens at a reform dinner, that he had it in his power to inform the 
public that a bill for Church Reform was already drawn by the Government, (if 
there is no mistake in this, )—all these things tend the same way, and speak the same 
language. In a word, even supposing that no particular interest were felt about the 
ehurch per se, political parties are an bn. to try their strength round this question ; 
and let it be observed that there are three great parties in the country, of which the 
radical or movement party, honestly avowing its wish to change every thing, will haye 
a double aim in agitating this question. It will not only seek to ascertain its 
as measured against the House of Peers, whose existence obviously depends 
on the resistance which they can make to a second attack like the last, but in the war 
which it honestly avows against all institutions it would also wish to rid itself of the 
Church without further trouble. The conservative ray is, by its very nature, at all 
times, cold and indifferent about most things, and, it is much to be feared, that 
questions concerning religion are not the most likely to awaken the warm sympathies 
of politicians. Still, as a party, it must on every account stand forth as the cham- 
pion of the church. As in Ireland the tithe question is only a prelude to the 
rent question, so it is clear enough to all, that if the Church is destroyed by the 
radical party, it only suffers more than other institutions by falling first. The battle 
too for the very existence of the House of Peers is obviously to be fought round 
the first great question which is tried between the parties. And finally, though cold and 
indifferent as a party, and not easily warmed to great exertion, the conservatives 
number among them a very large body of men deeply and warmly attacht to the 
Church, and fully sensible of the social and religious blessings which it has bestowed 
on the country. Let any one read the glorious speech of Mr. Bickham Escott, 
at Bridgewater, full as it is of noble principle, of high religious feeling, and of 
glowing and splendid eloquence, worthy of Burke, and often very like him, or let him 
read the clear, powerful, and eloquent speech of Mr. Praed in Cornwall, and he will 
easily see that the church will have noble defenders enough. There is only one 
source of fear, viz., the inclination manifested in too many quarters of this 
party to listen, without full knowledge or examination of the subject, to schemes 
of reform, which sound well and profess to do away with great inconveniences, while 
in fact they are either impracticable or would introduce worse evils than they 
remedy. ‘The admission of such schemes will infallibly break the strength of the 
party, and divide it so as to leave the enemies of the church but too clear a field for 
effecting their object. Lastly, there’is the Government. But of that party nothing will 
be said here, not only because its views are uncertain, but because, while observations 
like the above may be made anywhere, and cannot be called political, because they 
neither praise nor blame parties but simply state facts, no notice of the plans of 
Government could be so framed as to avoid the appearance of party politics, which 
are on principle excluded from this Magazine.+ 
Now nothing can be more to be deplored by the friends of the Church, than that 
the Church should be the question round which the fury of political contention is to 
exhaust itself. All its great duties must be suspended, all possibility destroyed of 


a 


* How satisfactory is it to find from the annals of the same dinner, that even in these days 
of total change, one genus of animal, the "squire Western breed, is still flourishing! Sir Wan. 
Ingilby is in truth Western Redivivus. His whole speech was quite inimitable. The 
manner, the feelings, the taste, the slang (for Janguage cannot be predicated of the marvellous 
sounds which escaped from the worthy Baronet’s lips) are all true Western. But, above all, his 
j and the sport with which he proposes to solace his vacant hours in Lincolnshire, 
“shaking a parson by the ears,” are truly worthy of a country squire of the olden time. 
How much are Sir William’s neighbours to be envied such a companion! And then his 
delightful ignorance of the ways of this wicked world! He found an advertisement of the 
sale of a living, and a living and a clergyman being clearly connected even in his mind, it 
never occu to that innocent mind that any squire in the world ever owned a living 
er ever sold one. The parson in good truth whose ears the ~ Sir William proposed to 
shake was bly some brother Baronet, or Mr. —s the Auctioneer ! 

+ It ought, however, to be said, in justice to individuals, that both the Chancellor and 
Mr. Stanley (and they are a host) have declared, in the most positive terms, their opinion as 
to the inahenability of church property. Mr. Macauley, a new member of government, 
declared last winter his belief that it might be confiscated on the death of its actual possessors. 
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effecting the only improvements which are ever made without far more mischief than 
good resulting, viz., quiet improvements, courting no notice, and effected without 
noise or pomp. Its real character must be misunderstood, misrepresented, and sub- 
jected to all the odious violence of party rancour; so that, even supposing no more 
serious results to take place, the hatred of its very name, imprest by that rancour on 
many a young and noble heart, will endure through life. 

One wonders whether all this strikes the Meddlers with any feeling of remorse, 
When they see every radical paper using their names for purposes of mischief, and 
as means of exciting popular clamour, and asking who can deny the necessity of 
reform when the wise Mr. A., and the religious Mr. B., and the orthodox Mr. 
C., and the liberal and enlightened Mr. D., all true friends of the Church, all 
honourable men, aye, and Clergymen too, have so loudly insisted on this point, do 
they not feel even a momentary qualm of conscience? do they think that they have 
done as they ought to the Church which they were bound to serve with all their 
heart, when they have so acted that their names can be used in justification of 
attempts, if not to subvert, yet entirely to change that Church, because there were 
half-a-dozen words in the Liturgy which required alteration, or because they wished 
to conciliate this party, or neutralize the violence of that, by concession or concilia- 
tion? Do they think that they have done wisely and well when those members of 
the laity who have been alluded to as well inclined to the Church, but not well 
informed about it, can find strong reasons for believing that they ought to listen to 
the cry for Church Reform since it is raised by Clergy, and that things must be bad 
indeed when the Clergy would allow, nay, actually wish for, change? These men, 
as politicians, perhaps, are well inclined not to make difficulties where they are not 
called on to make them, to yield where they are told they may, and to uphold no 
principles which they are not called to uphold. They find, beyond a doubt, but too 
full a justification for compromise, concession, and looking to expediency in the 
words and acts of the Meddlers. Well and wisely, indeed, spake the oracle of old, 
when it said—M?) xivee Kapapway* axuwnrdo¢ yap dpeivwy. Some of the Meddlers 
have moved Kapaptva with a witness. They began with babbling of petty reforms of 
petty evils; and we are now (thanks to thei for helping on the crisis at least) in the 
midst of a daily debate whether there shall be an Established Church in the country 
or not.* 

But why is all this said? and why is the subject taken up at all? Simply because 
no fatal or irrevocable step is yet taken, and it is the duty of every one who feels him- 
self bound to the Church, however humble may be his powers, to endeavour to dispel 
delusion, to counteract the imposture of words, and to induce those by whom the 
destinies of the Church (humanly speaking) will be decided, to look at things, net 
words,—to beseech them not to legislate in the dark—not, because violent laymen or 
thoughtless clergymen raise or continue a clamour, and because it is easy to give a bad 
name to any thing, to decide without examination that it deserves that bad name— 
not, finally, for that is the great object of this paper, to cure one evil by introducing 
a greater, or to cure it by inflicting injury and doing injustice. Of course, these 
remarks are addressed to a limited class of readers. So far they have only spoken 
of parties in the mass. They must now, for a moment, consider Church Reformers 
more in detail, in order that it may be understood to whom they are directed. Th 
take for granted then, it must first be observed, that the Church Reformers, with 
whom they suppose an argument to be held, mean to be honest, and not to rob or 
plunder. That should always be understood first of all. If Parliament, or the 
Rulers of Parliament, whether high or low, mean to rob, it would be very oblig- 
ing in them to say so, as it would spare all argument; and then the Church has 
nothing to do but to say, ‘*‘ Now I understand you, and there’s my money ; for, no 
doubt, I am not strong enough to knock you down, and, therefore, as you are a thief, 
I must deliver.” And, beyond all question, there are a great many persons, both in 
and out of Parliament, who have such intentions, and if they are strong enough to 
carry their intentions into execution, argument is useless, and the Church is gone. 
This class of Reformers may talk of reform, or what they please; but some from 
religious hatred, some from irreligious hatred, some from the hope of gain, some 
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on this subject, in his masterly Concio ad Clerum, have not been more generally read, Of 
course, mere Meddlers are here alluded to, not honest Reformers on principle. 
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from the hope of confusion, wish for destruction. It is impossible to ap these 
enemies, do what you will. When they make objections and raise a clamour on 
some particular matter, it would be quite idle and foolish to suppose that yielding or 
altering that, would appease them. Their demands for reform do not arise from 
wishing to see the Church better and stronger, but from thinking that they are 
thus getting on in the right way, not to see it at all. When a candidate for a county, 
and a Peer's brother, tells a clergyman honestly, “ We want to get you off our 
shoulders,” it is very certain that he will ery out for Church Reform on the hustings, 
write about it in his election addresses, and vote for it in Parliament; but it is 
equally certain that no reform will satisfy him but that. blessed reform which places 
the P¥&torial tithes of his own estate in his own pocket, without his paying for them. 
And when the sterner and more bitter of the Dissenters tell you of the dreadful cor- 
ruptions of the Church, if you have common sense, you must know that the remov- 
ing those corruptions (if they exist, except in their fancy) would exasperate, not 
soften, their anger. The envious and malignant heart is not softened towards the 
object of its hatred by the growth of that object in beauty and virtue. And the last 
few months have shown to what extent this part of the Dissenters have allowed bad 
feelings to take possession of their minds. The newspapers have teemed with their 
writings, and they have issued from the press in unparalleled abundance, filled with 
a bitterness which nothing but fanaticism and puritanism could inspire. ‘To such 
an extent, indeed, has this been carried, as actually, in many places, to rouse 
a counterbalancing spirit; and Reform Committees, in canvassing for the next 
election, when they have inquired how it comes that some parishes which were all for 
them before, are all against them now, have ascertained, to their own satisfaction, 
that the Dissenters have carried things too far, and have displayed a domineering, 
harsh, illiberal spirit, which cannot be tolerated, and which (in good truth) will 
always be an effectual barrier in their way. But, to return, Church Reformers like 
these cannot be appeased by concessions, which they demand only for form's sake, 
while within they are bent on totally different objects. ‘Then, again, there is that 
too large, and, it is to be feared, increasing party, which almost openly, in its organs 
(both certain London and country papers), scoffs at all religion, and is dead to all 
right and wholesome feeling,—which secks to pervert the heart of the reader, by 
indecency and slang in one department, by scoffs at religion in another, by inspiring 
hatred of every hody and every thing in a third, and by reviling and sneering at 
every thing which, up to these times (whether good or bad), an Englishman has 
loved ; which sees every thing through the medium of the market, and considers 
literature and art as mere means for deceiving and ruling mankind. Church Re- 
form, too, is the ery of these men. But what reform do they want but the reform 
of extirpation? They wish to see that terror to evil men like themselves, Religion, 
rooted out of the land, and they know, although others do not, that they shall have 
more than half done their work if they can destroy the Established Church. 
But they cannot do the work single-handed, and they cannot avow their real aim. 
So they raise the ery of a Reform of Church evils, and by means of this warwhoop 
they are able to hound on to their accursed work men who would be horror-struck 
if they knew whose cause they were aiding, and whose work they were working. 
These men, it is needless to say, cannot be appeased by any Reform. No! there is, 
of a truth, a large phalanx united against the Church,—too many of the greedy 
and dishonest proprietors, who stupidly hope to get its property in the struggle,— 
too many enemies in spirit, urged on by the bitterness of religious fanaticism,—too 
many haters of God, and his name, and law ;—with these no argument can prevail : 
if they can destroy us they will; no sense of right, no hatred of wrong, no scruple 
about injury to individuals, or to the nation, no love of religion, no fear of God, 
will stop them for an instant or prevail to save us; with these—the dishonest, the 
fanatic, and the unbeliever—there is but one resource, the resource of defiance ; there 
is no way open but, as Mr. Escott says, in his great speech at Bridgewater, to 
deal with them as well as we can by force when the day comes. God will either help 
the right, or, if he try them by defeat, enable them to bear the blow. ‘To none of 
these persons, then, are the preceding or the following observations directed. But 
there is also a very large class (at present the tools and instruments of the others) 
who have as strong a sense of justice, and as much love for religion, as any men 
living, and who are sincere friends to the Church too, who are now calling for Reform. 
It is to them, and them alone, that these observations are directed, and they are once 
more intreated to remember that all which is contended for here is, that they who 
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wish to preserve and improve the Church, must never consent that evils shall be cured 
by the introduction of greater evils, or at the expense of right and justice. To 
these positions they will give a ready assent; and then all which they have to do is to 
see whether the arguments offered in the former paper against several measures, and 
here offered against others proposed, prove that these measures would make things 
worse instead of better, or that they cannot be accomplisht without injustice. 

But before any particular measure is touched on, it seems of great importance to 
make one observation of a general kind. Let it be remembered by all persons who 
are not plunderers and robbers, that the question is complicated in the highest 
degree by the extent of private patronage. Many beneficial changes (as will be 
noticed immediately below ) might be introduced by the permanent union and eonso- 
lidation of two or more parishes, each with very small populations, and all making 
up together little or not at all more than a competency. The evils of starving 
incumbents would be thus done away in great measure. But where one living 
belongs to a public body, or to the members of it, three belong to private individuals, 
The advowsons are their property, and they will not consent to what they think may 
be disadvantageous to it, or inconvenient to themselves. Nor can they be compelled 
to do so by honest men or honest means. ‘The taxation of livings again, to augment 
small preferments, or for other ecclesiastical purposes, must always be a gross 
injustice to persons who have bought their livings without incumbrance, This is a 
consideration which seems rarely to enter into the minds of Church Reformers, 
Their operations are to be magical. Give them only power to do whatever they 
please, and they can draw a most beautiful picture of their own performances. Let 
them give this power to the stupid, bigotted anti-reformers as well as themselves, 
and, stupid as they are, they will make very pretty pictures too. But they, at least, 
will wait till they get it, and try to effect such improvements as they can, with such 
means as they have, and not trouble themselves about what they have not. They 
cannot forcibly strip private patrons of their private patronage, and consequently 
they know that, if justice is to be regarded, many ineonveniences which private 
patronage entails must be borne, or palliated by such means as justice allows and 
careful consideration directs. 

Come we then to Pluralities. It has been said already in this paper that pluralities 
are an evil per se; and let any and every Church Reformer say anything and every- 
thing that he pleases about them. There still remains a very ugly question about 
them, which must be answered after all the abuse. Suppose all pluralities done away, 
and a resident incumbent in every parish :—things would go on beautifully, no doubt ; 
but how are you to get a succession of incumbents? It is very easy to say “ Pho! 
pho !-—there will be no difficulty about that ;” and one gets a large allowance of such 
answers from Reformers, who, some how or other, are desperately shy of looking 
forward and seeing how things will work. But let us try todo so, ‘The number of 
curates employed in such a case (7. e. in parishes where the duties were heavy or the 
incumbent old or infirm) would be comparatively very small. Now the large mass 
of livings are in the gift of lay patrons, and their sons or relations are brought up to 
the Church, and form the largest and a most valuable portion of its ministry. But, a 
living being filled by a man of perhaps 35 or 45, will a father bring up a son to the 
Church, in expectation of his being settled in the scene of his duties, and with an 
adequate provision, after five-and-twenty or thirty years, and not before ?—And this, 
when he knows that during those twenty-five or thirty years he will not perhaps be 
able to find a curacy to be ordained upon, or only with the most extreme difficulty ? 
It would be a pleasant thing, no doubt, for the individuals, and highly advantageous 
for the Church, to have her future ministers idling about the country for ten or a 
dozen years after their education is completed, looking for a curacy but not finding 
one. Nothing could be more advantageous to the formation of their characters— 
nothing could fit them better for their future line of life. If this argument is not 
sound, let the Church Reformers answer it. The person who uses it now was (to his 
shame he confesses it) rather apt to declaim against pluralities, without considering 
the question more than in its first aspect ;* and he forms no worse wish for his anta- 
gonists than that they may be as much galled by this argument as he was. Let them 
remember that pluralities are admitted to be in some degree an evil, (although the 
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* It was proposed first in an admirable letter in vol. i., p. 355, of this Magazine, which 
deserves the utmost attention. 
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evil is exaggerated, ) but still an evil which is not to be cured by introducing a worse. 
And they who wish to end them at once are requested to point out how men are to 
get into the Church when every living has (according to the theory which is so beau- 
tiful) a resident incumbent. The only expedient which presents itself to the writer 
would be one fraught with monstrous injustice and hardship to poor incumbents— 
viz. the compelling every clergyman who has a population above a certain number to 
take a curate. If, indeed, the Reformers would, when they do away with pluralities, 
induce Parliament to levy a tax to pay such curates, all would be well. Do they 
thif&k they could manage this ? 

The rea} truth is, that people are led away by words on this, as on most matters, 
and that they do not see the merits of the case. The law directs that in every 
parish where it is possible there shall be a resident curate where there is not 
a resident incumbent: and no excuse can be offered where (without a sufficient 
and clear reason) the law is not enforced. Take the common case of pluralities, 
where a curate is resident on a benefice of from two to three hundred a year, the 
incumbent himself being resident on another of the same value elsewhere. Is the 

ish worse off with probably a single man receiving nearly half the gross income, 
and with that and his own little private means making out a sufficient income, 
than it would be with astarving incumbent, who, when he has paid all the outgoings, 
has little more than his curate, except probably a wife and young family, having 
ventured on matrimony in the first erultation of being a beneficed clergyman? The 
truth is, that pluralities under another name (as this is so detestable) would be, as 
they have indeed always been, the best remedy for one of the evils most complained 
of—viz. the inadequate provision which some benefices afford. Look, for instance, 
at the parish from which this paper was principally written. Its value is about 4002. 
per annum; the population under 300; while the next parish has a population of 
about 700 or 800, and is worth only about 120/. per annum. Now, if private 
patronage did not interfere, is it not clear that it would be far better for these two 
livings to be held by one person, who might then have a fair income, and might well 
discharge the duty due to about 1000 people? In other words, did not private 
patronage interfere, the system of unions would be a great advantage to the country, 
although no one, probably, would venture formally to propose it even by that name, 
in times when there is so much in aname. For there are many parishes, the popu- 
lation of which is too small to give employment to a man in the vigour of life; and 
where the income is small too, the union of two or even three such parishes (the wri- 
ter knows many cases where three might be united with advantage) would be a great 
alteration for the better. And if in some cases the population, though not too large, 
lay too wide for the services of one man to be quite as efficient as might be wished, it 
is asked whether it would not be better for the people that there should be one incum- 
bent with a competent income, who might employ, direct, and correct a young man as 
his assistant, than that there should be two or three starving incumbents, weighed 
down perhaps by a family, and by all the distracting cares which in poverty it brings 
on a father’s heart, and totally unable even, without it, to afford that charity and 
assistance which their poorer parishioners need? Such a change would both do away 
the evil, now loudly cried out against, of the inadequacy of some clerical incomes, and 
would also, perhaps, ensure a tolerable supply of clergy to the Church. Probably 
few persons would object to this measure, if, from the state of patronage, it could be 
carried.* And if not, are they quite sure that they are right in objecting so entirely 
to pluralities ? It is not contended that pluralities are as entirely unobjectionable as 
this system would be; but they exist, and without injustice to any one, and they 
certainly embrace several of its chief advantages, although, as the dog has had a bad 
name given him, these are ali overlooked in the passion for change. Facts are always 
the strongest arguments. The writer has an intimate friend who is a pluralist. He 
holds two livings within about twenty-five miles of each other. Where he is not 
resident, he has a resident curate. When this gentleman first took the curacy, as he 
was inexperienced, things did not go on as well as the rector wished. But his advice 
was of course given freely, and was taken in every point ; and he has now the satisfac- 








* If men were not so wrong-headed as to reject every plan which does not profess to cure 
evil at once, a deal might be done in this way by exchanges of patronage between 
publ bodies, the bishops, and the crown, and indeed between these parties and private patrons ; 
and by Enabling Acts, if required. Private patrons, too, might do a good deal by exchanges 
among one another, a sufficient control being provided in all cases as to the amount of unions. 
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tion of knowing, that if he were ten times resident, his parish, which he always visits 
at stated times, could not on better. His charities to his two parishes are pre- 
cisely the same. The school of each costs him nearly 302 per annum, and the Christ- 
mas charities to each about 402. Now, in what material point would the parish where 
he is non-resident have been benefited, if his curate had been made rector at once, 
when he would have had no older friend to advise and direct him, and when he could 
not, from the income of the one living, have possibly given the same sum to the 
school or to the temporal wants of his parishioners? But, to conclude what has been 
here said as to pluralities, let it not be supposed for a moment that there is any 
intention of defending the accumulation of very large preferments in the same ome 
The Archbishop's Bill did away at once with all pluralities in cathedral 

and there is no good churchman who will not be perfectly satisfied to see a bill meron 
which shall also limit the amount of income to be enjoyed from pluralities of benefices. 
But in passing any such bill, and settling its details, the honest legislator must 
remember the desirable end which pluralities now answer, viz. that of diminishing the 
number of starving incumbents and keeping up the succession; and he must not 
consent to any measure which will not answer this double end as well. There are 
10,693 parishes in England, and it seems always assumed that there should be 10,698 
incumbents, each provided with a sufficient maintenance ; and then that no pluralities 
should be allowed. But, in the first place, how this sufficient maintenance is to be 
got while laymen hold the great tithes of half the parishes, without a very long pro- 
cess and the infliction of enormous injustice, no one can tell. And if it could be 

the whole assumption is false ; for though the church suffers dreadfully for want of 
clergy in great towns, no good results from having two men in the vigour of life close 
together, each with only half his proper employment. Where the parishes of A and 
B lie close together, and each has a population of only 300 or 400, there is no offence 
to God or man, Reformers may depend on it, in A and B being held by one man, 
whether the arrangement be called a plurality, union, or consolidation. The whole 
good or evil of such an arrangement will depend on the details and the local cireum- 
stances. 

As to Cathedrals and their property, the writer feels almost hopeless. How can 
such a question be argued in these days, or how decided except'in one way? If I can 
shew the wise men of these days that such a scheme will return an immediate profit, 
or that by such a plan of instruction a man can in so many months acquire some- 
thing which he can shew, they will listen, But how vain is it to talk to them of 
schemes and plans and institutions, whose benefit is indirect, remote, and can never 
be brought to market. No matter that such schemes may foster all that is best and 
brightest and holiest in man, no matter that from them he may derive whatever will 
elevate him highest in the rank of moral and intellectual being, make him most a 
blessing to his own times and a blessing to future ages, no matter that all man’s 
highest qualities must derive their greatest lustre from indirect influences, no 
matter that a man cannot be built up like a wall, but must owe his highest 
advancement to favourable opportunities for educing and rym 0 imagination, 
the taste, and the feelings, for cultivating literature and art. at is all this? 
Can he take out his refined taste and his lofty imaginations and his spiritual feel- 
ings, and put them in his hand and exhibit them? If he cannot, he may possess 
them in vain in these days. He is wanting on the only balance in which most men 
now either can or will weigh him. But besides this, there is another argument 
by which one is knockt down at once. It is quite enough in these days to point 
out men on whom all opportunities and advan have been bestowed in vain, 
in order to prove that they will be bestowed in vain on all, and ought to be done 
away. Shew, by every argument that experience and reason can dictate, that fellow. 
ships in a college, by the freedom from active daties, and by the command of books 
which they give, by the moderate competence which they supply and the consequent 
freedom from secular anxiety, by the remembrances and excitements which the resi- 
dence in a college and university inspire, are eminently calculated to foster literature and 
genius, and to call forth and cultivate some of the most admirable qualities of 
the intellect and heart! To all this, a sufficient reply is found by pointing out two 
or three fellows of colleges of portly shape and rosy cheer,—and there is not a radi- 
cal paper through the country which will not hold this as a reason good for extirpatin 
an institution which can only foster gluttony and indolence. How can one p 
against all this? Qu’est-ce que peut faire la raison avec sa filet de voir contre cette 
gueule-la? One must simply confess that, viewed through the medium of the market, 
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cathedrals cut @ very poor figure indeed, and one has very little to say against their 
being pulled down and brought to market themselves. ; ; 
But there is yet another and more formidable argument behind. It is contained 
iri two words, Cheap Religion,* and the writer fairly confesses that he has no means 
of arguing with those who holdit. If it can be shewn that by seizing and demolish- 
ing Cathedrals, and applying their produce and revenue to other Church purposes, 
the slightest saving would be effected in the payments made to the clergy, it would 
be of no avail that an angel should proclaim that Cathedrals serve the most important 
and foster the most noble feelings. He would proclaim this in vain to a very 
body of men, against the hope of saving half-a-crown. This feeling, in good 
truth, is one of our besetting evils in the present day. The English were said to be 
too liberal and profuse in other days, and they are making good haste to blot out 
all memory of the accusation; to make their servants do the most, and to pay them 
the least, is now the national aim and delight, and in due time it will have its due re- 
ward. That human nature, on the large scale, is always the same, is one of the truths 
which may be relied on, and which should be fully taken into account in legislation. 
And he who knows human nature will never doubt for a moment that the minimum 
of pay will of a surety bring at last the minimum of qualification. The only thing 
now ever said on any appointment being made is, that it would be very easy to find 
a person who would do it for less. This noble principle is now the nation’s guide. 
How strongly does it recall to one’s mind the story which, in boyish days, one learnt 
in Selecta e Profanis, of the philosopher who was asked by a liberal of those days 
to become his son's tutor. The philosopher named his price, and the father, follow- 
ing the genuine instinct of a Liberal, immediately exclaimed that he could buy a 
slave for less! “ Doso,” said the philosopher, “and you will have two!” How often 
shall we English Aave two hereafter in every department of life! No plan certainly 
ean secure a nation good and noble servants, because the worse qualities of human 
nature will too often interfere. But there is no difficulty in knowing which will have 
the most good servants, the nation which says, “ I offer you so liberal a reward as enti- 
tles me to expect that you shall prepare yourself for my service by every means 
which a liberal education can offer, to give you enlightened views and generous 
feelings—and then I expect the devotion of your life and thoughts to your employ- 
ment; or that which addresses the miserable supplicant in words like these— 
“ Wretch, I distrust you and every one: if I were to pay you well you would cheat 
me, and be idle; and as I know that you must take what I chuse to give, I chuse to give 
you the least sum on which body and soul can be kept together. You must serve me 
while you can ; and when you can serve me no longer, you may starve.” That such 
feelings and practice are not universal (Di meliora), but too general, and that they 
are disgraceful, is true. But of what avail is it to talk of disgrace? “ Ipse mihi plaudo, 
simul nummos contemplor in arca,” is the sufficient consolation of thousands who would 
think that their own character and that of the nation (right doubtless in the first parti- 
cular) were well sold for sixpence per annum saved from taxation. But where such a 
feeling prevails, such a cause as that of Cathedrals is decided before it is called. 
The judges will certainly chastise if they can, and whether they will hear even after 
they have chastised is very doubtful, and is certainly very immaterial. 
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* Arguments like these are very s. It is very easy to present, in a simple 
form, 7 fallacy, which will seetdahy be admitted by the het and the riaons & whih 
cannot be understood except by those who possess what the mass cannot, however sharp and 
shrewd the schoolmaster may make them, namely, darge views and a large mind, The 
writer is perfectly aware that a very large body of merchants, tradesmen, other residents 
in towns, most of whom do not pay one penny to the clergy, and who Anow nothing of the 
question about the clergy except what they read in the papers, (i.e. perfect falsehoods, ) are 

much deluded by this argument, and very busy in deluding others with it. They are 

playing with edge tools. Do they not know that a very few hours would suffice to produce 
a paper, in which the injustice of calling on one set of men to pay debts which were contracted 
by other men—.i. e. the injustice of upholding the funds, and of paying the national debt—could 
be presented, with great clearness, and in a way quite as taking as the argument about cheap 
religion? No doubt, the arguments used would be false and infamous—quite as false and as 
iniquitous as the inferences drawn from these notions about cheap religion. But they would 
be quite as hard to answer, or harder. This is mentioned to shew that a great many strik- 
ing arguments—arguments greedily received both by narrow and by mean and selfish minds— 


may be at once false and dangerous. 
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And, last of all, what is to be said to the no less reasonable, or unreasonable, feelings 
which view the sublime and elevating worship of God in these his magnificent 
temples, where every thing which can inspire the several senses with reverence 
or charm them to fervent devotion, combines with a harmony not to be described to 
those who have never felt it, and who look on these things as rags, or, as Lord Henley 
more civilly calls them, relics of Popery?* Verily, between Cheap Religion on the one 
hand, and fanaticism on the other, the prospect of argument is not cheering. 

To those, however, who wil hear, and who do not think that money is quite the 
first thing, a few considerations of some weight may be offered. 

People seem to imagine, so constantly has the phrase Cathedral drones been 
dinned into their ears, that the clergy who keep residence in Cathedrals never quit 
the Cathedral town, and have no other duties belonging to them than attending 
to the daily service of the Cathedral Church. 

Now, the real fact is, that they are almost universally Clergy holding Livings and 
actually discharging the duties of these livings, who come in for six weeks or two 
months to the Cathedral Town to reside and attend to the duties of the Cathedral. 
This at once changes the character of the matter, and, where Cathedral offices are 
well bestowed, probably a more desirable arrangement could not be found—where 
they are ill bestowed, where a man has no claims, from his character, learning, or zeal, 
either to a living or a stall, and yet has both, no defence of such a case will be made 
here. Still the abuse of such an institution is no reason for doing it away. And if 
a man who has a laborious cure, and discharges it faithfully for nine or ten months 
in the year, has a stall in a Cathedral to which he can retire for two or three months 
to quiet, to books, and to thought, he will go forth to his duties again ten times more 
fit for their discharge than if he had remained in the sceneof those duties all the year. 
No doubt it is infamous in the Clergy ever to be tired or worn out, to have sinews 
that will ache, or minds that will be weighed down by harassing occupations. But 
the case being so, it is very probable that a regulation which compelled ev Clergy- 
man having care of more than a certain number of souls to go away for ey & weeks 
every year would be a wholesome one, and quite certain that any regulation which 
gives him the power of doing so without difficulty is most desirable. It is Cicero who 
says that without recourse to literature, the advocate would, never be fit for the de- 
mands or the labours of the bar. And most certain itis that if we would have men 
who can not merely do credit to large cures, but discharge their duties with power | 
and efficiency, they must have time for retirement, for refreshing, enlarging and exer- 
cising their minds by large draughts from the sources of both sacred and human litera- 
ture, by undisturbed thought and meditation. Without it, they may go through their 
daily toil like drudges, but they cannot do it in a spirit worthy of their calling. It is 


* “Here steps in Dr. Preston, a good crow to smell carrion. This political man, that he 
might feel the pulse of the Court, had preferred himself to be chaplain to the Prince, and 
wanted not the intelligence of all dark mysteries, through the Scotch especially, of his 
Highness’s bed-chamber. These gave him countenance more than others because he pro- 
secuted the endeavours of their countryman Knox. To the Duke he repairs, and be assured 
that he had more skill than boisterously to propound to him the extirpation of Bish 
remembering what King James had said in the conference at Hampton Court, anno 1, ‘No 
Bishop, no King.” Therefore he began to dig farther off, and to heave at the dissolution of 
Cathedral Churches, with their Deans and Chapters, the Seminaries from which the ablest 
Scholars were removed to Bishopricks. At his audience with the Duke, he told him he was 
sorry his Grace’s actions were not so well in abroad as godly men t they 
deserved. That his safest way was to anchor himself upon the love of the people. 
persuade himself, he should not fail to be master of that achievement if he would profess himself 
not among those that are Protestants at large, and never look inward to the cause of religion ; 
but to become a warm and zealous Christian that would employ his best help strenuously to 
lop off from this half-reformed church the superfluous branches of Romish superstition that 
much disfigured it. Then he named the quire service of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, 
with the ag ts were welniaaed _— anamales — Deny lands of pi gevonan 
commodity, to t, , and unprofitable drones. yet a t chanting pomp 
hindered the heavenly aoe and Sienplleity of prayer, and furthered not the preaching of 
“oe ‘And now,’ says he, ‘let your Grace observe all the ensuing emoluments; if 
you will lean to this counsel, God's glory shall be better set forth, [that is ever the quail 
to bring worldiings into the snare of sacrilege, | the lands of those Chapters escheating to 
Crown—the dissolution of their foundations will pay the King’s debts, &c.’”"— Hachet’s Life 
of Williams, Pt. I. p. 204. 
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vain to say that there are many who never can have these indulgences and advantages. 
This unquestionably is true, and it is‘as true that the work whe done by these men, 
though perhaps as well as under such difficulties it can be done, is not done as 
well as it might. Be it remembered that the argument is not here for creating sine- 
eures, but for continuing an institution which certainly cannot be destroyed without 
flagrant injustice, nor, as it is here contended, without serious injury. If it be said that 
as things are, stalls are not necessarily given to the holders of laborious cures, it may be 
angyered that a law which should do away with Cathedral institutions, and one which 
should join the major part of them to such cures as are here spoken of, leaving the 
patr in the same hands, and leaving the institutions themselves as they are, 
would be two very different things. It is well known that the Church suffers most 
grievously from the extreme poverty of the livings in most large county towns, which 
become the hot-bed of dissent, because, from the total inadequacy of the provision, 
the livings fall into the hands of persons accidentally resident from connexions, or 
from holding schools, and not of those who might properly be selected for such im- 
portant stations. Suppose a stall, or a dignity in the cathedral, to be attached to one 
or two of the most important of these cures in large towns, as far as they will go, 
and the advantage would be felt at once. The presence of one or two superior men, 
of some rank in the Church, would give strength and direction to their brethren, and 
they would not only have the satisfaction of rendering most important service to the 
Church, but would have a few weeks in every year for quiet, reading, and retire- 
ment. The office of archdeacon, again, is one of the greatest importance to the 
Church, and one which, in most instances, is of no value, so that it is most creditable 
to many archdeacons that their duty is so well discharged, at an absolute loss to 
themselves in many cases. ‘This would be remedied, and this most important office 
rendered efficient, by the attachment of a stall to it. The bishop would still be 
enabled to confer this honour on those most worthy of it, while the nature and weight 
of the duties to be discharged, and the discretion required in their fulfilment, would 
be a sufficient safeguard against improper appointments. 

But again, while in thirteen cathedrals, certainly, the whole of the prebendaries 
are alternately resident, in others there is a class of prebendaries who are not 
ealled on to reside, and who hold stalls, very many of which are worth nothing, 
(four, for example, at Chichester,) and the greatest part of which are worth very 
little. For example, taking into account every thing received by a prebendary 
who has held one of the better stalls in a cathedral for thirty-six years, the aver- 
age annual receipts would be under 140i. per annum. Perhaps, had he held it 
twenty years (a long incumbency), the average might have been 401. ‘To some 
of these stalls is attached the right of presenting to a very small living. It 
might not, perhaps, be a very bad thing to annex these livings to the stalls, 
and then, if the leases were allowed to expire, an augmentation of income would 
be gained which would make these livings capable of supporting a clergyman, 
while they would be always reckoned desirable, from the little distinetion 
annexed to them. Where no livings are attached to the small stalls, they 
had really better be left just as they are. Occasions continually arise where it is 
most desirable that a Bishop should have it in his power to confer some mark of 
distinction on a clergyman in the diocese whose zeal and services deserve it, though 
there may be no necessity for materially increasing his income. And these smaller 
stalls afford exactly what is wanted. Even the sturdiest reformer will not think 
that an increase of income which often would not exceed 10, 151, or 251. per annnm 
is very alarming. ‘The trifling changes here recommended would, it is conceived, 
do away with every reasonable objection to cathedrals,* would violate no principle, 
and would leave these noble institutions just as they are, in their full powers 
of benefiting and exalting the feelings of all, clergy and laity, who are admitted 
to a participation in their exquisite services. This part of the subject is treated with 


* One sees with great regret such statements as appeared the other day in a London paper, 
to the effect that a chapel in Lincoln cathedral where the daily early service is perfo is 
in a sad state of dirt and neglect ; and a private letter was sent to this Magazine the other day 
stating the same fact as to St. Paul's. Very probably both statements are untrue, as most 
anonymous accusations are. They are mentioned here in order that the proper parties may 
contradict them if they are. If more decency was exacted from the singing men in some 
country cathedrals, and if the fear of the rod was made more intimately present to the singing 
boys occasionally, great advantage would arise. 
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so much beauty by another hand in this number of the Magazine that nothing more 
need be added on it here. Let it be added, that if space and time were not wanting, 
there would be no difficulty whatever in proving, by an appeal to facts, that cathe- 
drals, as they are, have been a source of strength and blessing to the church in 
another way—by their festering and cherishing men of letters and genius within their 
retirements, Mr. Southey, in an admirable essay in the Quarterly Review, has 
already shewn this in one cathedral; and to the many unspeakable services which 
he has rendered to the church of England, and which entitle him to be placed high 
among her worthies, he is about to add the great boon of continuing this most 
important and interesting line of inquiry, and giving us the History of the English 
Cathedrals, and the great men connected with them. 

It should, also, not be forgotten, that 71 of the most valuable pieces of cathedral 
preferment, besides the deaneries (all of them requiring residence), belong to the 
crown—2l of them being in the patronage of the Chancellor, and the rest belonging 
to the Prime Minister—and that the stalls at St. Paul's, Westminster, and Canterbury, 
which must very much give the tone to the rest, are among them. Now, if Govern- 
ment really contemplates any Church Reform, without entertaining so wild a wish 
as that it should give up its patronage, may it not be hoped that the annexation of 
some of these stalls to important and laborious cures, the patronage of which is alse 
in the Crown, or might easily be obtained, being of little or no value, will be a lead- 
ing feature init? No principle of any kind will be violated, for several such annex- 
ations already exist, (and the Bishop of Durham is about to annex three to the new 
University); no injury will be done to the Cathedrals, which will exist exactly as 
they ever have done, and the greatest geod will be done to the Chureh. If Govern- 
ment led the way, is there any one who doubts that the greater part of the bishops 
will be anxious to follow up such a measure ? 

Some notice has now been taken either in the first part of this article, in another 
part of the last Number, or in the present paper, of schemes which recommend 
equalization of chureh livings, of the demand for an exaction of tenths to augment 
small livings, of the clamour as to Pluralities, and as to Cathedrals. ‘There are a few 
other points which require brief notice ; and first, the complaint as to the want of 
residences for clergy—-a very grievous evil beyond a doubt. But do the cla 
mourers know what the clergy are doing themselves to remedy it, where they can? 
Mr. Hodgson tells us, that up to 1825, the clergy had borrowed above 360,0001 to 
build, rebuild, or otherwise render glebe houses fit for occupation ; and all this three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds the said clergy have paid, or have to pay out of 
their own pockets, by instalments, but too often ill spared, and hardly saved from in- 
sufficient incomes. Do the clamourers not know this, and do they feel no Shame at 
hearing of it, and hearing that this same process of borrowing and repaying has been 
going on every year since 1825, and continues to do so, while the nation does not give one 
farthing to it, and private patrons no great deal? Do they think it particularly 
creditable to the owners of the great Tithes of parishes, where a parish curate is 
slaving on 602. or 701. a year, while they, being patrons too of the curacy, are annu- 
ally receiving hundreds from what belonged to the Church, never to find a few hun- 
dred pounds to build a house, and enable the curate to reside, even when the popu- 
lation may be a very large one? ‘The clergy have done and are doing their part; for 
their own convenience, no doubt, in some cases; to their own bitter inconvenience 
in others, and in all instances to the permanent good ofthe Church. What is to be 
done in those cases where the benefice is so small that two or three years’ income 
would not build a house, it is difficult to see, if neither the laity nor the nation will 
contribute, unless a plan suggested by a very, able and zealous friend of the Church 
should be adopted ; viz., in every case of vacancy of a living without a house, (where, 
consequently, there must probably be a non-resident incumbent at all events), not to 
fill up the living, but to allow the duty to be done by a curate licensed by the 
bishops, and to allow all the income not paid to him to accumulate, till a sufficient 
sum fot building a house should be collected. 

With respect to the augmentation of small livings, it is now quite certain that every 
small living in the gift of either the bishops or chapters will be augmented under 
the Augmentation Act; and it is quite notorious that many colleges have long been 
doing the same. It has already been shewn that clergy cannot be called on, without 
Zross injustice, to submit to a taxation for the increase of livings with which they 
have no connexion, and the great tithes of which are held by laymen. Still, eler 
will feel bound as Christians, and more especially as Christian ministers, voluntarily 
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to contribute all in their power, and even beyond their power, to such an object, 
even if the laity refuse, and with the strongest satisfaction, if the laity will unite in 
this good work, and Diocesan Societies (like that so nobly begun at Oxford) shall be 
formed throughout the kingdom. These societies, in connexion with Queen Anne’s 
bounty, a well considered and sufficiently controlled system of unions, wherever 
practicable, and the great sacrifices now making by the higher clerical bodies, for the 
livings in their own gift, will do a good deal to remedy the evil. And where it must 
often (because private patronage prevents a remedy) still exist, be it remembered, 
that the holding of two small livings by one clergyman, a curate being resident 
where he is not, (and the law directs this already, wherever it is practicable, so that 
no Reform is wanted there), is, in reality, no evil. No doubt, a poor parish would 
like to be a rich one, and to have a wealthy clergyman resident among them; but 
if all the clamour which has rendered schemes of robbery far from abhorrent to 
men’s minds had not been raised, let us only figure to ourselves what impression 
would have been made by a petition from the parish of A, to this effect— Whereas 
B. C., Esq., is owner of the great tithes of this parish, and our poor perpetual curate, 
or vicar, has not enough to live on, or to enable him to do his duty to us, and we 
have requested Mr. B.C. in vain to give him some assistance, we now implore your 
Honourable House to compel the rector of the parish of D, which lies near us, and 
affords him at least GUO. per annum, to pay 2001 out of that sum to our curate.” 
This sounds ridiculous, yet this is, in fact, the proposal which is now made every- 
where, the only difference being, that a great many people are to be robbed instead ° 
of a few, only of not quite so much. 

Lord Henley’s plan of augmentation has been so utterly demolished by Dr. Bur- 
ton's arithmetic, that although legislators may choose to demolish cathedrals for love 
(hatred), they cannot, in the teeth of all calculation, demolish them for the sake of 
augmenting small livings, when, for mere decency’s sake, they must accompany 
such a tremendous change with the enactment of measures which will cost so much 
as to render their destruction unproductive for its original objeet. 

It remains to speak of the clamour about Tithes. But luckily for the writer and 
for the reader, whatever he could say is anticipated in a letter by Camelodunensis in 
this Number. It is earnestly intreated that Church Reformerswill give full consider- 
ation to the arguments there alleged in favour of this mode of payment of the clergy, 
and see whether, on the whole, any one can be devised with as little evil and as much good. 
The obvious facts, that by giving land to the clergyman, he would either be made a 
farmer, or (when without private fortune) exposed to lose his whole subsistence by 
the failure of one tenant, are grave objections which the writer has made a thousand 
times, but has never heard answered any more than another of the arguments there 
advanced, as to the mutual check which tithes impose on the clergyman and tenant. 
It isa curious fact, that a French writer, obviously an unbeliever, (M. Salvador, ) in 
a late work on the Mosaic Law, eulogizes tithes as one of the most happy devices 
possible for paying a priesthood, because it makes their welfare dependent on that of 
the agriculturist, the most important branch of the community, and frees them so 
much from the greatest evil which a priesthood can experience, a personal attendance 
on secular matters. This is certainly curious, that English Liberals shall 
have combined to denounce what a French Liberal—and he no mean man—has just 
discovered to be so admirable. One would say, at all events, “Do not be led away by a 
name, do not condemn where you have neither heard nor examined,” if it did not 
seem that too many, friends and foes alike, were pledged on this point~—and pledged 
on the strength of a name, without hearing or examination. 

The writer cannot but hope that something has been done, at all events, either in 
these papers or in others referred to, towards proving the following points, viz. (1) 
that equalization of Church Property would be a measure full of mischief to the coun- 
try, as it would effectually prevent men of property from coming into the church, 
and bringing into it that property which is now one of the main supports of the 
clergy ; (2) that the question of correcting any real evils in the church is extremely 
complicated by the extent of private patronage, a matter which cannot be ended ex- 
cept by spoliation and a breaking up of society ; (3) that pluralities are neither in 
themselves (especially with such limitations, as to the ertent of income, as no one 
would object to) so great an evil as is supposed, and that by means of them two great 
objects are effected, viz. (1) the obtaining a succession of clergy and giving them pro- 
fessional employment from the moment they are old enough to take orders, and (2) a 
practical remedy, in a great degree, for the evil of inadequate provision for the clergy, 
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which might easily be made almost unobjectionable ; (4) that cathedrals neither are 
as corrupt as they are supposed,—that with very slight alterations, not affecting any 
principle, nor the present form of the institutions, and only using means already used 
in them, their revenues might be made a source of great benefit and strength to the 
church, while these noble institutions would still go on to confer the intellectual and 
spiritual blessings which they have so long conferred on the clergy and laity alike ;* 
(5) that a great deal has been done and is doing towards augmenting small livings 
and procuring residences for the clergy, and that much more may be done without 
any violence, and by feasible and practicable measures ; and (6) that it is a mistake 
to suppose that the law at present allows any parish to be without a resident minister, 
where circumstances make it possible to have one, and that this law, both as to in- 
cumbents and curates, is daily enforced, as it ought to be, with greater strictness. 

But, after all, if all that is here said is deemed idle, the writer would offer a few 
petitions to Church Reformers, the justice of which they can hardly deny. — First, 
he would beg them to be exactly informed both as to the existence of the abuses 
of which they complain, their extent, and the possibility of curing them without in- 
justice ; next, that they would see what indirect good these fancied evils may produce, 
and consider how they mean to eflect the same good when they have done the evils 
away ; and, lastly, that they see that their remedies shall be practicable, shall be prac- 
ticable without injustice, that they will really cure the evils complained of, and that 
they will not introduce more or worse. 

If they deny such petitions, they are either too dishonest or too foolish to be legisla- 
tors; and if they grant them, and are, by good luck, men of common sense, every one 
will wish them good speed. The sooner reforms under these limitations begin, and 
the further they go, the better. 

The real fact is, that the only thing which any real friend to the church can have in 
view, in considering its actual and its possible condition, is, how can religion be most 
effectually promoted, its interests best served,and the clergy made most capable of effeet- 
ing their objects. Whether pluralities, or tithes, or inequality of livings, or any other of 
the matters which are used for exciting clamour, should be allowed to continue or not, 
ought to depend on the consideration of their practical effects on the resolution of that 
question, and not on their name. If it should be found, that even though objection. 
able on some grounds, yet by no other means consistent with justice, can the clergy be 
made so effective, and so much good done at the expense of so little evil on the whole, 
as by these, it would be difficult to feel any thing but contempt for those who would 
think of doing them away in obedience to clamour. 

One can hardly conclude these hasty remarks without addressing a few words to a 
large class of persons, who, though members of the Church, witness all the efforts 
made against it with entire composure. Such a state of feeling is not becoming to 
any men who are really believers in Christianity. Such persons are, in good truth, 
bound to take one part or other decidedly in such a controversy. If it is true, at least 
if it is proved to their satisfaction, that the Church of England, from its existence to 
the present hour, has been a curse, nay, farther, has not been ablessing to the country,— 
if its clergy, or the majority of them, have been ever ignorant of their profession and 
their duties, and greedy only of gain,—if they have done nothing to instruct and 
nothing to relieve the poor,—if there are no monuments of their piety, their learning 
and their zeal in the hands of the Christian reader,—if they have done nothing to illus- 
trate the Christian religion, and nothing to defend it,—if they have ever been bigots 
and persecutors, unchristian in their feelings and unlovely in their lives,—if their 
residence among their people has been a cause of misery and a scene of tyranny,—if all 
this be true—and be it remembered that all this and much more than this is alleged 
against them in not only Radical papers, but in the papers of bodies calling them. 
selves Christian—then every Christian man is bound to rise with one accord and use 
all his energies against such a curse to mankind. It is not enough to forbid such a 
Church to be the established Church, and its clergy to be the authorized ministers of 
Christ, in the country; for it is an offence in the sight of God and man,—it ought 
to be utterly done away, its very memory blotted out, or only remembered as a warn- 





* It may well be doubted whether, considering the impressions which so many thousands 
have carried away from King’s Chapel or York sinter, the sum of money expented on them 
could have been expended an benndlally to the country. Ofcourse this argument is uot ad- 
dressed to the Utilitarians. 
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ing by the dreadful measure of punishment inflicted on it ; the churches which these 
false teachers have defiled should be razed to the ground—their houses burnt with 
fire, and the very earth they have trodden on sown with salt. No common punish- 
ment should await such a Church and such men, for theirs is no common guilt. 
Three centuries have they been trusted with the most solemn and awful commission 
—and three centuries, if all this be true, have they wasted—aye, worse than wasted, 
doing evil where they should have done good. 

But if all this be so false, that the very statement must provoke indignation,—if, 
whether this Church has done all the good which it is supposed it might have 
done, every one who examines can find that it has done very much, much in encourag- 
ing quiet and true piety, much in promoting real and sound knowledge of the Gospel, 
much in illustrating its doctrines and defending its truth,—if it is fuund that, though 
some are seeular or worse, many, oh! very many of its clergy are all that Christian 
ministers ought to be, living in the midst of their people and dispensing to them the 
richest blessings, temporal and spiritual,—can a Christian and a member of that 
Church justify himself either to God or man in sitting down in calmness and in- 
difference while its enemies are all leagued together, while the Radical and the Dis- 
senter, the Papist,* the Politician, and the Unbeliever, “ Gebal and Ammon and 
Amalek, the Philistines with them that dwell at Tyre,” are burning with one 
unholy fire, one bitter malignity to destroy what counteracts their several objects 
and darling wishes? If men and Christians are not to declare themselves and to 
exert themselves for such an object, for what will they exert themselves? — Is 
religion nothing? is principle nothing? is there nothing to be feared but loss of 
money? Say what they will as to the clergy, there have always been clergy, those 
clergy have always been men and liable to human error, and yet the existence or 
destruction of a Church was never deemed till now a matter of indifference to lay- 
men. Nor can it be so in reality if there be any truth in religion at all. ‘The clergy 
indeed will be the most prominent sufferers at the moment, but if religion be true, 
and a Church be worth anything, the loss in the next generation will fall, not on the 
clergy, but on the children of those false members of the Church who allowed 
its ruin. 

Let a few words be said on one odious subject, and then let that be dropt for ever. 
There are many of the Church Reformers who seem to think that they are throwing 
out a bait to the clergy by the promise that present possessors are not to be touched, 
and hope that they shall thus bribe the clergy into an easy acquiescence in any 
measure of future injustice or spoliation—into quietly seeing their successors 
pillaged or pauperized, if they are themselves allowed for a few years to go on as they 
have done. Now what is done to men, and by them, are very different things, and 
there are unquestionably degrees of injustice. If a stronger man than myself robs me, 
and, instead of taking all my money, contents himself with taking Aalf, he is a less 
odious plunderer than one who takes the whole. So, if one legislative enactment 
should confiscate church property at once, and another should confiscate it as it dropt 
in by the death of the present holders, no doubt, while both would be infamous before 
God and man, the first would be a more crying injustice than the second. And this is 
understood wellenough. Mr. Macauley, for example, could not venture, in his address 
some months ago to the people of Leeds, to do more than advocate the second 
measure. ‘The public mind is not prepared at present for an avowal of Such mon- 
strous robbery as the robbery of men in legal possession of property, guaranteed to 
them by every sanction which the law can devise. All this is true and is very well. 
But this has only respect to what is done to the church by laymen. What is now 
under consideration is, what is to be devised for the church, or assented to by clergy- 
men. And if there is one man who is prepared to lay on his successors a burthen 
which he does not, honestly and in the fullest sincerity of his heart, propose to bear 





* One could hardly believe, if one did not see, a Romish Bishop (Dr. Dovle) and a Romish 
Priest (Mr. Me Donnell, at Birmingham) professing Ultra-radical principles. It is supposed, 
whether truly or not, that they do not really hold them, but that, just as in the great rebellion 
some of the leading puritanical Preachers were Romanists (a faet clearly proved ), so the Church 


of Rome continues in the present day its worse than unholy policy, and allies itself with what it 
hates, Radicalism, in order to destroy what it hates yet more—a pure and set iptural church. 
One can hardly believe that, strange and insane as have been some of its hopes, it can hope to 
do more than destroy in this country at least. 

ceooms at all events ludicrous. 


The hope that it can buiid up its own power 
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himself, such a man ought to be marked out by his brethren as one with whom they 
will have no commerce, one who went into the church for his own gain only, 
and is ready to betray its best interests for his own gain, one who is debased 
and degraded in soul, and can only injure and weaken the cause which he professes 
to support. No doubt, a present possessor would be put to more inconvenience by 
changes than one who had never been in the former state of things. But what do we 
talk of inconvenience in such a matter? When men are themselves making changes 
for the good of religion, or for the preservation of a church, are they to think of their 
own inconvenience or that of their family? If they are consenting to their successor 
being put into such a state that he cannot live, or cannot do his duty, they stand self- 
condemned by their own acts and arguments. And if they are not, if they believe 
that what they allow or propose is for the good of that religion, and the preservation 
of that church which they profess to serve, they are bound by every solemn tie to set 
the example. of sacrifice, to shew that they do not ask of others what they will not 
do themselves, aye, and cheerfully too. How can they dare to speak, how bear to 
think of inconvenience ? Are they not Christians, and Christian ministers too? Have 
they no faith in what they teach, and can they find no comfort in the book from 
which they instruct others to bear them up under inconveniences, when the fathers 
of their church found it sufficient to enable them to abide, not inconvenience, but 
the judge, the dungeon, and the stake? Let us hear no‘more from clergy, at least, 
of compromises which must make the clergy the scorn and laughing-stock of every 
right-minded man, which must present them to his consideration as men who, while 
they profess the highest and purest faith, will endure nothing for it; as men who 
profess to love the church, but will consent, without a struggle, to any alteration in 
it, provided it does not touch themselves. Let us consent to nothing which is not 
good fur the church and for the cause of God; and for that let us ourselves, and in 
our own persons, submit to any necesssary sacrifice. 


a 


P.S.—Since this was written, a new number of the Edinburgh Review has 
appeared, containing an article on Lord ged plan of Church Reform. There 
are many features about this article, and indeed about the whole number, well 
worth considering. ‘There is very little of the usual bitterness, very little party 
feeling, but a mild and conciliating tone through the whole, and many most ad- 
mirable sentences, both moral, religious, and political. ‘This remarkable change has 
its meaning. Yet what can one think of the Edinburgh Review extolling Lord 
Henley as a person so remarkably reasonable and free from enthusiasm, when it knows 
that Lord H., in the very book under review, would abolish the name of Dean 
because it is not scriptural, and that he denounces cathedral music as a relic of Popery,— 
when it knows that Lord Henley has put forth a scheme advocating the necessity of 
changes in the Articles, Liturgy, and Discipline of the Church, the education of the 
Clergy, the whole temporal condition of the Church and its connexion with the State, 
and that he went forth to this work supported chiefly by Mr. Howell, of the Epis- 
copal Chapel in Long Acre, a Minister of the Scotch Church, a Lieutenant in the 
Navy, Mr. Nadir Baxter, and Mr. John Mackelean, with three or four clergymen, 
very respectable gentlemen, probably, in their own way, but certainly not contribut- 
ing very 1nuch to raise one’s estimate of the reasonableness of the noble Lord who 
made them his privy-council ? What would the Edinburgh Review, if it saw the 
thing from the other side, say of Lord Henley, and of the singular fitness of these 
gentlemen for the task they have undertaken—for regulating the studies of divines for 
example? Some hints in this article ought not to be lost. In speaking of both 
the Bishops’ property and that of the Chapters, it is said that, if the Crown took them, 
their value would be very much increased ; nay, of the latter it is said, they would soon 


fetch double the amount. Do these hints shew in which way the wind is to blow? One 


thing, however, is certain, viz., that without gross spoliation, it will not be found so 
easy to alter Church property as Reformers imagine.—By the way, one may express 
no small surprise at the Edinburgh Review quoting Stillingfleet’s Irenieum as 
authority, when in after life (at 45) he expressly said that he had altered the opinions 
delivered in that work, written when he was twenty. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE TASTE AND EFFECTS OF COLLECTING 
FRAGMENTS OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE ; 


IN A LETTER, ADDRESSED TO THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, LORD 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, &c.; BY WILLIAM TWOPENY, ESQ.° 


** An Ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing in an orchard or garden." 
Lord Bacon, 


My Lorp,—As I owe the great advantage of your Lordship’s acquaintance to your 
attachment to our ancient architecture, | know no one to whom I can more fitly 
address the following remarks than yourself; I trust they may meet with your Lord- 
ships concurrence. 

I must first state most distinctly that my observations are intended to be applied 
to a class of persons, and not to any individual; and I beg every reader not to lose 
sight of this statement. 

The love of collecting fragments of ancient architecture has risen to such a height 
that it is high time some one raised his voice against a taste which, I think, is false in 
its foundation, and I know to be mischievous in its effects. These collectors are di- 
visible into two classes, Amateurs and Architects. The first class give as reasons 
in defence of their pursuit, their great admiration for specimens of ancient taste, and 
their strong desire to preserve them from that destruction which, they say, would 
befall these relics but for their care. Both reasons are ill-founded; he who has a 
proper feeling on the subject, would much rather see the fragments in their original 
place, forming integral parts of a whole building in unison with them, and where of 
course their beauty and interest are much greater than they can be when broken 
and huddled into the stores of a collector: such a feeling would induce a more fre- 
quent imitation of the example set by my friend Mr. Gage, who, at the sale of Mr. 
Craven Ord's library, purchased a monumental brass taken from a church in Norfolk, 
to which he returned it, in order that it might be refixed in its original situation. 
Often, very often, would the money spent as a bribe to the guardian of the building 
for his silence, and in packing up and moving these stolen goods, effectually refix 
and secure them from future depredators ; and not only would it have that effect, 
but it would also induce the ignorant and careless guardians of the building to bestow 
greater care on their charge, instead of tempting them, as now, to create fragments, 
for which they find a ready and unscrupulous market. I may also remark, that he 
who removes from a building, to which the public have easy access, into his own 
private hoards any relic he may find there, does me, in common with the rest of the 
world, a serious injury; for so long as the thing itself is in its original, and therefore 
proper place, it is accessible to me and every one else, at all times and with little or 
no obligation to any one ; whereas when in private hands, it can be seen in its de- 
graded state and use made of it, by the favoured friends of the happy collector only. 
But, say the collectors, we save from destruction what was loose and would otherwise 
be burnt or knocked to pieces; I have already shewn how much more effectually, 


* The Editor begs to offer his warmest thanks to Mr. Twopeny for his kindness in allowin 
this letter to be reprinted. The good taste and good feeling shewn through the whole of it 
must, one would hope, produce great effect. Nothing can be more hateful than that union of 
selfishness and ignorance which leads collectors to be miserable till they can appropriate 
relics, and makes them imagine that the same effect on the eye or the mind can be produced 
by objects in a museum and in their own place. The eye loses half its pleasure, the mind all 
its profit. The height to which these ravages have be carried exceeds belief: one noble 
Lord carried off all the stones of a church tower to build a summer house, because they were 
better Caen stone than he could find elsewhere. And one Squire, not far from him, has lodged 
one of two knights, which lay in the parish church, safe in his own coach-house.—It ought 
to be mentioned that en Peer to whom the public is indebted for this valuable letter, 
is not (as erroneously stated last month) an architect, but a barrister ; and that his attention 
to such matters is consequently even more highly creditable to him. The pages of this 
Magazine will be always = to him and to Mr. Britton (whose letter follows) in prosecution 
of their laudable object. It should be added, that Mr. Gage is a Roman Catholic, and that it 


is much to be wished that Protestants had more of that reverence for church antiquities, for 


any — has been within consecrated walls, which Mr. Gage has so honourably 
shewn.—Ep. 
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usefully, and properly they may exert themselves in saving the fragments from de- 
struction, and I would observe, that for one accidental fragment which may really 
be saved by a collector, ten which are not loose are purposely torn from their origi- 
nal places, as well by collectors as dealers; for the last will, of course, meet the 
demand by a sufficient supply ; and by such means incredible mischief is perpetrated 
under false pretences. 

My remarks have hitherto applied to fragments taken from the building by the 
collector himself; as a question of taste, they will equally well apply to purchasers 
from dealers or at auctions ; and as a question of honesty, I do not see any difference 
between the collector purloinmg the thing himself, and buying it of another, whom 
he thus encourages to purloin for him; it is a mere question between the compara- 
tive demerits of the smuggler and the buyer of smuggled goods—the thief and the 
receiver, a comparison by which the latter is found to add to the sin of theft the 
disgrace of cowardice. A purchaser at an auction stands in some degree on a 
different footing as to the question of honesty; but yet the sale is always of the 
gatherings of a collector, generally formed with not very scrupulous honesty: and 
when at such a sale, as must sometimes happen, the buyer knows, not only whence 
the fragment was taken, but also that it is more than probable that it was removed 
without proper authority from the person entitled to give permission, for myself I 
cannot conceive how he can deceive himself into a belief.that he is not knowingly 
buying stolen goods. It is no defence to say, thet if he did not some one else would 
buy them, any more than it would be a defence for doing any other wrongful act 
to say, that if he did not do it some other individual would.—Let him who aspires 
to be considered as an undoubted admirer of ancient art, follow the example set by 
Mr. Gage at Mr. Craven Ord’s sale. 

So far my observations have been applied to Amateurs only; they all apply with 
equal force to Architects; but as the latter give as an additional reason for their 
collecting, the use they make of the fragments in their professional studies, I will 
now consider that reason separately. Although only an amateur architectural 
draughtsman, I may yet perhaps be permitted to pbk with some confidence of 
what can be effected by drawings ; and I therefore assert, without the slightest fear 
of effectual contradietion, that there can scarcely be any case in which proper draw- 
ings of the fragments desired, would not give, in a much less cumbrous form, every 
information to be derived from the inconvenient possession of the fragment itself; 
and I will assert also, that by drawing it, the architect will have studied and become 
infinitely better acquainted with it, so as to profit more by its beauties, than by any 
other mode. I shall be told, perhaps, that no architect has time to make drawings 
of all which he must necessarily require; to this I reply, that he ought to find 
time—that he has no right to injure the building, and consequently the public, 
because he thinks he cannot find time*—and that, in fact, the making such drawings 
should be, though it certainly rarely is, part of his education; and that at all times 
casts may be obtained, which will give him every information without detriment to 
the original. Collectors generally labour, too truly I fear, under strong suspicions 
of being unable to resist temptations to add by any means, fair or not, to their stores ; 
I would therefore suggest to every Architect, as a matter of prudence, that he should 
not be a collector ; because, when known to be free from this pernicious disease, he 
will be considered as more safe to trust in the repair of any ancient building which 
may be committed to his care. 

It is remarked by foreigners that the English see with their fingers ; and much of 
this mischievous spirit of collecting unmeaning fragments, for unmeaning they most 
generally are when torn from their original place, ts, I fear, English only. Who is 
there that has not seen fragment upon fragment of Pompey's Pillar ?+ and what do 
the, possessors learn from them ? Just so much as he who, knocking off the nose of 
the Apollo Belvidere, would learn, from the possession of it, of the grandeur of the 
whole figure. The same spirit operated in Addison’s days, when he made Sir Roger 
de Coverley say, that if Will Wimble had seen the Coronation C hair, it would have 
gone hard but be would have had a Tobacco-stopper out of it; and it operates now, 
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* He who, some years since, became notorious from having cut whole leaves out 
of books in a Public Library, doubtless could not find time to transeribe the contents. 


+ I was once shewn, by a collector, a piece of one of the gates of Troy ! 


Vou. Il.—Nor. 1832. DR 
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insomuch that there is too much truth in the satire which places in the first leaf of an 
Englishman's Album, a small piece of black paper, “torn from one of Raphael’s 
Cartoons.” I have the honour to remain 
Your Lordship’s very sincerely obliged Servant, 
Temple, July, 1832. 


Wa. Tworsgyr. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. 


“ In a new edition, lately published, of my ‘ Picture of London,’ I have noticed a 
striking circumstance in the present condition of the Metropolis. Almost all the 
old buildings, and other vestiges of antiquity, have successively disappeared to give 
place to modern improvements. Westminster Abbey Church and the Hall, with 
part of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Temple Church, part of the Priory Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, the Tower, St. Saviour’s Church, and Crosby Hall, are the 
chief, and almost the only specimens of architectural antiquities left to adorn and 
give interest to old London ; and but for the zealous and praiseworthy exertions of 
a very few active and energetic individuals, some of these buildings would have been 
destroyed, or greatly reduced in dimension and character, long ere this time. Sub- 
scriptions to a considerable amount have been collected to renovate and preserve the 
architectural features of the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and Crosby 
Hail. It isalso proposed to prepare and reinstate the beauty of the stone Cross at 
Waltham. 

Ivonoclasts have prevailed in different ages and different countries, but their 
reckless and heartless misdeeds are now justly reprobated. Still the preservers and 
guardians of works of art and antiquity have not yet been enrolled as a body. It is 
time they were; and in an age like the present, when the enlightened part of man- 
kind either really feel or affect a regard for all works of antiquity, and more especially 
such as have either beauty or historic interest attached to them, it is thought that a 
Society may be formed in the British Metropolis, with agents or members in other 
parts of the kingdom, to watch over and endeavour to preserve the remaining ancient 
works from total destruction or mutilation. It may be said that churches, mansions, 
tombs, &c., ought to be protected by their legal guardians; but it is lamentably 
known that these very persons are sometimes their wanton and mercenary spoliators. * 
The zealous and high-minded antiquary has his feelings continually annoyed in tra- 
velling through the country, by the entire extinction of many fine buildings and 
monuments of remote ages, and of the merciless and tasteless disfiguration of others ; 
he has, however, the consolation and pleasure of seeing and examining some which 
still remain, as memorials of the science and talents of men and times far remote 
from our own. He has witnessed some of these carefully preserved from dilapidation ; 
others renovated after the decay of age or accident ; but others left to moulder from 
weather, or suffer mutilation from mischievous and reckless boys and men. ‘To 
guard such as remain trom further deterioration and destruction,—to advise and 
assist legal authorities,—to be the means of preserving and conveying down to future 
ages those works of real beauty and interest, and which are neglected and doomed to 
annihilation,—it is proposed to establish a Society, to be called ‘ The Guardian of 
Antiquities.’ 

“‘ It will not be necessary at present to enter into further details. In the ensuing 
winter the Society will be organised, and placed under the management of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, a Council, &c. 

* Yours, &c. 
“J. BRITTON.” 


_ * Mr. Britton’s object is excellent. But the difficulty is to find a remedy against thieves 
in @ class of life which saves them from suspicion. No doubt great carelessness is shewn by 
parish clerks, and travellers who ask for the key strip the church. But what would be 


said if the clergy kept the key, and refused it to any traveller except when they could 
conveniently accompany him ?—Enp. 
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CATHEDRALS—MUSICAL FESTIVALS.* 
Ir is a curious occupation to notice, in almost every circumstance, the prevailing cha- 
racter, the ruling passion of the age. The present national philosophy of worshipping 
utility with respect to the bodily wants and practical purposes of life, towers its head in 
fearless pre-eminence above all other ends and purposes. Whatever awakens the imagi- 
nation, dignifies the heart, refines and spiritualizes the intellect, and exalts the nature 
of man in the scale of his ultimate being, by lifting his enjoyments and his hopes above 
the confinement of his sensual existence, is now generally treated as useless, or sneered 
at as visionary. Under the influence of this all-pervading belief and practice, we are 
not surprised to see the journals of the day congratulating the country that some 
purpose has at last been found for the useless Cathedrals of England, and that the 
meeting in York Minster has shewn they may be made useful at least for the period- 
ical performances of sacred music. How painful is it to read opinions like these, 
and to find all things weighed only in the goldsmith’s balance! That York Minster 
has produced 2000/. for a public charity, is an object of congratulation and praise with 
the modern philosophers; but are we to believe that this is the chief, if not solitary 
benefit this holy building has to bestow upon the wants and happiness of the people ? 
Is it nothing, that the Cathedrals are the only Protestant Churches in England which 
preserve the daily offering of supplication and thanksgiving! Are we to listen to 
men who themselves comprehend not the more elevating charities, the more perma- 
nent and lofty gifts which such edifices are ever pouring forth on the grovelling, low, 
and turbulent feelings of a factious and commercial nation ? How do they send away 
from their shrines thousands of pilgrims, who enter them, worn down by the fretful- 
ness of a vulgar and too-anxious life! [low many degraded and worldly hearts are 
they ever recalling to the love of grandeur and beauty! impressing upon them an 
humbling consciousness and confession that life and happiness are not maintained by 
bread only, but that there are faculties in the soul which hunger and thirst likewise 
for nourishment and support. How, in respect to God, are they ever assisting and 
strengthening the idea of his awful sublimity and mystery ! and, in respect to man, 
teaching, among other lessons, a convincing one of the greater nobility, magnificence, 
and taste of the minds of our ancestors, with a proportionate respect and lové for 
them, and a clearer insight into the character of the times in which it has pleased 
the inflicting hand of Providence to place us. All these, and a thousand similar 
charities and instructions, are supplied by these holy Cathedrals, which are scattered, 
alas! too sparingly through our land, but which, like Oases in the desert, assure us 
that the forms of piety, gentleness, repose, and beauty, are still left upon the earth. 
That such effects upon the spirit of the national character are not well understood, 
and are made as nothing in the sight of 20002, does not surprise us ; for when money 


and its results are the criterion of worth, all that spiritually advances our nature 
must expect to be unvalued and overlooked. 





WESLEYAN MINISTERS. 


Tur following extract is made in no uncharitable spirit, nor with any intention of 
casting reflections on the Methodist ministers. There is no doubt that, generally 
speaking, the ministers of every religious denomination are men of good character, 
and there is no doubt that every denomination will be afflicted with men who are a 
disgrace to it. This extract is made simply for the purpose of shewing that the 
Methodists have reason to complain and to punish, and of pressing on those who 
would reply (and truly) to such a statement—that the general body of their ministers 
i$ respectable—the grievous unfairness of not making the same allowance m the case 
of the Clergy, and of attempting, as is constantly the case in Dissenting and Radical 
publications, to fix the vices or the levity of a few on all.—-Ev. 

“It is a peculiarly gratifying circumstance, that the cases of misconduet this year 
are extremely few. No Conference, it is believed, has been held far these forty years or 
upwards, at which so few charges have been preferred. One preacher, who, a few 
years ago, was found ‘owe of some gross improprieties of nenreth and was in conse- 














This admirable paper first appeared some time ago in an excellent journal, the Brighton 
Gazette. Its beauty will be felt by every one capable of appreciating high or imaginative 
and refined views and feelings.—En. 
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quence put back on trial, has again fallen into sin, and has now been expelled. 
Against another a charge of intemperance has been brought, and an admonitory 
letter isto be sent. There have been a few other charges, chiefly relative to matters 
of discipline ; but none of a very serious nature.”— Christian Advocate. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND THE SPANISH CHURCH.* 


Tue “ Edinburgh Review” has presented too often of late a signal contrast to its 
former condition, when the most brilliant and highly gifted men of the Whig 
party were regular contributors to its pages. But the following specimen will 
probably surprise everybody. It is contained in the number for July last, p. 450, 
and relates to the Spanish Church. The Reviewer, of course, imputes all the 
ignorance and misery of Spain solely to the Church, and he conceives that it is 
unnecessary to argue the point, and leaves “the account to speak for itself.” It 
speaks rather curiously for him :— 

“ Tbe Spanish Church rejoices in 58 archbishops, 684 bishops, 11,400 abbots, 936 
chapters, 127,000 parishes, 7000 hospitals, 23,000 fraternities, 46,000 monasteries, 
135,000 convents, 312,000 secular priests, 200,000 inferior clergy, 400,000 monks 
and nuns.” 

Then follows the usual declamation about idleness, and superstition, and preven- 
tion of knowledge, &c. &c. ; which, with the figures, has travelled the round of the 
radical papers. Now, no one means to accuse the Reviewer of having wilfully 
misstated facts, nor of having drawn up a paragraph (as is clearly the case with some 
Reviews and Journals) which, though disgracefully false, may be used for circulation 
through the radical papers, with a little authority. That is not the casehere. ‘ Such 
a one,” said a Yorkshire servant to her mistress, “has not sense enough to be 
wicked.” So the extreme absurdity of this statement effectually removes all 
suspicion of intentional falsehood. Fifty-eight archbishops in Spain! Would the 
Reviewer tell us the names of their sees? No one, to be sure, knows the number 
of archbishops in a country by inspiration—and there would be no disgrace in saying, 
that there were six, eight, ten, or twelve in Spain, farther than must arise from an 
inaccurate statement. But a child must laugh at the absurdity which could talk of 
Sifty-eight. Alvarez (the only book at hand at the moment) states, that since the 
Moorish conquest, there have been eight. So that this learned Reviewer has only 
added fifty archbishops to the eight really existing, at one stroke of his pen. 
But six hundred and eighty-four bishops! This is better still, The real num- 
ber is forty-six! One hundred and twenty-seven thousand parishes, too, in Spain! 
The population, as every one knows, is about eleven millions; so that this 
ingenious gentleman figures to himself a country so well divided, as on the average 
to contain about 86 souls per parish! The real number of parishes is 18,972; so 
that he has only added one Aundred and nine thousand parishes to Spain! Then come 
312,000 secular priests, besides 200,000 inferior clergy, and all the monks and nuns! 
That is to say, there are about fifteen priests to every parish of 8&5 souls! 

The real number of parochial clergy is 16,689, besides which, there are 5,771 
curates (‘Tenientes de Curas), i. e. altogether rather more than one to each parish 
of about GOO souls. So that the real account says, Spain has about 18,000 parishes, 
with about GOO souls in each ; and after supplying every parish with one priest, there 
are a few supernumeraries to assist probably in the larger parishes, or in cases of age 
and infirmity. The false account says, there are 127,000 parishes, each of them 
having only 8&5 souls, out of which 15 are priests! 

But the account of the monks and nuns is, after all, the cream of the jest. One 
hundred and eighty-one thousand monasteries and convents! that is, more than one 
in every parish, even according to the Reviewer's notion of 127,000 parishes ; and 
actually ten to every real parish in Spain. And yet only four hundred thousand 
monks and nuns! that is, not quite three monks or nuns and a-half to a monastery or 
convent! Sensible Reviewer! Clever Newspapers which have copied this non- 


* Many thanks to the Correspondent who noticed this marvellous article. From the 


Cambridg. Chronicle of October 26. it 1ppears that the Atheneum has also exposed thy 
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sense! Enlightened public which has swallowed it. The truth is, that the whole 
number of monks, nuns, and novices, including all their servants, is only 94,000, and 
a monstrous number too. 

From Florida Blaneas second census, taken in 1787, it appears that the real truth 
is this. There are beneficiaries, 23,692; parochial clergy, 16,689; curates, 5771; 
monks and nuns, 94,117. There are besides these, 10,000 sextons, 10,000 persons 
in the minor orders, (the Reviewer says 200,000!) many of whom, in the country, 
discharge offices not very unlike some duties of our parish clerks, and 15 or 16,000 
collectors, servants, and dependents on the various churches, convents and orders. 
The real number of clergy, monks, and nuns (including, however, convent servants), 
is under 150,000, while this correct Chronicler makes it about 750,000, adding 
only siz hundred thousand to the real number of the clergy in Spain! 

Nisi alicui (Ecclesia) nocuisset, mortuus esset. But if men can be thus deluded by 
their wrong feelings in the case of a church against which they have no particular or 
party cause of anger, what may not one expect where they have? How many of 
the wicked falsehoods against our church does this explain ! 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


Disturbance at Halsted Dissenting Chapel.—A_ disturbance took place on Sunday, 
the 24th June, at the Chapel belonging to the Protestant Dissenters, in Parsons- 
lane, Halsted, which has excited a considerable degree of painful interest amongst 
the Dissenters in that part of the country. The object of the interruption was to 
prevent the Rev. John Carter, of Braintree, from preaching in the Chapel, and the 
proceedings which gave rise to it are, we believe, briefly these:—The Rev. John 
Savill, who at present resides at Colchester, had been for about two years Minister 
of the congregation, which amounts to between 900 and 1,000, and he was highly 
approved of by the majority of his flock. Some trifling dissension had for a consider- 
able time existed among the members of the Chapel, upon. something connected with 
the business of the Church, and about four months ago it rose to such a pitch,-that 
although the party opposed to Mr. Savill were few in number, that gentleman was 
induced to declare his determination to resign, alleging that he was compelled to do 
so for the preservation of his own peace of mind. ‘The majority endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon Mr. S. to contiuue with them, but remaining firm, his resignation was 
received, and he left about three months ago. After his departure the Trustees of 
the Chapel, amongst whom are Mr. Isaac Sewell and Mr. George de Horne Vaizey, 
gave notice that they should not at present take upon themselves to supply the 
Chapel with a preacher ; the duty of doing so consequently devolved upon the 
Deacons, &c., at the head of whom was Mr. Walford, of Halsted, brewer. Since 
then the Chapel has been supplied by preachers from Hoxton Academy, and the 
Rev. Benjamin Johnson, a gentleman from that establishment, was at one time sup- 
posed to be the person likely to fill the vacant situation. Te bas officiated at the 
Chapel several Sundays, and contends, we understand, that he has had a majority of 
the congregation in his favour, and consequently has a right to the situation. Ob- 
jections, however, have arisen to Mr. Johnson; a numerous party are opposed to him, 
amongst whom are the Trustees, the senior Deacon, Mr. J. Sewell, and many other 
Elders of the Chapel; and for five or six Sundays the Vestry, and even the Chapel 
itself, had been a scene of contention. On the 2Ist it was understood by Mr. J. 
Sewell and the other ‘Trustees that the Rev. J. Carter, of Braintree, was to preach 
at the Chapel on the Sunday in question, and believing that a disturbance would 
take place, if such were the case, they endeavoured to prevent him. Mr. Carter was 
supposed (he says, without any just grounds) to have taken part in the discussions 
which caused the resignation of Mr. Savill, and this circumstance has rendered him 
very obnoxious to many of the congregation. ‘The Trustees were anxious to obtain 
an interview with Mr, Johnson, even up to 11 o’clock on Saturday night, for the pur- 
pose of stating to him what they conceived would be the consequence, if Mr. Carter 
made his appearance in the pulpit; but Mr. Johnson, it appears, not exactly under- 
standing the nature of the communication they had to make, declined meeting them. 
On Sunday morning Mr. Johnson preached, amidst some little irregularities. In 
the afternoon Mr. Carter walked down to the Chapel with Mr. Johnson; he was 
assailed by yells and hisses at the gate and in the yard, by 200 or 300 persons, and on 
going into the Vestry he met the Trustees and others, who endeavoured to dissuade 
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him from preaching ; but he persisted in his determination, and ascended the pulpit. 
The scene which followed is stated by those who were present to be beyond all 
description. There was groaning, yelling, hissing, hooting, knocking of pews, slam- 
ming of the doors, &c. &c., accompanied by cries of “ Get down,” “ Go home, Car- 
ter,” “ We don't want you,” “ Pull him out,” “ Cut him to pieces,” &e.— Mr. Car- 
ter had proceeded with the duty but a short time, when he was obliged to desist, and 
taking an act of Parliament from his pocket, said, “ My friends, you don’t know the 
laws of your country.” The congregation would not allow him to read it, the noise 
continued, and having fears for his personal safety, he escaped from the pulpit, and 
left the Chapel. 

Mr. Walford (at whose invitation Mr. Carter attended), Mr. Carter, Mr. John- 
son, and others of the party, being determined to have the question as to the right to 
preach in the Chapel determined by legal authority, took out summonses against 
Mr. Isaac Sewell, Mr. George de Horne Vaizey, and a number of others, for dis- 
turbing the performance of divine worship. A special meeting of Magistrates was 
held at Halsted, for the purpose of hearing the case. 

Previous to entering upon the investigation, the Magistrates had a private consul- 
tation ; after which six of each of the contending parties were admitted. After a 
long desultory discussion, it was agreed, at the suggestion of the Bench, to refer the 
points in dispute to four Dissenting Clergymen—two on each side; and Mr. Carter 
said that his friend, Mr. Johnson, would absent himself next Sunday from the 
Chapel, rather than give rise to any unpleasant circumstances, provided it was under- 
stood that his claim should not be prejudiced by it. This was agreed to, and the 
parties separated, * 


Disturbance at the Presbyterian Chapel, Gosport.—A short time since, owing to 
some disagreement between the Trustees of the Presbyterian Chapel, Gosport, and 
their Minister, the Rev. Joshua Bryan, that Chapel was shut up by the ‘Trustees. 
On Friday week handbills were circulated through the town, stating that the Rev. 
Mr. Macauley would preach there on the following Sunday, in the morning and 
evening. In consequence of this, Mr. Bryan also circulated bills, stating that he 
should, by the advice of counsel, avail himself of his legal right to the pulpit, and 
preach there at the same time. After the latter bills had been circulated, the Trus- 
tees applied to the Magistrates for constables to attend, to prevent any disturbance, 
which was granted. On the Sunday morning following, a large concourse of people 
were assembled in the High-street, opposite the Chapel, long before the time 
appointed for the commencement of service; and, on opening the doors, it was 
found that the Rev. Mr. Macauley (who had taken possession of the pulpit some 
time previous, in order to secure it) was engaged in prayer, having four constables 
at the foot of the pulpit stairs, to protect him. At the conclusion of the prayer, the 
clerk commenced giving out a hymn, when Mr. Bryan demanded to know by what 
right Mr. Macauley had taken possession of his pulpit? This gave rise to a scene of 
great confusion, several of the Trustees calling on the clerk to proceed with the 
hymn, and Mr. B. still insisting to know by whose authority Mr. Macauley had 
taken possession of the pulpit. The Trustees, however, commenced singing the 
hymn, which had the effect of preserving order for a short time ; but, immediately 
on its conclusion, Mr. Bryan, who had placed himself in a conspicuous place oppo- 
site the pulpit, again demanded of Mr. Maeauley what right he had there ; and, 
receiving no answer, turned round to the congregation, and asked them whether he 
had not been duly elected their Minister, and whether it was their wish for him to 
continue so, aud for him to preach there that morning? ‘To each of these questions, 
the greater part of the congregation cried “ Yes,” accompanying it with cheers, and 


(a rn re ee ——— ee 


* The above is taken from the Colchester Gazette, July 7, a paper connected with Dissenters. 
The Essex Standard of the same date says on this subject :—‘ We are credibly informed, 
that during the existence of these disputes the oflensive—we might say sacrilegious—conduct 
of the contending parties became very annoying to the peaceable and respectable inhabitants 
of the town; and that the confusion created by them cannot readily be forgotten or forgiven 
by those who respeet peace, sanctity, and solemnity, as distinguishing and indispensable 
characteristics of a ‘ Village Sabbath.’ On Saturday evening last, we learn that the friends 
of Mr. Savill densanded the keys from Mr. Carter's party ; and being refused, broke open 
the doors of the Chapel, removed the old locks and fastening, put new ones in their place, 
and chained up the gates, so as to prevent any attempt at preaching by any party. 
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other demonstrations of applause, mingled with hisses and marks of disapprobation 
from some of the Trustees and their friends, and repeated calls on the constables to 
do their duty. In fact, the scene baffles all description ; for even the terrific yells 
in the gallery of a theatre would lose by the comparison. The result was, that Mr. 
Bryan was apprehended after he left the chapel, and was bound, himself in 1002, 


and two sureties in 50/. each, to keep the peace for three months.— Portsmouth 
Herald.* 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTION. 


The Duke of Gloucester and the Duchess of Kent have sent a most liberal 
donation to this establishment. A little aid from our large landowners in the most 
depressed and suffering districts would shew a disposition which would be productive 
of the best effect in bettering the feeling of the labouring population towards their 
superiors, and would, at the same time, afford the means of relieving much individual 
suffering. Among other patriotic and benevolent persons who have turned their 
attention to the profitable employment of the agricultural labourer, is Lord Sherborne, 
who, on his extensive estate in Gloucestershire, has adopted the allotment system 
with every prospect of success. The quantity his Lordship has allotted to each 
labourer is a quarter of an acre, at the same rent as the farmer pays for the adjoining 
land, but exempt from tithe and poor rate ; and the result of the plan has been to 
make the cottager a more respectable and cheerful labourer, and a better member of 
society. 


—_—_ — a eee 


* | From the Cunistian Apvocate.| The present is a crisis when it would be most 
unfortunate :hou'd any thing happen to make it appear eye ma suffrage is not better 
than private patronage in the appointment of Christian Ministers. On this ground we 
have seen, with deep regret, the account given by a provincial a account iu 
which we should be glad to hear that the truth is exaggerated—of a disgraceful disturbance 
in the Presbyterian Chapel, Gosport. We know nothing of Mr. Macauley, whom Mr. 
Bryan appears to have accused of usurping his pret but, so far as we are acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case (and all our information is derived from Mr. Bryan’s own 
‘“‘ Appeal to the Unprejudiced”), we should exempt Mr. Macauley from all blame in_ the 
affair. According to Mr. Bryan’s own representation, the cee opposed to him—whose 
behaviour we formerly condemned in strong terms—have the authority of proprietors over 
the Chapel involved in the dispute. This being the ease, we are at a loss to know by what 
representations the counsel whom he consulted, and on the strength of whose opinion he 
ventured to interrupt the progress of public worship, was led to give an opinion, that Mr. 
Bryan, the interdict of the proprietors notwithstanding, retained a right to the pulpit. 
Either the counsel was ill instructed, or his client ill advised. The facts ef Mr. Bryan bei 
the chosen Minister of the congregation usually assembling in the Chapel, and retaining sti 
the suffrages of the majority, though facts highly creditable to him, and affording presumptive 
evidence that he is opposed by the proprietors on insufficient grounds, if not from sheer male- 
volence, are not of pee enough to substantiate his claim to continue in the oceupancy 
of the pulpit—if, indeed, as he has admitted, there are persons who hold the rank of prone 
tors over the Chapel. Such gee have an unquestionable right to dictate who shall 
occupy the seats as well as who shall occupy the pulpit, unless they have given a lease of 
either or of both. Mr. Bryan's proper course, when excluded from the Chapel, was to seek 
out some temporary place of meeting for himself and his adherents, until the means could be 
obtained of providing a more commodious place. By this means it is probable he would have 
preserved the integrity of the Church, which is now in danger of being torn in sunder, and 
vindicated his own character, which may now fall under suspicion. If not too late, our 
advice is, that he adopt this course now, and take no more notice of his enemies than if the 
did not exist. This will be the best mode of proving himself to be “ a workman who toe 
not be ashamed,” and also of protecting the right of a Church to elect its own Minister. But 
whatever else he do or leave undone, for the sake of decency—for the sake of Christianity, 
let us have no repetition of scenes in which, as by the degenerate Jews, the Temple and the 
Sabbath of God are at once profaned, and that by persons professing to be God’s people. 
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LO OLLOOD 


ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of St. David's, St. David’s Coll., Lampeter... September 16. 


Bishop of Salisbury, in the Chapel of his Palace ...... September 21. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden  ........c.ccseseeeseeeeeeeeees September 23. 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dalston Church  ............seeeeeeee September 23. 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ............ September 23. 
Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral .............+ September 30. 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral .............+. October 7. 
Bishop of Llandaff, Llandaff Cathedral ..............+++ October 14. 


Name. Degree. 

Ackworth, William ............ B.A. 
Ball, Thomas Jennings ......... B. A. 
Bathurst, Walter Apsley ...... B.A. 
Benson, Christopher ............ B. A. 
Bond, Richard  ...........cccece B.A. 
ae ee B.A 
Carter, Thomas Thelluson...... B.A. 
Champness, Thomas T.......... B.A. 
Charlesworth, Josh. W.......... B.A. 
Clarkson, Townly Lebey ...... B.A 
Cottom, George .......ccccssseves B.A. 
Cubitt, Benjamin Lucas.,....... B.A. 
Gs MRUOO cscicccconsesascnses B.A. 
Daniell, Edward Thomas ...... M.A. 
SG TY rs die casks bao neia B.A. 
SEER ee 
Darwell, J. Sydney, (Literate) 
ye 
yA 

Dixon, Edmund Saul............ B.A. 
Drake, Nathan Richard......... B.A. 
Durnford, Edmund............... B.A. 
Evans, Richard ..............000. B.A, 
Everett, Charles William ...... B.A. 
NE GUM ubcncuconccsctecanes B.A. 
PT i itiksincsnencdvesdeondes 
Golding, Josiah Edward ...... B.A. 
IN Wi pcahsinissleniencaitintditenteiban 
I TIN i i 
OS Pa BW Tile knccktctocencnaces B.A. 
Harrington, H. Hastings ...... B.A. 
Elarvey, Lard A. Cy ......0sc00. M.A. 
Jackson, Thomas Norfolk ...... B.A. 
I De dbirtiaiendsdans iene 
ere 
Knatchbull, Henry E............ B.A. 
Knight, Edward Dodridge...... B.A. 


Laycock, Joshua 


DEACONS. 


College. 
Queen's 
St. John’s 
Wadham 
Queen's 
Corpus Christi 


St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Merton 

St. Peter's 


Christ's 


Catherine Hall 


Exeter 
(Queen's 


Balhol 


Gonville & Caius Camb. 


St. David's 


St. David's 
St. David's 
Corpus Christi 
Trinity 

Fell. of King’s 
Jesus 

St. John’s 
Brasennose 
St. Peter’s 
Queen's 
Worcester 

St. David's 
Jesus 


Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 
Christ’s 

St. David's 


Wadham 
Exeter 


University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Oxford Bishop of Carlisle 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

( Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Camb. let. dim. from the 
r Bishop of Ely 
Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Camb. / let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Ely 
{ Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Camb. let. dim. from the 
i] Bishop of Bristol 

Oxford Bishop of Norwich 

Oxford Bishop of Hereford 

()xford Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Norwich 

Lampeter Bishop of St. David’s 

Bishop of Llandaff 

Lampeter Bishop of St. David's 

Lampeter Bishop of St. David's 

Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 

Oxford Bishop of Llandaff 


Camb. Bishop of Salisbury 
Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bishop of Hereford 


Camb, Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bishop of Hereford 
Lampeter Bishop of St. David's 
Oxford —_ Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Oxford | let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Bristol 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
S Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Camb. let. dim. from the 
Archbishop of York 
Lampeter Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Llandaff 
( Bishop of Lincoln, by 
let. dim. from the 
] Archbishop of York 
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Name. Degree. 
Leigh, Richard .............c006 B.A. 
BATE Ths Ts sscecersacccseecvsies B.A. 
Llewelyn, John .............s0008 B.A. 
Lumsden, Henry Thomas ...... B.A. 
Marriott, John ..........c000e00s B.A. 
M‘Calmont, Thomas ............ B.A. 
Minty, Edward T. ............... B.A. 


Morgan, W. Leigh, (Literate) 
PI Be Pvinvesentencccsaccsees 


ee 
Partridge, William E. ......... B.A. 
PRUNE) Be Mosdcccievasescesescens 
ee hg 
Porter, George Henry ......... B.A. 
Prescott, George Edward ...... M.A. 
Rogers, William ............:0000 
GE Be cincisernstscesennesian 
Smithers, T. G., (Literate) ... 
Snape, Charles Johnson....,.... B.A. 
Ge: DAOTD  ciasiccatcctaccscs 
Sparkes, Charles...............0+ M.A. 
Steward, de CORP Here eeeeeeeeeereeeee 
Taylan, FORD cecsvecssescesesesees B.A. 
Toye, Joseph Theophilus ...... B.A. 
Trench, Richard Chevenix ... B.A. 
Tyrrell, William ........0..sesses B.A. 
(eA ee ren 
Walker, George E.C. ......... B.A. 
Wayman, William ..........00+0. B.A, 
Weighed, Sete. ccccccescoccccsces B.A. 
Wee Gs Da sacacconssccsecies 
WH: BS saindceccencseieree B.A. 
Wilson, John Posthumous...... B.A. 
Wilson, Thomas Daniel Holt... B.A. 
Wells, John Tighe .............++ B.A. 


Witty, John Francis, (Literate) 


Woodyeare, Fountain J. W.... B.A. 


WOO ts ccdcvcctccccccocee 

Velloly, Johar .....c.ccccsscccoceee B.A. 
Andrew, William W............. B.A. 
Apthorpe, William H............ B.A. 
Barrow, George Neale ......... B.A. 
Battiscombe, Henry ...........- M.A 
Bayly, Francis Turner James... B.A. 
‘Beaty, Charles Colyear ......... M.A. 
Bedford, William J. P. ......... B.A. 


Bosanquet, Edward Stanley... B.A. 


Rowen, Thomas .............: lees 
Bridge, Thomas Finch H....... B.A. 
Bromehead, William ............ B.A. 
Be, Be Tia aadsuenspeanconweiee 
Chapman, Charles ............+++ B.A. 
CR BO hiss désescccesresretins B.A. 


Vor. Il.—Nov. 1832. 
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University. Ordaining Bishops. 


Brasennose Oxford —_ Bishop of Salisbury 
Queen's Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Jesus Oxford _—_ Bishop of Llandaff 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oriel Oxford —_ Bishop of Salisbury 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Worcester Oxford | let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Bristol 
Gonville & Caius Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 
St. David's Lampeter Bishop of St. David's 
St. David's Lampeter Bishop of St. David's 
Brasennose Oxford —_ Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Chichester 
St. John’s Oxford —_ Bishop of Hereford 
Gonville & Caius Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Chichester 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of. Norwich 
Worcester Oxford —_ Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Caius Camb. / let. dim. from the 
Bishop of El 
Queen's Oxford —_ Bishop of Salisbury 
Trinit Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
St. John's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Christ's » Camb. Bishop of Hereford 
Merten Oxford —_ Bishop of Norwich 
Exeter Oxford —_ Bishop of Norwich 
Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
St. John’s Oxford —_ Bishop of Hereford 
St. John’s Camb. _ Bishop of St. David's 
Magdalen Oxford —_ Bishop of Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
University Oxford —_ Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Salisbury 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Christ’s Camb. / let. dim. from the 
Archbishop of York 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Hereford 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
PRIESTS. 
St. Mary’s Hall Oxford — Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Christ's Camb. ; let. dim. from the 
_ Abp. of Canterbury 
Bishop of Llandaff, by 
University Oxford | let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Bristol 
Fell. of King’s Camb. Rishop of Lincoln 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Salisbury 
Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
St. John's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
¢ Bishop of Llandaff, by 
Trinity Camb. let. dim. from the 
de Bishop of Bristol 
: Bishop of St. David's 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of Hereford 
Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
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Davies, T. M........cc00eseeseees 
Drake, Walter...... . . B.A. 
SS B.A. 
wards, D........ eatindinhteneing 
Evans, G......,.0ss0000 smecetunt ° 
Evans, R.......c0-seeeeee qeaesee eee 
Fisher, NUE ashoencecsbtandie B.A. 
Fosbery, Thomas Vincent ...... B.A. 
French, William ..........0s00s++ B.A. 
Gorton, Robert ................++ M.A. 
Greaves, Thomas William...... B.A. 
ee rae 
eee 
Hockin, Henry William......... B.A. 
Houblon, Thomas Archer ...... ons 
Jackson, Jonathan ............... B.A. 
James, David, (Literate) ...... 
P| Re 
Ry DURE: dainesivsoccrerscccesces B.A 
Levett, Nath. .......cccccsececcses 
Lewis, G. Frankland............ 
Littlehales, William ............ B.A. 
—_ RIN vadstdcoececcctses M.A, 
Maskelyne, William ............ B.A. 
Maurice, Thomas ............... B.A. 
Moor, William George ..... ws BA. 
re ea dasteiwoceeel dace 
ogridge, . ullelove eeeeeeree 
Morphew, J. Cross.............4. B.A. 
Morgan, E .......cccccsscscesesees 
Norgate, Thomas S. ............ B.A 
Phillips, r4 Bil taliaibndveserntace B.A. 
Potter, Joseph.............000000008 M.A 
Price, Edward, (Literate )...... 
Probert, Cy ...cccccsceseee duneéete 
Reade, Frederick ............... 
Sandford, William, (Literate) 
Say, Thomas Henry ............ 
Sims, Henry. ...........0.cssee0es 
Spicer, Stephen Ralph ......... B.A 
Stuart, James Hillman ........ . B.A 
Summers, T. ..........000ese0s0 B.A 
Talbot, James Hale............... B.A 
Taylor, J. Pierrepoint ......... 
Thomas, Edward ............... 
a iindctndbicctocccevenics 
Thomas, Thomas ............... 
Tewmenr, F. Be. ....ccccccccccsses 
Uoquelin, — ......csscccececesees 
Vaughan, H. .............cesseees B.A 
Williams, William ............... B.A 


Williams, Arthur, (Literate ) 
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. University. 
— a 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Christ's Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Trini Dublin 
Gonville & Caius Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 

i Oxford 

’s Camb. 

Catherine Hall Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 
Merton Oxford 
St. John s Camb. 


Camb. 


St. Peter’s Camb. 

Gonville & Caius Camb. 
St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Camb. 

St. Bees 

Caius Camb. 

Pembroke Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Lineoln Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
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Bishop of Bristol 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
rw af Norwich 

p of Salisbury 
Bishop of Salisbury 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Norwich 


let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Bristol 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Salisbu 
Bishop of Herefo 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Chichester 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of Llandaff, by 
let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Bristol 
Bishop of Llandaff, by 
let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Bristol 


(nes. of Llandaff, by 
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Name. Degree. College. | University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Williams, David H. T. G....... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Smeery 
Williams, W., .........sccceceesees Jesus Oxford = Bishop of H 
one 5 no socveises B.A. Christ's Camb. _ Bishop of Norwich 


ilson, Row B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Whitelock, J. H., (Literate)... St. Bees Bishop of Carlisle 





The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold an Ordination at Wells on Sunday the 
9th of December next. The candidates whose papers are sent in and found correct, before the 
9th of November next, are, we understand, expected to attend at the Palace for examination 
on the Friday preceding the day of Ordination, punctually at 10 o'clock. 

The Bishop of Winchester will hold his next Ordination on Sunday, December the 16th. 
Come to send in their papers to Farnham Castle, Surrey, on or before the Ist of De- 
cember. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, the 22nd of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford purposes to hold an Ordination on Sunday, December the 23rd. 
The Candidates are requested to send their certificates and testimonials to J. Burder, Esq., 
27, Parliament-street, Westminster, on or before Saturday, the 10th of November. 

Notice to Candidates for Orders in the Diocese of Chichester.—The Bishop of Chiches- 
ter will in future hold half-yearly Ordinations only: on the Sunday before Christmas Day, 
and on Trinity Sunday. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Barnes, Jo ..s.cccccocsccsssceveeee Master of Leek Grammar School, near Derby. 
ine Dei iciticnitiintvecccestivs Master of Faversham Free Grammar School, Kent. 
Galton, John Lincoln, B.A... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 
Gattey, Joseph ......0.cceceeeees By the Mayor and Chamber of Exeter, Dr. Bodley’s Lecturer. 
Jennings, T. F.........eceeeseee plain to Bristol Gaol. : . 
James, Charles Henry R. 9 Oe ting Marriage Licenses in the Chancellor's 
Moore, William George ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare. — 
Monnington, George ......... Master of Monmouth Grammar School. 
Noel, Gerard.........0sseeeeeeees Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester. 
Notley, Charles,...........0++0 . Master of Brandon Free Grammar School, Suffolk. 
Quicke, Rev. cette ee eeeeeeee Fellow of Winchester College. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barker, Samuel ...... Carlton, R., St. Peter’s Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Bellas, Lancelot ...... Bramshot, R. Hants Win. Queen's Coll,, Oxon 
Biging, J. K. ......... Penselwood, R. Somerset B. & W. Sir R. C. Hoare, Bt. 
Bird, Godfrey ......... Great Wigborough, R. Essex London H. Bewes, ~ 
Blackburne, T......... Bygrave, hk. Herts Lincoln Marquis of ury 
Morle St. Botolph, R., 
Cooper, C. Bes) with Chapel of Mor- > Norfolk Norwich R. B. Cooper, Esq. 
act = po 
oxne, V. wit. am : : , 
Cox, James........ “St. John the Baptist Suffolk Norwich Sir Ed. Kerrison, Bt. 
Crook, Charles ......4 P*wend of Cathe Ch. Wells Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Day, John Tomlinson Bletsoe, R. Beds Lincola Lord St. John 
Deane, Henry......... Gillingham, V. Dorset Bristol Bi of Sali 
DUNE, De cccsscocccee South Walsham, Vi Norfolk Norwich Corporation of Norw. 
Gordon, Richard...... Elsfield, V. Oxford Oxon Ear! of Guildford 
Grier, Robert ......... Walpole, C. Suffolk Norwich Rev. B. Philpot 
. k Cha of Cath. 
Harris, John ......... Whitchurch, V. Pemb. St. Dav. { 7 agp Be 
St. James of Dunwich : Lord Hunti 
Howlett, Robert...... oO * suffolk Norwich ; & W. Barnes Esq. 
Hutchinson, CyrilG. Hawkhurst, V. Kent Cant. Christ Church, Oxon 
Irvine, Robert......... Lambeth St. John, C. Surrey Wint.  R. of Lambeth 
Kaye, A. L............. Thornton in Craven, R. York York Sir J. L. L. Kaye, Bt. 
Maydwell, J. L....... Southwark, V, Northn. Peterbo’ Walter Lynn, Esq. 


Newby, G. .......0000- Stockton, V. Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
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Philpotts, J. W..... fe ¥. OWE: Ge } Were: Wore. Bp. of Worcester 
Pickthall, bliin Herts _‘P. of Wal. Sir A. Hume, Bart. 
Pratt, William {rat cam, Rand \ Norfolk Norwich A. Hamond, Esq. 
Price, Thomas ...... Beauchamp Shelsley, R. Wore. Wore. Lord Fo 

, J. Riddell .,. Brighton, St.Margaret,C. Sussex Chich.  V. of Brig ton 

ty Ge sssceeceeee Newland, V. Gloster Gloster Bishop of Llandaff 
Scoresby, William ... Bedford Circus, C. Exeter Exeter 
Shipton, John Noble Othery, V. Somerset B.& W. Bp. Bath & Wells 
meng oo beng ! a R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Suffield 
Smith, taboo’ ee . Suffolk Norwich Peter House, Camb. 

ort 
Sterky, F. Alexander { NOT Airings y, PN: York York - Ch. Oxon 
Stone, James Henry Eye, P. C. Northpn. Peterb. of Peterborough 
Summers, Thomas... Walton, East, P. C. Pembroke St. Dav. L . L. Philipps, Esq. 
Torlesse, C. M. ...... Stoke by Nayland, ¥V. Suffolk Norwich ~ W. mes 
. t. . 
Vaughan, Henry ... Crickhowell, V. Brecon St. Dav. 4 yy" GH. Seman 
Weddall, W. W. ...... Darsham, V. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Stradbrooke 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Bristol, St. Phili biain 
Day, William......... cob, V., and ais Bristol Bristol Corporation of Bristol 
Duncombe, H ofthe Gals of Brito Yorkshire York Lord Feversham 
com son , or or evers 

Goodwin, J. a Brixham Devon Exon Lord Chancellor 
Gray, li eeneeree S i I . Monmouth. 
Griff - ry 2 yee D. & C. of Rochester 

ths, John ....+. Miierd R. near > Kent Cant. Sir I. C. Honey wood 
Godfrey, Henry ...... President of Queen’s Coll. Cambridge 


Hamilton, Robert ...4 Jewry, & St. — Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 


tin’s, Ironmonger 
Howard, John......... Morley, R. & Talconeston Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Warren 
Jeffrey, John Rust... Yarmouth 
J Wiemes North Nibley, P. C., Gloster Glouces. Christ Church, Oxon 
ee are Hn and nome, Vv. Wilts Sarum The King 

Lawton, Henry, ...... Ashbocking, V Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Le Chevalier, C. G. Bath 
Letties, John ......... Peasmarsh Sussex 
Marwood, T.......... Eng id i R. Gloster Gloster Queen’s Coll. Oxon 
Mill Joseph Langley { CNGPiape,? he Forces, } 
Morgan, M. ......... Bwlch Trewyn Monmth. 
Nibbs, George ...... 1 Og Vn Lato” Somerset B. & W. Lord Chancellor. 
Ovington, John ...... Clapham 
Parker, R. ............ Loppington, V. Salop L.& C. Lord Chancellor 
Redbanks, Thomas... Heapy, C. Lancaster Chester Ms ye a _ 

, , . - of No toa rk. 
Reid, David ......... Aldeburgh Norfolk Norwich { Phere ip dt 
Richardson, John ... Wath, C. York Chester Marquis of Ailesbury 


Williams, Evan ...... Filey, P. C. E. York. York H. Osbaldeston, Esq. 
iP 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. eree-. Patron. 
Donald Cameron ......... Laggan oe .cr.ccecccseres Aberlarph ...... Duke of Gordon. 
Robert Crawford ......... Trongray, Assistant ...... Dumfries ...... R. A. Oswald, Esq. 
Alexander Mc. Kensie ... Oban Chapel .......0000. Lom cesses. 
M. Campbell Mc. Kenzie Lasswale, Assistant...... Dalkeith Sir Geo. Clerk. 
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INDUCTIONS. 
Rev. Mr. Leitch to the third parish of Stirling. 
6th Sep. Rev. John Innes to the parish of Fordyce. 
7th Sep. Rev. John Paton to the parish of Ancrum. 


On 
On 
Se ae ae oe Fleming to the 


rish of Clackmannan. 


13th Oct. Rev. John Hunter, one of the Ministers of Tron Church, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. — Munro has been ordained Minister of the New Scottish Church, Manchester. 





DEATHS. 


Rev. John Cochrane—Minister of Hawick. 
Rev. J. Keyden—Minister of Dunbog. 





EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. David Thomas Kerr Drummond, B. A. of Worcester Col Oxford, and late 
Curate of Com near Bristol, has been appointed Minister of St. Paul, Carrubber’s Close, 
Edinburgh, in the room of Rev. W. H. Marriott, deceased. 

— —— a 
IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop 
Priests—Rev. G. S. Sm 


of Ferns held an Ordination in the Cathedral of Ferns on Thursday, the 


18th instant, when the ate gentlemen were ordained 


F. T. C. D., 


Rev. James Armstrong, Rev. T. C. Dixon, 


Rev. Hans Atkinson, Rev. Loftus Nunn, Rev. William Hazlewood, Rev. W. Tomlinson, Rev. 
T. B. Armstrong, and Rev. A. N. Bredin, for the diocese of — aud Ferns. 


Deacons—Messrs. William Mitchell Burnell, A.B., for the 
Knox Marshall, A.B., and C, A. Scholes, for the diocese of Derry. 


ocese of Clogher; William 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


Saturday, September 29. 

The Clinical Professor of Medicine will com- 
mence his next Course of Lectures on Tuesday, 
the 6th of November. The Professor proposes 
to admit into his class all Students of Medi- 
cine who may be desirous of joining it. Those 
who are not Members of the University will 
be required to produce the written recommen- 
dation of the gentleman under whom they have 
commenced their professional studies. 

The Lectures will be delivered at the Rad- 
clifle Infirmary on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
at eleven o’clock, throughout the months of 
anes December, January, February, and 

arc 


Those gentlemen who propose to join the 
class are requested to intimate their intention 
to the Professor on or before Saturday, 3d of 
November. 

Professor’s Fee ........cessesee0ee0s £330 

Apotheeary’s at the Infirmary... 1 1 0 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Cox, 
Ch. Ch., Sunday morning and afternoon. 


October 6. 
Preacher at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Haghes, 
Trinity Coll., Latin Sermon, ‘9th instant. 
Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Warden of Wad- 
ham, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


October 13. 
The Professor of Chemistry commenced his 
Annual Course of Lectures, in the Laboratory, 


under the Museum, on Thursday, the 25th 
instant, at eight o'clock in the evening. 

These Lectures are intended to embrace the 
consideration of such chemical alone 
— enn se pnemee ; but a 

su ntary Course wi given, to 
which i _ the for- 
some 


ee 
Congregations wi n for the purpose 

of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 
the ee toe 
October, Wednesday, 17th ; Thursday, the 25th ; 
Wednesday, the 3lst.—November, Thursday, 
the 15th; Thursday, the ; Thursday, the 
29th.—December, y, the 6th ; Thurs. 

the 13th; Monday, the 17th.—No 

admitted as a i 
of B. A. or M. A. or for 
that of B. C. L. without proceeding 
Arts, whose name is not entered in the 
kept for that purpose, at the Vice-Chancellor’s 
house, on or before the day preceding the day 


of tion. 

On Monda , in full Convocation, letters from 
Lord Grenville, Chaucellor of the University, 
were read, in which his Lordship nominated 
the Rev. George Rowley, D.D., and Master of 
University Colle , to be Vice Chancellor for 
the ensuing year, in the room of the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, Rector of Exeter College, who retires, 
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ee eee 
The enh, _— Mag the Univer- 
sity, in the capacity of its chi istrate, ina 
ms of much eloquence and genuine feeling. 
new Vice Chancellor nominated the fol- 
Heads of Houses as Pro-Vice Chancel- 


the ensuing year: ; 
Balliol ; Dr. Jones, of Exeter 
Baohe 


Term, George Whi ° 
Exeter , was admitted to the degree of 
were conferred the 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. James ;Charles 
Stafford, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Master of Arts—Rev. Kyrle Erule Money, 
Oriel College, Prebendary of Hereford. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity has signified 
his wees of commencin hs Course of 
Lectures on Monday, the 19th of November, 
at Christ Church. 


Preachers—Rev. Mr. Pusey, Sunday morn- 
ing, at Christ Church; Rev. the Warden of 

adham, afternoon, at St. Mary’s; Rev. Mr. 
Corfe, New College, St. Luke’s, at ditto. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev.Mr. Brown, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

October 20. 

Lord Viscount Folkstone, eldest son of the 
Earl of Radnor, was on Saturday last entered 
as a nobleman of Christ Church. 

On Monday last, Charles Wadham Diggle, 
(being of kin to the founder,) and Edward 

itehead (of the ae of Somerset) were 
admitted Scholars of Wadham College. 

In a convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the sum of 50/. was granted from the University 
chest, in aid of the subscription towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the Board of Health duri 
the en cholera in the city 
suburbs of Oxford. 


In the same Convocation, the Rev. William 
Goddard, M. A. Fellow of Jesus 
nominated a Pro-Proctor for the current year, 
in the room of William Falconer, M. A. Fellow 
Sardi antes tiny, edhe! Degrees 

same day, 
were conferred : o 

Masters of Arts—Rev. William Hunt, Wad- 

ham college ; Thomas Halton, Brasennose col- 


- iS oy yey Student ooo 
$ \ artington tudent 
of Christ Church. ° 


Bachelor a Arts—Francis Henry Talman, 


Treacher nat Se. Mary's—Rev. the Master 
morning; Rey. 
Minded Sivten Oellem, humors. 
Lecturer at St. Martin'’s—Rev. Mr. Firth, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 
October 27. 
Balliol College.—Vacant — Two Scho- 
larships on the Old Foundation, open to any 
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Candidates who shall not have exceeded on the 
day of Election, on the 29th of November next, 
the 19th year of their age. 

Also, one of Mr. Harris’s Exhibitors, con- 
fined to Natives of the rns He County of Ox- 
ford, with a preference to be given to the Sons 
of Freemen of the former. 

Candidates must present to the Master, onor 
before Saturday, the 24th of November next, 
certificates of their birth and baptism, and 
testimonials of conduct. 


On Wednesday last, Lord Viscount Maid- 
stone, Lord Viscount Loftus, and the Hon. 
Granville George Leveson Gower, were ad- 
mitted noblemen of Christ Church. 

On Friday next, the 2nd of November, the 
Public Examinations commence. 


were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts—C. W. Puller, Ch. Ch., 
— comp.; Rev. J. Duncombe Shafto, 

rasennose, grand comp. ; J. R. Hall, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; A. A. Holden, Ch. Ch.; Rev C. 

ing, Ch. Ch.; T. Twiss, Fell. of Univer- 
aity 5 - Parker, Oriel; Rev. R. Morgan, 

olar of Jesus Coll. ; Rev. William Bowling, 
Jesus Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts—Hon. J. T. Pelham, 
Ch. Ch.; W. ’ Queen’s ; T. F, Barker, 
Brasennose ; W. F. White, Trinity ; A. Menzies, 
Scholar of Trinity. 


In a Convocation holden the same day, 
Bland, M. A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem., 


Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. the Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, Sunday Morning ; Rev. 
Mr. Nicholson, M Hall, noon ; 
Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Merton, All Saints’ Day. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Cox, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


—_—— 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, October 5, 1882. 

On Monday last the followin 
Bachelors of Arts, of Trin‘ty- eRe were 
elected Fellows of that society: —Joseph Mann, 
Thomas Borrow Burcham, Thomas Wilkinson, 
and Douglas Denon Heath. 

The select preacher at St. ’s church, 
for the present month, is the Rev. J. J. Blunt, 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 

There will be cngenness on the following 
days of the ensuing Michaelmas term : 

Wednesday...Oct. 10, at ten. 
Wednesday... — 17, at eleven. 
Friday......... Nov. 2, at eleven. 
Wednesday... — 14, at eleven. 
Wednesday... — 28, at eleven. 

Ad, .ccvcevess Dec. 16, (end of term ) at ten. 


October 12. 

The Norrisian Professor of Divinity will 
begin the first part of his Course, which will 
consist of twenty-five lectures, on Saturday the 
20th inst, The lectures will be continued every 


tlemen, 








‘re 
in, 
ny, 


ch, 
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BIRTHS AND 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, during the 


term. ; 2 
On Wednesday the 10th inst. (being the 


first day of term ) the vane my corre were 
eleeted University Officers for the year ensuing : 
Proctors—Rev. Skinner, M.A. Jesus 
College; Rev. Henry Howarth, M.A. St. 
John’s College. 

Moderators—Henry Philpott, - M.A. 
Catharine Hall ; John Hymers, Esq. M.A. St. 
John’s College. 

er, sek Littleton Charles 
B.D. us Christi College; Rev. Jo 
Harding, M.A. King’s College. 

Taxors—Rev. James Alexander Barnes, 
M.A. Trinity ; Rev. Charles Currie, 
M.A. Pembroke College. 


On the same day the following degrees were 
conferred : 

Bachelors of Arts—Richard John St. 
Aubin, Trinity College; John Geo oe 
ham, Trinity College; Charles John Stock, 
Trinity College; Thomas Nattle Grigg, St. 
Peter’s College; Frederick Augustus Thwe, 
St. Peter’s Co ; John Richard Bogue, 
Christ’s College ; Jas. Barry, Queen’s College, 

October 19. 

On Friday last the following gentlemen were 

appointed the Carut for the ensuing year : 
Chafy ee * 

Wm. » D.D. Sidney Sussex, Divinity. 

Jas. Geldart, D.C.L. Trinity Hall, Law. 4 

J. Cope, M.D. St. John’s College, Physic. 

E. J. Ash, M.A. Christ’s Coll. Sen. Non. Reg. 

John Graham, M.A. Queen’s, Sen. Reg. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts—Charles Lestourgeon, 
Trinity College; Anthony A. Barker, St. 
Peter’s College (comp. ) 

Bachelors of Arts—John Hibbert, Fellow 
of King’s College; Robert H. Wilkinson, Fel- 
low of King’s College ; George William Barron, 
St. John’s College; George Peter Bennett, 
Catharine Hall. 

At the same co ation the Rev. John 
Graham, B.D. of Jesus College, and the Rev. 
Henry John Rose, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
were appointed Pro-Proctors. 

On the same occasion the Rev. Henry Par- 
sens, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem of this university. 


’ October 26. : 
The King’s Professor of the Civil Law will 
commence his Course of Lectures on the 6th of 


’ November. The Course occupies a portion of 
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At the ation on the 18th inst. the 
Rev. Henry Parsons, M. A. of Balliol > 
Oxford, was incorporated a member of thi 
university. 

The Seatonian Prize (for the best poem on 
“ The Plague veo feng wason Wednesday last 
awarded to the Rev. T. E. Hankinson, M. A. 
of Corpus Christi college. 

Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present term :—Monday, Nov. 
12, 26, and Dec. 10. 

It is worthy of remark, that the President, 
Fellows, and Scholars of Queen's college, in 
this university, were in 1642, without one ex- 
ception, ejected for refusing to subscribe the 
covenant, : 

— 


EDINBURGH. 


The Senatus Academicus of the University 
of Edinburgh, in order to ascertain the 
attendance of Medical Students, have i the 
following notice :— 

1. That every Medical Student shall matri- 
culate and subscribe his name in the album of 
the University in the month of November, un- 
a ial leave be obtained from the Medical 

aculty. 

2. That he shall inscribe his name again in 
the album in the first week of every month till 
the end of the session. 

3. That no re of —— on a 
winter’s session, such as is requi ws 
duation, shall be ted rig S ihe 
has not been ly to enter it by himself. 

4. That every Medical Student who matri- 
culates for the summer classics, shall inscribe 
his name inthe album, on or before the 15th of 
May, and in the first week of June and July. 


en 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of Rev. R. Shaw, rec- 
tor of Cuxton; of Rev. H. Y. Marriott, Cla- 
verton; of Rev. H. W. Plumtree, Adisham 
R., Kent; of Rev. R. J. Statham, Tarpoley 


R.; of Rev. W. S. H. Barham, Lincoln 
Coll., Oxon; of Rev. T. Harrisson, Barham; 
of Rev. J. Davison, prebendary of Worces- 
ter; of Rev. A. Curzon, Kedleston; of Rev. 
J. T. Maine, Husbands Bosworths R.; of 
Rev. W. S. H. Braham, precincts, Canterbury. 








Of Danghters—The Lady of Rev. C. 


vicar of L ; Rev. J. Gal. 


loway, Aldbury, Herts; of Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
i 3 of Rev. W. Howorth, March, 

; of the Lord Bishop of Hereford ; 

Rev. > 


J. Ward, East 
Cooper, Lodge, Hemel Hempstead. 
MARRIAGES. 
Rev. T. Bonney, of Clare Hall, , 
to Eliza E., you d. of E. Smith, Esq., of 
R 8 ire; Rev. S. H. Powell, of 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge, third son of S. Powell, 
Esq., of Upper Harley-street, London, to 
Louisa, only d. of Capt. R. Bb. Green, R.N., of 
Wickham, Hants; Rev. J. 1. Hornby, of Win- 
wick, in the county of Lancaster, to Catherine 
F. Boyle, d. of x2 late A. Boyle, Esq., of 
Dublin, and of Kirlish in the county of 
Tyrone; Rev. J. Hoppus, M.A., to Martha, 
d. of the late M. Davenish, ., of Bulford, 
Wilts; Rev. T. Brown, rector of Leadenham, 
to Dorothy, second d. of J. Milnes, Esq., of 
Beckingham Hall, Lincolnshire; Rev. G. B. 
Hamilton, to Sarah vs Semen < of the late 
Mr. J. T. Deal, of ury; Rev. J. J. 
Smyth, to Anne, eldest d. of Mr. J. C. Rad- 
way; Rev. C. Goring, second son of Sir C. 
F. ing, Bart., Highden, Sussex, to 
Maria A.., eldest d. of General the Hon. F. 
St. John: Rev. W. Hodgson, to Cecilia, d. of 
the late Rev. J. Allen, of Rosavern Cottage, 
Cornwall; Rev. H. D. C. S. Horlock, vicar 
of Box, Wiltshire, to Eliza, youngest d. of H. 
Sudell, Esq., of House, in the same 
county; Rev. W. C. h, M.A., of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, to Matilda H., fifth d. of J. 
Alexander, Esq., and sister of H. Alexander, 
Esq., of Cork-street ; Rev. G. Port, to Ann, 
relict of C. Oldaker, Esq., of Pershore, and d. 
of the late Rev. J. Mogri vicar of Per- 
shore; Rev. J. Money, to C te, the third 
d. of the Hon. and Rev. G. Noel; Rev. R. 
Thompson, incumbent of Eggleston, in the 
—— of Durham, to Sophia, eldest d. of the 
late J. Taylor, Esq., of the Tessalls; at All 
Souls’, Marylebone, by the Rev. W. Phelp, 
vicar of Stanwell, Middlesex, the Rev. J. w. 
Lockwood, M.A., student of Christ Church, 
and rector of Chelsea, to Alicia, sixth d. of the 
late S. Davis, Esq., of Portland-place; at the 
ish church of St. the-Martyr, 
n-square, the Rev. A. Cox, B.A., of Lin- 

coln Coll., to Selina, only d. of Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, and grandaughter of W. Drummer, Esq., 
London-field, Hackney; at Liskeard church, 
the Rev. H. H. Harrington, B.A., of Mag- 
dalen Hall, to Jane Tucker, the eldest d. of the 
late J. Lyne, Esq., of Finsbury-square, formerly 
of Lisbon ; at Fulham, W. Hetherington, Esq., 
M.A., of Trinity Coll., and of Lincoln's Inn, 
barrister-at-law, to Georgiana M., eldest d. of 
the late J. Gifford, Esq., of Penge, Surrey; at 
Richmond, the Rev. P. Jacob, M.A., of C. C. 
Coll., to Anna S., the eldest d. of the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Noel; the Rev. G. M. Nelson, B.D., 
fellow of M n Coll., to Caroline, fourth d. 
of Mr. R. Heydon, of Banbury; on Friday, 
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the 12th inst., at Addi Surrey, the Rev. 
3. Bs bi ce) 7 as Crea et M Church, 
oungest son of I, Wright, Esq., opperley, 
otts, to Harriett E., youngest d. of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Can ; at Headcorn, 
Kent, the Rev. F. Morgan, B. A., of St. John’s 
Coll., to Charlotte C., d. of the late Rev. W. 
Payler, formerly vicar of Patrixburn and 
Bridge, near Canterbury ; at Exeter, the Rev. 
W. J. Bussell, M.A., of Pembroke Coll., mas- 
ter of the Grammar School, Chard, to Anne, 
third d. of the late Rev. C. Nowell, rector of 
Llanvigan, Breconshire; Rev. Lord H. Kerr, 
brother of the Marquis of Lothian, to Louisa 
D., only d. of the Hon. Sir A. Hope, G.C.B. 
and M.P.; Rev. G. Enoch, of Lianelwith, 
Radnor, to E. Walker, of Walsworth Hall, 
Gloucester, ry” d. of Mr. C. Walker, of Hay, 
Breconshire; Rev. B. Chapman, rector of 
Westley, Cambridgeshire, to Laura M., only 
d. of the late J. Wilson, -» of Tooting 
Common; at St. Andrew the , the Rev. 
W. J. P. Bedford, eldest son of the Rev. W. 
Bedford, of Van Dieman’s Land, to Mary Ann, 
only d. of the late J. W. Mills; at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, the Rev. J. M. Burton, of Queen’s 
Coll., to Esther, youngest d. of the late Major 
Bacon; the Rev. J. Burrows, B.D., senior 
fellow of Brasennose Coll., Oxford, and rector 
of Steeple Ashton, Oxon, to Sarah E., d. of 
the late J. Shorter, Esq., of Bloxham, Oxon; 
Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A., of Cath. Hall, Cam- 
bridge, rector of Trunch, Norfolk, and profes- 
sor of Arabic in the above University, to Mar- 
garet, only d. of Mr. J. Daw, of Saltash; on 
the 26th ult., the Rev. W. Ives, vicar of Halt- 
whistle, Northumberland, to Mary Ann, eldest 
d. of the late H. Richmond, Esq., of Hum- 
shaugh, in the same county; the Rev. W. 
Thorp, A.B., of Womersley Vicarage, York- 
shire, to Anne, fourth d. of the late Mr. W. 
Preston ; at Belstead, the Rev. P. Kering, to M., 
only child of the late R. H. Mallows, Esq., of 
Thelnetham ; at Stapleford, near Newark, the 
Rey. S. Lane, of Hull, to Harriet, d. of the 
late Mr. J. Waddington, of the former 
lace; at Morton, Derbyshire, the Rev. H. 
-» only son of F. Goodwin, Esq., of Ma 
leton, to Frances E., the only d. of the 
Rev. R. B. Turbutt, rector of Morton; at 
Gestingthorpe church, the Rev. W. Bailey, 
A.B., to Mary, third d. of the late E. Walker, 
Esq., Overshall, Essex, author of the Muse 
Sacre, and several other valuable religious 
publications, and grand-daughter of the late 
celebrated Rev. Mr. Jones, of Nayland; Rev. 
J. Halifax, to Kate, second d. of the late Rev. 
T. Godfrey, rector of Melton Mowbray; on 
the 6th inst., at St. John’s, Paddington, John, 
second son of W. Mortlock, Esq., of Meldreth, 
to Mary, second d. of John Hill, Esq., of 
Stanhope-place, Connaught-square, London ; 
at Whittlesford, the Rev. H. Madgins, of 
Duxford, to Mary Ann, relict of J. Cock, 
Gent., formerly of Duxford; the Rev. H. 
Kempson, M.A., Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Brewood, Staffordshire, and V. of 
Long Preston, W. R. Yorkshire, to M, 
second d. of R. Ingram, B.D., Head Master 
4 ~ Grammar School, Giggleswick, said 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





BEDFORDSHIRE, 

The annual meeting of the Hitchin and 
Baldock Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
on the 4th inst., at Hitchin, the Right Hon. 
Lord Dacre, the president, in the chair. 
In the evening of the same day, and at 
the same place, the anniversary of the 
Ladies’ Association was held; the Rey. 
W.W.Pym, the president, in the chair. 

BERKSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd inst., the re- 
mains of the Rev. W. H. H. Hartley were 
consigned to the family vault in the church 
of Bucklebury, Berks. He was followed 
by his nearest relations, his numerous 
tenantry, the twelve aged men the objects 
of his bounty, and the children of his 
school. The whole population of his ex- 
tensive parish assembled in crowds to 
witness the last impressive ceremony over 
the remains of their beloved pastor. 


The anniversary of the Abingdon Ladies’ 
Bible Association took place in the County 
Hall, on the 3rd inst. The Rev. Mr. 
Knight, of Harwell, presided. On the 
following day a public meeting of the 
Abingdon Auxiliary took place. 

In the course of the late visitation of the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury in Berkshire no 
less than four new churches were con- 
secrated by his lordship :— Grove, near 
Wantage, of which an account has been 
already given; Trinity Church, Reading; 
Theale Church, and Duckworth, near 
Wantage. 

The consecration of Trinity took place, 
Monday, August 20th. The architecture 
of the building is neat andsimple. Theale 
Church was consecrated the following 
day, and the origin of the new church should 
be known. The late Dr. Sheppard, rector 
of Tilehurst, on account of the great dis- 
tance of Theale, North-street m the 

rish church, erected a chapel at Theale. 
Before his death he recommended his 
widow to erect another building better 
fitted for the worship of God. Mrs, Shep- 
pard, in consequence, procured an Act of 

arliament to form Theale into a separate 
rectory. She then proceeded to the erec- 
tion of the church. The style of the edifice 
is of the 13th century, similar to that of 
Salisbury Cathedral; it will seat from 
to 400 persons; and, in architectural 
beauty and design, is acknowledged to be 
one of the most splendid edifices erected 
by private munificence. It is believed 
that Mrs. Sheppard has expended nearly, 
or quite 50,000/. on the parish. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
The following is the decision of the 


Aylesbury Vestry with regard to the em- 
ployment of the poor :— 


Vor. IIl.—Nov. 1832. 


At a meeting of a Vestry of the sh of 
Aylesbury, held on the 5th day of r 
1832, in usual vestry place, convened 
according to the provisions and directions 
of an Act passed in the 58th year of the 
reign of King George the Third, entituled 
‘* An Act for the better regulation of Parish 
Vestries,” a — three fourths of 
the rate payers of the said parish (the 
votes being taken according to the provi- 
sions of the said Act) came to the follow- 
aa hry ey (that is to say : )— 

hat from the 15th day of October inst., 
to the 15th day of April next, all occupiers 
of arable and grass land in this parish shall 
employ one labourer of full age, being a 
settled: inhabitant thereof, constantly, for 
every thirty acres of arable, and for every 
fifty acres of grass land, occupied by them 
respectively, and in that proportion for less 
quantities respectively, down to one acre 
inclusive, at not less than the common rate 


of wages. 

_ That during the same period, all rated 
inhabitants of the parish shall employ such 
labourers to the extent as they have usually 
employed them during such corres ing 
period of the year, at not less than the com- 
mon rate of wages. 

That each rated inhabitant who shall 
neglect or refuse to employ his full comple- 
ment of such labourers as aforesaid, shall 
forfeit and pay to the overseers of the poor, 
in aid of their funds, for every man or boy 
short of his quota of labour, according to 
the undermentioned scale, to be recovered 
by distress, in the same manner as rates for 
the relief of the poor. 

That none of the — labourers hereby 
required to be employed as aforesaid shall 
be considered as surplus labourers. 

That from time to time, during the period 
ahove mentioned, rates shall be made for a 
given period, as for the relief of the poor, 
sufficient to cover the existing surplus 
labour during such last mentioned period ; 
and that the whole or a part of such re- 
spective rate shall be remitted to those 
persons who employ surplus labourers at 
fair wages, in proportion to the value of 
such labour employed by them re- 
spectively, according to the following 
scale, (that is to say :)—~ 


A Labourer fore hag of age, ~ 
rom to es 
14 to 18, . . 4a. ¢ Per week, 
10 to 12, . e 


provided that the party claiming an allow- 
ance shall in all cases make a weekly re- 
turn to the overseers of the labourers em- 
ployed by him, (as well of the regular as 
of the surplus labourers, ) and that all per- 
sons omitting to make such returns, shall 
not be entitled to any allowance in respect 
of labour of which no such return shall be 
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made. And that no person shall have or 
be entitled to an allowance out of any par- 
ticular rate for surplus labourers employed 
by him during any other period than that 
for which such rate is made. 

That the Committee for managing the 
details of this nt, do consist of the 
members of the Select Vestry ; and that if 
any supposed case of hardship shall exist, 
or dispute arise touching the premises, the 
same be referred to the said Commit- 
tee, whose decisions shall be final. 

Joun Kersiey Fowrer, Chairman. 

At a Petty Session on 6th October, 1832, 
We, two of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Bucks, do hereby 
approve of this agreement. 

W. Ricxrorp. 
G. CarrincTon. 

At a meeting of the Select Vestry, held 
the 8th October, at the Committee room, 
it was unanimously agreed, that a rate of 
6d. in the pound be called for at the end 
of six weeks; and on Monday next, upon 
which day it will commence, printed papers 
for weekly returns may be had, on applica- 
tion to the overseers. All returns are re- 
quired to be sent to the assistant overseer 
within four days after the expiration of each 
week, or the parties claiming be excluded 
the benefits thereof. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Rev. Charles Simeon.—A very pleasing 
and interesting scene was witnessed in the 
Girls’ National School, King’s-street, Cam- 
bridge, on Monday, October ist, on the 
occasion of a dinner &c., being given by 
the Rev. Charles Simeon, to about two 
hundred and forty of his parishioners, 
to commemorate the fiftieth year of his 
ministry in the parish of the Holy Trinity, 
in that town, which period was com- 
pee on that day. After dinner a very 

andsome silver salver, purchased as 
a mark of esteem by the parishioners, 
was presented to the Rev. Gentleman by 
the Churchwardens. On the seme day a 
very elegant silver epergne was also pre- 
sented to Mr. S. from a number of persons 
who form a portion of his congregation, but 
who reside in other parts of the town and 
vicinity; it bore the following inscription:— 

“TO THE REV. CHARLES SIMEON, M.A. 
‘* Presented by numerous members of his 
congregation residing in Cambridge and 
its vicinity, as a token of gratitude for 
benefits received under his ministry at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, and of 
affectionate respect for the zeal and 
fidelity with which he had discharged his 
duties there for the period of Fifty Years. 

** Oct. 1, 1832.” 

Wisbech.—Thanksgiving was offered up 
in the church on Sunday the 14th inst., for 
the removal of that dreadful scourge by 
which so many individuals have, in various 
places, been hurried into an awful eternity; 
and it becomes us to acknowledge with 
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humility, that we, in this town, have hada 
merciful visitation. We are certain the 
inhabitants will concur with us in saying, 
that to the gentlemen composing the Board 
of Health, and the medical profession gene- 
rally, our best thanks are due for their jadi- 
cious arrangements, as well as for their at- 
tention to the wants and comforts of the 
poor. 
CORNWALL. 

Tuesday, the 9th inst., was observed at 
Padstow as a day of general thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for his late mercy vouch- 
safed in the entire removal of the cholera 
from that town. All the shopswere closed 
and business of every kind suspended. 

Truro Bible Society. — The Cornwall 
Auxiliary Bible Society held their twenty- 
first annual anniversary at the Town Hall, 
the 15th inst., which was most . ”e~ 
attended.—The collection at the door 
amounted to 221. 18s, 8d. 


CUMBERLAND. 


A meeting was lately held at Sebergham, 
for the purpose of establishing a Temper- 
ance Society for that district, when a very 
respectable company assembled. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Monkhouse, of Roughton Head, Rev. Mr. 
Prain, of Caldbeck, and Mr. J. Baldridge, 
of High-bridge, explanatory of the nature 
and object of such societies. A society was 
established which appears likely to become 
highly respectable. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

It has been resolved by the parishioners 
of Heavitree, to rebuild their Church, in a 
manner capable of accommodating 2000 
persons. 

Preparations are in progress for new 
seating Broadclist church. Sir T. D. and 
Lady Acland have, with their accustomed 

enerosity, subscribed 2001. towards de- 
raying the expenses. 

Plymouth.— Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
was observed in this town asa day of public 
thanksgiving to the Almighty Creator for 
his removing from amongst us the dreadful 
pestilence which for many weeks ravaged 
our town. Divine service was performed 
at the churches and chapels; the shops 
were closed, and business of every descrip- 
tion suspended. The mayor, magistrates, 
capital burgesses, and many of the principal 
inhabitants assembled at the Guildhall in 
the morning, and proceeded to St. Andrew’s 
Church ; prayers were read by the Corpo- 
ration Lecturer, the Rev. J. H. C. Bor- 
well, and a sermon preached by the Viear, 
the Rev. J. Hatchard, from a portion of the 
12th and 13th verses of the 56th Psalm. 
Services were also held in the evening— 
the latter part of the 15th verse of the 56th 
Psalm was the text. Congregations ex- 
ceeded 3000 persons each time ; and Charles’ 
Church, the chapels of the Establishment, 
and the various Dissenting places of wor- 
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ship, were also canes well attended. On 
the same day a collection was made at St. 
Andrew’s Church, and at all the chapels 
and dissentin Places of worship in the 
town, in aid of the fund now being raised 
by subscription for the highly laudable pur- 
pose of erecting a public Hospital in this 
town, for the benefit of the indigent within 
a circle of about twenty miles of Plymouth. 
The sums contributed, including 25l. in 
donations and subscriptions to the Rev. J. 
Hatchard after the service of the day, 
amounted to 891. 3s. 104d. 
Stonehouse.—The day was observed here 
with similar solemnity, Divine Service 
being performed at all the places of wor- 
ship, and business was suspended. 
evonport.—The public authorities of 
Devonport will appamt a proper day to be 
similarly observed. When the arrangement 
took place between Plymouth and Stone- 
house, the disease had not totally ceased in 
Devonport.— Plymouth Herald. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The town of Sturminster Newton was 
on Thursday, the 4th inst., the scene of one 
of those interesting meetings whose in- 
ereasing recurrence reflects the highest 
honour on the members of the established 
church, and effectually repels the calumny 
which asserts their apathy in the cause of 
Christian charity. It having been an- 
nounced that Dr. England, the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Dorset, had engaged to ad- 
vocate the cause of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a 
numerous and most respectable congrega- 
tion assembled at the church, and were 
gratified by hearing an able and lucid state- 
ment of the claims of this orthodox insti- 
tution. The contributions amounted to28l. 
12s. 9d. The solemnity of the service was 
much increased by an a 4 selection 
of sacred music from Handel, Kent, and 
Boyce. 

DURHAM. 

The Bishop of Durham, without any 
solicitation, has sent 301. to be distributed 
amongst the poor families at Stockton- 
upon-Tees, who have been deprived of 
their means of support by cholera. John 
Bowes, Esq., of Streatlam Castle, and 
J.D. Shafto, Esq., of Whitworth Park, 
have, in the same some manner, pre- 
sented 10/. each ; Mrs. Allison, of Stock- 
ton, 201.; and James Favell, Esq., of 
Stainton, 41. 5s. 6d. for the same benevolent 
purpose. 

The Marquis of Cleveland has very 
liberally given 100/. to be applied in re- 
hoe fa distressed inhabitants of Har- 

e 

e. Marquis of Londonderry bas 
granted a site, stones, and lime, for 
the epee of building a School at Sea- 
ham. The Noble Marquis lately bestowed 
a similar boon upon the Methodists of 
that place to build a chapel. 
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Clerical Intolerance.—A child of a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Society was Jatel 
presented for interment at the i 
church of oe ae: when the 
curate, the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, refused to 
perform the usual Service, on the ground 
that it had not been baptized by a church 
clergyman, but by the Rev. W. Binning, 
Wesleyan Minister. At the same time, he 
told the parents and friends present he 
would allow it to be put into the grave 
without the usual service, which they ac- 
cordingly did. The case was reported to 
the Sunderland Leaders’ Meeting, when 
they resolved to take such legal measures 
as were necessary to convince the clergy- 
man of his error, as the interest of several 
hundreds of the members of the Wesleyan 
Society in that neighbourhood were in- 
jured thereby. Mr. Shepherd was waited 
upon, and defended his conduct; but re- 
ferred to the Rector, the Rev. Mr. Thurlow. 
The Rector was also waited upon by the 
Rev. W. Bacon and another aa, 
when he stated that they acted accordi 
to the Canon and Rubric of the Ch 
of England. When told Sir John Nicholl’s 
decision in a similar case, inserted in the 
Methodist Magazine, 1810, p. 166, he re- 
jected that as an insufficient ag ems t), 
and declared that he had no knowledge 
of such a case, but that he would con- 
sult his Bishop and solicitor. - According- 
ly, shortly afterwards, a very concilia- 
tory apologetic letter was received from 
him, stating that what had occurred 
arose from their ignorance of the law ())s 
and that, if required, the service sh 
now be read over the grave of the child ; 
at the same time stating that care 
be taken that such a circumstance should 
not occur again. The circulation of this 
may tend to prevent similar evils in other 
places ; for the learned Judge’s decision 
was, that, if Christian Baptism was admi- 
nistered (which he defines to be the 
sprinkling of water in the name of the 

rinity, no matter by whom, whether or- 
dained or unordained Ministers, male or 
female), it was prenees legal, and entitled 
the party) to Christian burial,..from the 
Christian Advocate.* 


ESSEX. 

On a Py inst., 2 megoting oy pe 
try an ergy took place at the 
Hotel, Southend, when an address was 
presented to the Lord Bishop of London, 
who was sojourning there. During his 
stay, his Lordship preached in the Ngee 
churches of Prittlewell, Rochford, and , 
Rayleigh ; and thanks for his Lordship’s 
pastoral exhortations formed one of the 
subjects of the address, which was pre 


* If this is not a mis-statement altogether, 
which is very likely, it is certainly singular that 
any clergymen should not have been aware of 
Sir J. Nicholls decision, however miuch some 
may doubt its correctness.—Ep. 
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sented by the Rev. Sir John Head and 
Sir W. Heygate, to which his Lordship 
delivered an eloquent reply. 

A second address was presented by Dr. 
Nolan, Vicar of Prittlewell, thanking his 
Lordship for his able advocacy of the 

ial schools. The subject of the 
erection of a chapel at Southend was in- 
troduced. His Lordship immediately sub- 
scribed 1001. towards the object. Sir W. 
Heygate the same. Dr. Nolan, and the 
gen en who Eeeesenes him, 
subscribed most liberally in furtherance 
of the object. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Gloweester.—The manner in which Thurs- 
day the 11th inst. was observed in this city 
as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for his signal mercy in arresting the ravages 
of the cholera, was highly creditable to 
the good feelings of the inhabitants. With 
the exception of those of the Society of 
Friends, the whole of the shops were 
closed, and business suspended. The 
churches and chapels were all filled by 
numerous, attentive, and devout congrega- 
tions. The sum of 911. 2s. 3d. was collected 
for the relief of those families who have 
auffered by the awful pestilence. 

Tewkesbury. —Tuesday the 9th inst. was 
observed in this borough as a day of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for his 
mercy in having delivered the inhabitants 

awful visitation of cholera, All 
business was suspended, and the various 
places of worship were crowded. 

Sacrilege.— Clapton church, near this 
city, was broken into a short time since. 
The depredators carried off two surplices 
a hood, the communion table cloths an 
napkins, the burial pall, and sundry other 
articles, besides nearly eighty volumes of 
books of different sizes, belonging to the 
Parochial’ Lending Library of the parish, 
the gift of Mrs. Colston, of Ampthill. 
They also broke to pieces the lid of the 
strong iron chest, which contains the 
register books. Fortunately the communion 

» presented to the parish by the Rev. 
. Colston, the present rector, was kept 
elsewhere.— Bristol Journal. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Isle of Wight.—The Rev. John Saunders, 
curate of Chale, is appointed evening 
lecturer of St. Thomas’s Church, Newport. 

number of persons who presented 

ves for confirmation, during the 
late tour of the Bishop of Winchester, in 
Hampshire, was far greater than on any 
former similar occasion, the total amount- 
ing to nearly 13,0007. 

At the 97th quarterly meeting of the 
Southampton Savings Bank Committee, the 
Rt. Hon. W, Sturges Bourne in the chair, 
it appeared that the monies deposited 
during the quarter amounted to 2245/. 
11s. 3d., the amount of monies repaid, to 
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itors 33591. 19s. 10d.; the total funds 
of the institution amount to 62,0641. 18s. 11d. 


British Reformation Society.—_On Monday, 
October 8th, a pa meeting was held at 
the Town Hall, Southampton, for the purpose 
of discussing the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Hall was crowded. 
The Hon, P. de Blaquiere having taken the 
chair, the Rev. Mr. Lyons, one of the 
deputation from the British Reformation 
Society, commenced the discussion on the 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. He was 
followed by E. Tottenham, Esq., who 
spoke on the Mass. On Tuesday evening, 
a meeting was held at the Long Rooms, 
for the purpose of forming a Southampton 
Auxiliary to the British Reformation 
Society, when the Hon. P.B. de Blaquiere, 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, Rev. Messrs. Lyons 
and Betheridge, Mr. Tottenham, and the 
Rev. Mr. Crabb, severally addressed the 
meeting. The society was then formed 
and its officers appointed for the ensuing 
year, and the meeting separated. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hereford.—On Sunday, the ist inst., 
the very Rev. the Dean of Hereford 
preached at All Saints’ Church in behalf 
of the daily and Sunday School in that 
parish and St. Martin’s. The collection 
after the service amounted to 241. 

The churchwardens of St. Peter’s, Here- 
ford, have, with good taste, directed the 
removal of the thick coats of paint which 
concealed the beautiful carved work of 
English oak, forming the canopies, Kc. of 
the stalls, or chantries, in that ancient 
structure. 

The inhabitants of Llangarron have pur- 
chased a handsome piece of plate, which 
they presented to the Rev. Daniel Pry- 
therch Price, their Minister, on Monday, 
the ist inst., at a dinner to which the 
Rev. Gentleman was invited for the pur- 
pose. After the cloth had been removed, 
and the usual toasts drank, Mr. Price’s 
health was given, and received with 
cheers. The salver Was then presented 
by Mr. Matthews, of Biddlestone. The 
following inscription is neatly engraved 
upon it:—‘‘ This Salver was presented to 
the Rev. Daniel Prytherch Price, on the 
istday of October, 1832, by the inhabitants 
of Liangarron, as a small token of esteem 
for his ardent, zealous, and upright con- 
duct, for the iast sixteen years, as Minis- 
ter of the said parish.” 


' ‘HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St. Alban’s Abbey.—At a public meeting 
held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James's Street, London, on Wednesday the 
13th of June, 1832, to take into consider- 
ation the means to be adopted forthe repair 
of this beautiful specimen of ecclesiastical 
architecture, the Lord Bishop of London 
in the chair, It was resolved, “That it be 
distinctly understood by subscribers, that 
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unless a sufficient sum be raised to effect 
the complete repairs of the building, the 
amount of subscriptions shall be returned 
to the respective contributors, after the 
deduction of the expenses incurred by the 
committee. The amount; of subscriptions 
already advertised is 19881. 3s. 


KENT. 


REQUISITION FOR A MEETING OF THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF CANTER- 
BURY. 


To the Clergy of the Diocese of Canter- 

bury.—The propriety of addressing the 
Archbishop of the Diocese, in the present 
circumstances of the Church, having been 
suggested, the undersigned depute the 
Rey. I. E. N. Molesworth, to communi- 
cate to the Archdeacon their request, that 
he will convene a Meeting of the Clergy, 
to take the same into consideration :— 
W. F. Baylay, C. H. Hallett, J. Hallett, 
J. B. Backhouse, H, R. Moody, Joshua 
Stratton, R. N. C. Brackenbury, C. R. 
Handley, G. Wilson Sicklemore, W. S. H. 
Braham, John Hilton, Edward Gregory, 
G. H. Lee Warner, Allen dear James 
Hamilton, (St. Stephen’s,) C. Chisholm, 
G. R. Gleig, J. White, J. Hodgson, J. V. 
Hamilton, (Sandwich, ) G. Prideaux.” 
" In consequence of the above requisition 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury has calleda 
meeting forthe 3ist of October. Of course 
we cannot give our readers a report of the 
proceedings in this Number. But we are 
informed that the object of the intended 
Address is to express the confidence of the 
vena in the Archbishop and Episcopal 
bench in general, and their sympathy in 
every thing really tending to promote the 
efficiency of the Church—to deprecate the 
fore stalling of the results of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, and the tacit and pre- 
mature censure of those engaged in it; 
by putting forth rash projects—and to 
declare the readiness of the subscribers on 
the one hand to promote, by any sacrifice 
or labour, judicious plans adopted after 
competent inquiry and calm deliberation, 
and, on the other, to resist, regardless of 
human censure or applause, delusive 
schemes or hostile machinations. 

We have no doubt the spirit of the 
Address will be worthy of the Cle of 
the Archiepiscopal Diocese, and will ex- 
hibit to the country at large sentiments 
becoming an enlightened and influential 
body of Christian Ministers. 

Dover. — Sept. 30th, two sermons were 
povched in the churches of St. James and 
t. Mary, by the Rev. Mr. Lonsdale, B.D 
rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the benefit of the Charity Schools at 
Dover, when the sum of 51/, and upwards 

was subscribed. 

_ We are happy to learn that the Corpora- 
tion of Dover have voted the sum of 100/. 


out of their funds towards the :erection of 
a new church at that place. 

Extinction of Tithes.— A meeting was 
lately held at the Rose and Crown Inn, 
Bromley, to make arrangements for the 
formation of a society, under the name of 
‘The Bromley Society procuring the 
extinction of lithes.” The objects it has in 
esvene Shentanee —* To a ject 
concentrate public opinion on sub) 
and to adopt measures for laying. that 
opinion before the legislature early in the 
ensuing session of Parliament ; to collect 
and diffuse information, in order to remove 
prejudices by which the subject of tithes 
is encumbered, and to co-operate with 
other societies which may be formed for 
similar purposes in other parts of the 
country.” 

Sittingbourne.—Divine service was per- 
formed in the parish church, and a sermon 
ached by the Vicar, on Friday the 28th 

t., for the purpose of offering up 
public thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
total exemption from the cholera, and for 
the rich blessing of a most abundant 
harvest. One of the largest congregations 
ever seen in the church attended on the 
occasion; amongst whom were all the 
dissenting families of the town, and their 
minister. The shops were closed at an 
early hour. A more gratifying instance of 
unanimity and good feeling“ seldom 
occurred in this parish. 

Canterbury. — I t to Church 
wardens.~The chu ardens of West- 
gate, in this city, some months .since, 
without the consent of the parishioners, 
repaired the church, and created a debt of 
more than 100/. Objection was made to 
the mode of procedure, and, at a ‘vestry 
meeting, a rate refused, on the ground that 
the alterations and emendations about the 
edifice were not agreed to by the p mie 
but had been conducted by the church 
wardens on their own responsibility, hav- 
ing been repeatedly = to ae 
course. Dr. Jenner, at the visitation, said, 
cases of a similar kind had been tried over 
and over again in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Where the parties had acted in opposition 
to, and without the sanction of the parish, 
they had invariably been cast with the 
expenses. In this case it was evident 
the concurrence of the parish had not been 
obtained, and, therefore, however he 
might ee with the individuals 
who had at their own cost repaired the 
church, they were bound to liquidate all 
expenses. The parish was not liable to 
one farthing. 


LANCASHIRE, 
The new church of St. John Baptist, 
Liverpool, was consecrated on lay the 
8th inst. by the Lord Bishop of the diecese, 


in presence of a crowded . 
After the ceremony, the twin of 
Lieutenant Sarsfield, R.N., were .¢bris- 
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tened after their Majesties, William and 
Adelaide.— Bristol Journal. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Dorcas Charity. — The annual 
Report of this benevolent institution has 
just been published. It is a plain state- 

from which we glean the 
g:—the undermentioned articles 
were sold last winter to the poor, at half 
the cost price—123 blankets, 18 rugs, 210 

69 shirts, 84 shifts, 168 aprons, 114 
flannel petticoats, 50 gowns, 138 hand- 
kerchiefs, 116 pair stockings. The 
receipts for the past year amounted to 
1531. 17s. 9d., the donations to oy —. 

, , 1d 


MIDDLESEX. 


October the 10th, the new church on 
Saffron Hill, which belongs to the church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, was consecraed 
by the Bishop of London, in the presence 
of a very numerous and respectable con- 
gregation. 

Butchers’ Sunday Observance Society.— 
On Tuesday afternoon, the 9th inst., a 
meeting of the trade of master butchers 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to con- 
sider the propriety of adopting a petition 
to the ature to enforce the suspen- 
sion of business on the Sunday. The 
meatee, wes addressed at great length by 
Mr. Giblett, the chairman, and Messrs. 
Heley, Hicks, Bonzer, Baker, Kemp, 
Elwood, Bolton, Way, Cooper, Holmes, 
Sharpe, and Cooke, on the importance of 
the suspension of business on the Sabbath, 
and of the due observance thereof, who 

pro , seconded, or supported 
resolutions declaratory of the regret of 
the meeting that the profanation of the 
Sabbath was practised by master-butchers 
to almost an universal extent, chiefly from 
self-defence. Mr. Konzer lamented that 
persons of high rank, and even Royalty 
itself, encouraged the profanation of the 
Sabbath, by insisting upon the execution 
of orders upon that day. Messrs. Stub- 
bings, Eyam, and Townsend contended 
that the present laws respecting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, if rigidly enforced, 
being sufficiently strong for their object, 
there was no necessity for the interposi- 
tion of the Legislature. They maintained, 
that if the observance of the Sabbath was 
to be enforced, it should be done generally 
and impartially. The gin-shops should 
be closed if butchers were not allowed to 
sell their meat on the Sunday. The 
resolutions were carried, and a petition 
Sealmnarion cae Logis open 
0 i t, prayi e islature to 
enforce the compenetens of business by 
butchers on the Sabbath, was agreed to. 
A subscription to defray the expenses of 
the meeting was then entered into, after 
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which the company separated. — Morni 
Herald si vy! 


_ Church Missionary are ane Ma- 
jesty’s Government has humanely set 
apart 5001. a-year to induce this Society 
to undertake a mission to the wretched 
aborigines of New Holland, and two cler- 
gymen have already reached that country 
to engage in the perilous work of attempt- 
ing their instruction. 

Among the recent donations to King’s 
College, we have been gratified to remark 
the valuable Herbaria, collected by the 
late Dr. John Sims, which is contained in 
four handsome cabinets, and has been 
presented to the botanical department in 
the museum ys his liberal-minded rela- 
tives. The College has, we are informed, 
also been enabled, through the liberality 
of one of its me yr to make the ac- 
ee of probably the most complete 

ollection of Parliamentary Records in the 
Ba ig noi ge, whe caf 

An Episcopal Chapel is about to be 
erected at Potter’s Bar, in the parish of 
South Mimms, Potter’s Bar, with its ad- 
jacent neighbourhood, contains nine hun- 

ed persons, and is situated nearly four 
miles from the parish church. eorge 
Byng, Esq., M.P. for the county, and 

irs. Byng have subscribed 3001, together 
with an endowment of 40l. per annum for 
the use of the resident minister ; the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, 501. 

On Sunday, Sept. 30th, the Rev. J.S. 
Baker, Curate of Staines, took leave of his 
congregation and of the Establishment at 
the same time, in a discourse, founded on 
Acts, xx, 20,21. Itis his intention to ex- 
ercise his ministry in future among the 
Independents. A statement of the reasons 
for his secession from the Church, may be 
expected shortly from the press.—Dissent- 


ing Paper. 

The Lord's Day.—The churchwardens of 
St. Ann’s, Soho, have issued a notice to 
the shopkeepers, and those in the habit of 
transacting business on a Sunday, that if 
any inhabitant in the parish should follow 
his worldly occupation, the Act of Charles 
II, will be put in full force. A similar 
step has been taken by the Churchwar- 
dens of the parish of St. Matthew, Beth- 
sa 13 P eis 

ity-of-London Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Aine Trading.—A seneting al a 
preliminary nature was, on Tuesday, 16th 
inst., held at the London Coffee House, 
Ludgate-hill, for the formation of a Society 
under the above designation. 

Several Resolutions recognizing the 
rinciple and the advantages of a civil 

bbath, approving the resolutions passed 
at the late meetings of the Sabbath Protec- 


tion and the Butchers’ Sunday Observance 
Societies ; concurring in the resolution of 
the Common Council to close Farringdon 
Market on Sundays ; recommending a pe- 
tition to Parliament, praying the enact- 
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mont of nae efficient ewe. in relation ~ 
8 ; suggesting the payment o 
wages on Friday or Saturday forenoon, and 
forming a Society designated as above, 
were agreed to the meeting, whic 

adopted a proposal for a public meeting, to 
be held in the course of the present month. 

A deputation of five gentlemen was 
appointed to wait on the Lord Mayor, to 
request him to preside at the public 
meeting. 

National Society for the Education of 
the Poor.—On Wednesday, 17th inst., this 
Society held its first meeting since the 
autumn recess—the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
in the chair. The schools of several places 
were received into union with the Society, 
and eighteen grants voted in aid of the 
building of new school-rooms, amounting 
on the whole to760l. This useful institu- 
tion has now expended very nearly the 
whole of its funds in promoting the educa- 
tion of the poor, and is looking with anxi- 
ety to the fruits of the King’s letter, 
which his Majesty has been graciously 

leased to issue, authorizing collections to 
be made in all churches and chapels and 
from house to house, throughout England 
and Wales, before the month of February 
next. Every friend to the advancement 
of the sound and religious instruction of 
the laborious classes will heartily co-ope- 
rate in forwarding the Society’s benevo- 
lent views, sanctioned as they are by royal 
authority. 

The New Church of St. Dunstan, Fleet- 
street.—The structure is of brick, of an 
octagon form, finished with beautiful Ket- 
ton or Rutland stone. The tower is about 
50 feet in diameter at the base, and this 
part of the building is a fine specimen of 
the chaste Gothic style. The principal 
entrance is at the bottom of the tower, 
fronting Fleet-street. On the front of the 
tower will be worked, just above the door, 
the arms of his Majesty and those of the 
City. In the tower will be placed eight 
excellent bells, preserved from the old 
church. It is intended to place a clock 
with three dials in the steeple. The funds 
to pay the expenses of the building have 
been, or are to be, raised by a rate on the 

arishioners. The Corporation of the 

ity of London and the Commissioners of 
Pavements gave 4000/. each to the parish, 
as a compensation for the ground taken in 
widening the street from the site of the 
old church. The patron of the living of 
the new church is Joseph Taylor, Esq. 
The old church escaped the fire of London, 
the destruction having ended three houses 
to the eastward. It was erected prior to 
the year 990. : 

In excavating the ground under the old 
church, preparatory to throwing open the 
new edifice to the street, a curious dis- 
covery was made. Aleaden coffin was dug 
up, with the name of Moody, Engraver, 
upon it, and dated Anno Dom. 1747. 
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The age of Mr, was also stated 
as 70 years. ay: onbast (it is sup- 
a er 
roken open, upper 
body exposed to viety enh re found 
to be in a perfect state, not in the least 
ecom fi had firmness on 


pressure, and the countenance perfect, 
although it had lain for 85 years. After 
exposure to the air for a short time, de- 
composition commenced wi 
dity, and the coffin was 


in the houses between the new church 
Messrs. Praed’s, the Bankers, have had 
notices to quit their habitations served 
upon them, at the expiration of which; 

eet-street will be further widened in 
that place. 

Eldon School, Vauxhall.—The object of 
the founder of this school (Mr. Francis) 
is to perpetuate the memory of John, first 
Earl of Eldon, and to commemorate his 
able, zealous, and constant defence of the 
Protestant Reformed religion against every 
innovation, by giving instruction to the 
children of the poor who reside in the vi- 
cinity, in the religion as by law established 
in this country; and by communicating 
to them so much of general education as 
may be necessary for their several stations 
in society. On Monday, 24th ult., this 
venerable champion of the Reformed reli- 
gion gave a dinner to 120 boys of this 
school, at the Red House, Battersea, on 
which occasion, before they sat down to 
dinner, one of the boys who had left the 
school delivered an appropriate address. 
Grace was then said, and after a plentiful 
supply of beef, mutton, pies, puddings, 
&c., toasts were drank in commemoration 
of the founder and the Eldon School. All 
the boys then retired into an adjoining 
field, where, forming a ring round the 
yee ae oe rewards were distributed (from 
the further bounty of the noble Earl), first 
to the teachers, and then to the boys who 
had left School, but who stil! attend punc- 
tually on the Sabbath-day at church, with 
their old schoolfellows. The whole were 
then regaled with fruit, and concluded the 
day with a variety of sports,—a day which, 
perhaps, was one of the merriest of their 
young lives. 


NORFOLK. 


The anniversary meeting of the Grim- 
stone Church Missionary Association was 
held in the parish church on Tuesday, the 
3rd inst. Not less than 300 persons were 
present ; and the collection amounted to 
191. 16s. 84d. 

On Sunday, the 7th inst., the Rev. 8. 
Jones, of Briston, preached his last ser- 
mon in the established church. He as- 
cended the pulpit without his surplice; 
and after uttering some extemporaneous 
prayers only, he selected his text from 








Solomon’s Song, chap, iv. ver. 8—“ Come 
with me from Lebanon, my spouse.. . . from 
the lion’s den, from the, mountains of the 
Leopards.” He proceeded in vehement 
e to inveigh . t the *‘ base 
i of the Church of England,” which 
he said he had made up his mind never to 
nr vn, He warned his congregation, 
particularly the churchwardens and clerk 


never again to be seen within the walls of 
astate church, nor to. support, in any way, 
a tithe-loving and Parlament-made par- 


son; but to do every thing in their power 
to remove from Christianity that deep 
stain which she had received by being 
with public robbers, The 
preacher and his congregation then left the 
church, singing the following lines :— 
** Leaving now the popish steeple, 
Move the heart of ev’ry one; 
Lord, instruct the priests and people 
Gross idolatry to shun. 
None to tithe exactions hearken ! 
None among consistent men 
Can consent to be churchwarden, 
Clerks will scorn to sound ‘ Amen.’ 

{Did we not know the hand from which 
we received these facts of the above detail 
to be that of a friend to the ex-minister, 
we could not have believed that such an 
exhibition of ribaldry and profaneness 
could have been made in a Christian place 
of worship by its appointed functionary ; 
still less could we have thought that a 
congregation [query, how numerous?] 
would have joined in the mockery of a hymn 
with which it was concluded. ]—Bury and 
Norwich Post. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Treasurer of the Newcastle Female 
Penitentiary has received an anonymous 
donation of 5/., through William Chapman, 
a ; also a donation by Mr. Morrison of 
il. 1s. 

The Treasurer of the Hexham Subscrip- 
tion School has received the sum of 10/. 10s. 
pees to that institution by Miss 
Isabella Dodd, of Hexham. 

On Monday, the 8th inst., the chapel 
and cemetery at Benwell High Cross, near 
Newcastle, were consecrated in a most 
solemn and impressive manner by the 
Bishop of Bristol, and a sermon was de- 
liv to a crowded and most respectable 
congregation by the venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, from the 127th 
Psalm, ist verse. At the close of the 
service, 20/1. were collected in aid of the 
building funds. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

St. Mary's Church Female Sunday School. 
—QOn Sunday, 14th inst., the Ven. Arch- 
. deacon Wilkins, D.D., vicar, preached two 
sermons in St. Mary’s and St. Paul's 
churches for the benefit of this institution, 
which consists of nearly four hundred 
female children. The Archdeacon selected 
for his text Matthew xviii. 14 Before 
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divine service, the children underwent an 
examination of some , in the course 
of which they evinced a knowledge of the 
siecle of .our holy religion, highly cre- 
itable to their teachers, and pleasing to 
all who heard them. 
amounted to 33/. 15s. 5d. 
London Society for Promoting Christi- 
anity among the Jews—The cause of this 
Society was advocated on Wednesday, 
17th inst., in St. James’s church, by the 
Rev. J. B. Cartwright, M.A., minister of 
the Jews’ Episco Chapel, London, from 
Jer. xxx. 17. e contributions after the 
sermon amounted to 161. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Banbury Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
at the National School on Friday the 5th 
inst. It appeared that 110l. 2s. 4d. had 
been collected, that 75/. had been remitted 
to the Parent Society, besides purchasing 
Bibles and Testaments for home distribu- 
tion, and that 337 Bibles and Testaments 
had been disposed of to the poor, since the 
last annual meeting. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Whitchurch Bible Society.—Tuesday, the 
2nd inst., an Auxiliary Bible Society and 
also a Ladies’ Association were formed in 
this town, in connexion with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

A Branch Association, in connexion 
with the Labourers’ Friend Society, has 
just been established at Shepton Mallet. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells preached 
at the old church, Frome, on Friday morn- 
ing, the 19th inst., in aid of the Society 
for Or one Christian Knowledge, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, from 2 Tim. iii. 
14,15. Immediately after divine service, 
the annual general meeting of the above 
societies was held in the national school- 
room, which was most numerously and 
respectably atteriled. “ Several of the 
clergy and others addressed the meeting 
on the occasion, among whom were the 
Rev. W.T. P. Brymer, Rev. J. Algar, and 
the Rev. J. B. Clarke. 

Subscriptions are being received for the 
erection of a new church at Kingsdown, 
near Bristol ; for which laudable purpose 
one benevolent individual has put down 
his name for 1000/., and another for 300l. 
The Rey. T. T. Biddulph, the minister of 
St. James’s, Bristol, is using his best ex- 
ertions in aid of the same desirable object. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At a meeting of rate-payers on Thurs- 
day, the 11th inst., in St. Chad’s church, 
Stafford, a rate for the purpose of repairs 
&c. was refused, and a general subscrip- 
tion in the town, to which some of the 
opponents of the rate expressed their 


collections 
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willingness to subscribe, was recom- 
mended. 
SUFFOLK. 

The anniversary sermons for the Church 
Missionary Society were preached at St. 
Margaret’s church, Lynn, Sept.30th. The 
collection amounted to 371. 

Wednesday, the 3rd inst., the Rev. R. 
J.C. Alderson, rector of St. Matthew’s, 
Ipswich, gave a‘dinner at his residence, 
of roast beef and plum-pudding, to 118 
children belonging to the Sunday-school 
in his parish, which has been lately esta- 
blished through his active instrumentality. 

Guardians of the Poor. —At a meeting of 
the Court of Guardians of this borough, on 
Friday, the 12th inst., the following reso- 
lutions were agreed to:—1. ‘“‘ That the 
Court of Guardians do resolve themselves 
into a committee to obtain information as 
to the practicability of usefully employing 
persons receiving parochial assistance in 
this borough, particularly as regards the 
cultivation of land by spade-husbandry, 
and the manufacture of some article of 
general demand ; and that this committee 
be requested to make a report of the result 
of their inquiries on the next court day, 
or such other day as may be specially ap- 
pointed. 2. That a list of all persons now 
receiving parochial relief in and from this 
borough, setting forth their age and places 
of abode, the nature of their trade or voca- 
tion, the amount of their allowance, and 
the nature of their claims, shall be printed, 
with a view to their employment, and the 
prevention and detection of abuses.” — 
Bury Herald. 

The first annual meeting of the East 
Suffolk Agricultural Association was held 
at Wickham Market, on Friday, the 28th 
ult. The attendance of the nobility, 
gentry, clergy, yeomanry, and inhabitants 
generally of the district, evinced an anxi- 
ous desire to give a character to the pro- 
ceedings of the day ; an interesting feature 
of which consisted in the awarding pre- 
miums for good conduct and length of ser- 
vice to farming servants, and female dairy 
servants ; fourteen of the former received 
2l. each, and three of the latter the same 
amount ; likewise, two shepherds, one 41., 
the other 3l. 

On Sunday, the 14th inst., an able dis- 
course for the benefit of the charity schools, 
Bury, was preached at the two churches 
by the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, upon the 
ist Corinthians, chap. x. ver. 13. The col- 
lection in the morning in St. James’s 
amounted to 411. 16s.10d.; that in the 
afternoon, to 3O0l. 18s. 2d.; together, 
721. 15s. 


SUSSEX. 

On Thursday, 4th inst., at the Swan As- 
sembly-rooms, was held the second anni- 
versary of the Hastings Auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Lord 
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Chichester presided. The Secretary read 
the Report, from which it appeared some 
hundred copies of the Scriptures had been 
put in circulation, and a large sum re- 
mitted to the Parent Society ; and though 
the income was not equal to the former 
year, it was not far below 2002, 

On Thursday, the 4th inst., the Lewes 
Deanery Committee of the Societies for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, &c., held their Sixteenth 
Anniversary in the national school-house, 
Church-street, Brighton. The Vicar of 
Brighton was in the chair, supported by 
three of the vice-presidents, Sir David 
Scott and Sir Thomas Blomefield, Barts., 
and Nathaniel Kemp, Esq., and by the 
clergy of Brighton and other parts of the 
deanery of Lewes. The Rev. Dr. Holland 
detailed the proceedings of the committee 
during the last twelve months, assisted by 
the Rev. T. Cooke; the latter gentleman 
having been elected a joint secretary with 
the Rev. H. M. Wagner, treasurer, in the 
room of the Rev. H. J. Tayler, who has 
resigned on quitting the diocese. It ap- 
peared that above 500/. had been expended 
since the last anniversary in supplying the 
district with Bibles, Prayer-books, and 
the other books and tracts, now amounting 
to 450in number, which have been adopted 
as affording Christian knowledge of the 
most scriptural kind by the society,—of 
Bibles, 875; of New Testaments, 485; of 
common prayer-books, 1239; and of other 
books, bound ‘and unbound, 12,614. Of 
these 99 Bibles, 48 Testaments, 243 prayer- 
books, and 2142 books and tracts had been 
offered gratuitously to the county hospital 
in Brigbton, to the national school and Swan 
Downer’s, and the infant school there, and 
to the Brighton clergy for distribution, as 
well as to the Cuckfield national school 
and Lewes parochial library. The total of 
books issued throughout the deanery by 
this committee is as follows:—10,193 
Bibles and New Testaments, 16,873 com- 
mon prayer-books, and 115,215 expository 
and exhortatory and devotional books and 
tracts. The grand total being 142,281. 
Well may the clergy of Brighton advo- 
cate the cause of this institution every 
year to the Sectunting congregations who 
assemble within its churches and chapels. 
The annual sermons in August produced 
a sum little short of 2002 A fourth 
part of the collections has been remitted 
to the society, as in part a compensa- 
tion for the loss sustained by them on 
the books suppled to the committee. The 
depository at present contains books of 
the value of 2471. ; 

On Thursday, the 11th inst, the twenty- 
first anniversary of the East Sussex Aux- 
iliary Bible Society was held at the Old 
Ship Assembly Rooms, Brighton, at which 
the Earl of Chichester presided. The 
Rev. Mr. Blake read the Report, of which 
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the following is an extract :—‘‘ During the 
past year the Auxiliary Society has issued 
—Dibles, 911; Testaments, 863: issued in 
previous years, 39,445. Total number of 
copies of the Holy Scriptures issued by 
this auxiliary society since its formation, 
41,219.” 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


The congregation of St. Peter’s Church, 
Lirmingham, with a view to retain per- 
manently the services of the Rev. Joseph 
Harling, M.A., have recently, on their 
personal responsibility, offered to that 
gentleman treble the amount of income 
which he has hitherto derived from the 
curacy. This very liberal proposition, 
alike honourable to the congregation and 
to their minister, has, however, been de- 
clined, in consequence of Mr. Harling’s 
previous acceptance of the Head Master- 
ship of the Free Grammar School at Chip- 
ping Campden. 

Adjourned Vestry Meeting at Birming- 
ham. — Another adjourned meeting of 
the rate-payers, forthe purpose of receiv- 
ing the report of the auditing committee, 
and granting a churchwarden’s rate for the 
current year, was held in St. Martin’s 
Church, Birmingham, on Tuesday, the 
2nd inst. In consequence of the great 
disorder which had characterized former 
meetings, it was determined on this occa- 
sion to exclude, as far as possible, all per- 
sons who did not pay rates. Notwith- 
standing this exclusion, the meeting was 
most numerously attended, the church 
being crowded in every part, and the 
meeting was as boisterous and excitable as 
on all the preceding occasions. The Rec- 
tor, on taking the chair, briefly stated the 
purpose for which they were assembled, 
and called upon all speakers strictly to 
confine themselves to the ebjects ot the 
meeting. After a report from the audit 
committee had been read and debated, Mr. 
Churchwarden Salt moved that a church 
rate of three-pence be granted for the pre- 
sent year, which was seconded by Mr. 
Turner. An amendment was then moved 
by Mr. Allen, ‘‘ that the Wardens having 
funds in hand, the Vestry will not at pre- 
sent grant any rate; but that a subscription 
be entered into for the purpose of defray- 
ing all legal and proper expenses connected 
with the church,’’ which having been se- 
conded, the Rector declared he would not 
put it to the meeting, on the ground of its 
recommending a subscription; the only 
question was, ‘‘ would they or would they 
not grant a rate?’ and that was the only 
point he would put to the decision of the 
meeting. After considerable discussion, 
the clause having reference toa subscription 
was withdrawn.—Mr. Salt then addressed 
the meeting, and declared that he had no 
money in hand, nor had he the power of 
obtaining any but by harsh proceedings, 
unless the Vestry granted him a rate. 
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Mr.8., in reply to a question, declared 
that no ecclesiastical proceedings on the 
subject had been commenced.— Mr. Joseph 
Parkes concluded a speech of great length 
by proposing another amendment in these 
terms :—‘‘ That the rate be postponed, and 
that the churchwardens of the parish of 
Birmingham be requested to raise a public 
subscription to defray their current ex- 
penses; and, in the mean time, that the 
rate-payers be recommended to petition 
the Legislature, in the first reformed Par- 
liament, for a repeal of the laws which tax 
Dissenters for the maintenance of the Es 

tablished Church.”” This amendment the 
Rector positively refused to put. Amidst 
great uproar and confusion, Mr. Parkes 
withdrew the amendment, and the first 
amendment was finally put and carried in 
the affirmative; Mr. Turner and Mr. 5. 
Allport then severally demanded a scru- 
tiny ; but ultimately both gentlemen gave 
way, and the Rector declared the amend- 
ment carried. The meeting separated at 
four o’clock.—The Birmingham Casette ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Although the rate is thus vir- 
tually refused, no compulsory step, we 
apprehend, can be taken by the church- 
wardens previously to the adjourned meet- 
ing, the scrutiny not having been persisted 
in, and the votes of those present conse- 
quently not having been fully and legally 
ascertained. The motion of adjournment 
having been carried, the original question 
still remains undisposed of.’ 


WILTSHIRE, 

Friendly Societies in Wilts—At the 
Warminster Sessions, 1831, the court 
ordered, that, in future, all rules for 
Friendly Societies, so far as relates to the 
scale of contributions, &c., be referred to 
the Actuaries of the Equitable, or the 
Rock Assurance Offices, or to the Actuary 
of the Government Life Annuity Office, or 
some other eminent Actuary. In conse- 
quence of this order, no Friendly Society’s 
rules will be enrolled at the Wilts Sessions 
without the proper certificate. 

On the 19th ult., the Anniversary of the 
Salisbury and Wilton British and Foreign 
Auxiliary Bible Society was holden, ac- 
cording to appointment, in the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury. The Dean of Salis- 
bury opened the meeting, The Rev. F. 
Lear, Secretary, read the Report, from 
which it appeared that the Society had, 
since its last meeting, distributed in the 
city and neighbourhood 1158 copies of the 
word of God. Its funds were increased 
several hundred pounds. 

The allotment system is in active opera- 
tion on the estate of Lord Churchill, of 
West Lavington, with the happiest effects. 
There are at present somae of 66 acres 


in that parish appropriated to 139 families. 

John Benett, Esq., M.P. for Wilts, has 
let upwards of 5O lots of land for field 
gardens, to poor persons of the parishes of 
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Tisbury and Semley at 3d. per lug. And 
P. Pelham, Esq. has let 70 acres to the 
poor of the parish of Lyneham. 

On Sunday, August 19th, a sermon was 
reached at the parish church, Warminster, 
y the Rev. Dr. Griftith, in behalf of the So- 

ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; and on the same afternoon, at the 
parish church, and in the evening at Christ 
Church, sermons were delivered by the 
Rev. R. Monro, M.A., in behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society. The annual 
meeting also of the latter society was held 
on Monday, at the Town Hall. The total 
of the collections amounted to 63/. 12s. 1d. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Diocesan 

and District Committees of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
held at the Council Chamber, Salisbury, 
on Friday, October the Sth, it appeared 
from the annual Report then read by the 
Secretary, that there had been distributed 
by the committee during the past year no 
less than 386 bibles, 488 testaments and 
psalters, 785 prayer-books, 580 bound 
books, 4898 halt-bound and stitched, and 
2859 cards and papers, making in the 
whole the large amount of 9946 religious 
publications. The Report described the 
circulation of the Saturday Magazine as 
being very considerable in Salisbury and the 
neighbourhood, and spoke with marked 
satisfaction of the plan adopted by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
for publishing a small portion of the Bible 
with explanatory notes in numbers at a 
cheap rate. Great regret was expressed, 
that, owing to the delay of the Parent 
Society's Reports, the committee was 
unable to give any sketch of the general 
proceedings for the past year. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On Sunday the 14th inst., at St. Anne’s 
Chapel, Bewdley, after two sermons 
by the Rev. J. Cawood, M.A., Minister, 
the collections in aid of the Sunday Schools 
amounted to 56l. 161. Six hundred child- 
ren, decently clothed, moving in orderly 
procession to the temple of God, afforded 
a most gratifying spectacle. 

The Musical Festival for the relief of 
the National Charity Schools in Kidder- 
minster commenced on ‘tuesday, the 9th 
inst., and was attended with the most 
signal success. The church on the first 
morning was crowded. A grand Miscel- 
laneous Concert, in the evening, gave 
evident delight. The Oratorio of the 
Messiah, with Mozart's Accompaniments, 
on Wednesday, drew a fuller attendance 
than on the preceding morning. The result 
has exceeded the sanguine expectations of 
the most zealous promoters of the Festival. 
The total receipts, including collections 
and donations, amount to about 1300/., 


which will leave a considerable surplus 
for the several schools, after deducting the 
expenses necessarily incurred. Numerous 
liberal donations have been received. 

Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. —Sermons in aid of this Society 
were preached on Sunday, the 7th inst., at 
St. Martin’s and St. Clement’s Churches, 
and at St. Oswald’s Chapel, Worcester.— 
On Tuesday, the 9th inst., the anniversary 
meeting of the Ladies’ Association was 
held at the Guildhall ; Richard Spooner, 
Esq., in the chair. The Rev. M. 8S. 
Alexander, who has been converted from 
Judaism, in his address to the meeting, 
spoke feelingly of the present state of the 
Jews, when compared with the high ex- 
clusive privileges they once enjoyed ; but 
he observed that he was not without hopes 
of the conversion of his brethren to the 
religion of the Redeemer, because Chris- 
tians had now began to manifest an interest 
in their eternal welfare. 


YORKSHIRE, 

On the 11th inst., the tweny-third 
anniversary of the Leeds Auxiliary Bible 
Society was held in the Music Hall, 
Leeds ; John Hardy, Fsq., in the chair. 
The Rev. J. Scales read the Report. In 
the past year, 1058 Bibles and 1564 Tes- 
taments have been disposed of by the 
Auxiliary, making a total of 39,693 copies 
of the Scriptures distributed since its for- 
mation. ‘lhe income of the Leeds Society 
for the past year was 8971. 16s. ¢d. The 
sum of 7971. 6s. 11d. had been remitted to 
the Parent Society. The meeting was 
addressed by the five, R. W. Hamilton, 
J. Fawcett, J. Acworth, R. Wood, and the 
Rev. J. Burnett. 

The West Riding Charitable Society 
for the relief of the Indigent Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry, and their widows and or- 
phans, distributed, at its recent annual 
meeting, thesum of 7951. among thirty-eight 
different families, many of whom would be 
utterly destitute but for the assistance 
afforded by this excellent institution. 

It has been incorrectly stated in some 
newspapers, that on Sunday, the 7th inst., 
the Archbishop entertained the Gentlemen 
of the Bar at Bishopthorpe. This was not 
the fact; for though it had been the an- 
cient custom for them to dine at the Palace 
on the Second Assize Sunday, his Grace 
has judged it proper to change this prac- 
tice ; and accordingly be invited the Coun- 
sel in parties on the week-days, giving them 
the choice of days most suitable to their 
convenience.—The only individuals who 
dined at Bishopthorpe Palace on Sunday, 
were the Judges and the High-Sheriff, the 
dinner being strictly private. 

Ripon.—The inhabitants of Ripon, in, 
compliance with the earnest wish of their 
clergy, kept Wednesday, the 12th Sept., 
as a dav of fasting and humiliation before 
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Almighty God, as well as in thankful ac- 
knowledgment of his goodness, in having 
hitherto preserved that town and neigh- 
hourhood from that desolating scourge— 
the cholera morbus. The churches and 
chapels were all opened for divine service, 
and the day was observed with a solemnity 
befitting the interesting and religious oc- 
casion. 

By the demise of the late Earl of Mex- 
borough, the valuable rectory impropriate 
of the parish of Mexborough, near Don- 
caster, has reverted in full right to Mr. 
Archdeacon Markham, who, in conse- 

uence, has expressed to the Rev. L. J. 

fobson, Incumbent of the parish, his 
determination to endow the living with 


the Kectory House, formerly the seat of 


the Saville Family, and also with the con- 
tiguous premises. As the old house is too 
dilapidated to admit of being put in com- 
plete repair, this gentleman has apportioned 
a large sum of money towards erecting a 
new parsonage-house, which sum, with the 
materials of the old building, it is com- 
puted, will be sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of erecting a neat, substantial, and 
in every respect commodious dwelling. 
Morley District Parish Church.—On the 
4th inst., a meeting was held in the vestry 
of the church, for the purpose of levying a 
church rate for the necessary repairs and 
expenses for the ensuing year. ‘The vestry 
was crowded to excess, varions means hav- 
ing been resorted to for the purpose of ex- 
citing the feelings of the people, such as 
hand-bills, placards, the bellman, and an- 
onymous scribblings on doors and build- 
ings. ‘The village walls jor some days 
previous were abundantly placarded; an 
orange one, headed in large letters 
‘* Threaten’d Church Rate,” was every 
where to be seen, ‘The following is a ver- 
batim copy of one of the written placards 
stuck upon the walls with yeast :—‘* Atend 
the church Meting at morley to a Pose 
the chureh Locustes Oct. 4. 10 o'clock 
fornoune.” <A large assemblage of the 
Dissenters was present, headed by the 
most influential of their body, and assisted 
by a Mr. Greaves, solicitor of Osset, who 
was allowed to be present as a spectator, 
but who kept prompting others what to 
say. Among the leaders of the opposition 
were Messrs Asquith and Bradley, John 
Webster, glue maker, John and Samuel 
Webster, clothiers, John Garnett Dixon, 
Xc. Nearly all the operatives employed 


in the Morley mill, in the occupation of 


Mr. W. Dixon, were present. ‘Lhe most 
rancorous hostility was displayed by the 
trustees and others of the new Calvinistic 
meeting house, who have been for many 
years, and are at present, enjoying great 
benefits from achurchman. Not one of the 
people addressed the meeting against the 
rate but an attorney who has not been a 
yerr re adent mn Morley. But the persons 
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before mentioned having nothing to siy 
themselves, they employed a man to baw! 
as they prompted, a duty which he per- 
formed with great zeal. Mr. Swinden, 
Surgeon, the echurchwarden, briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting. He entered into a 
detail of the creation of the district parish 
of Morley, a large portion of the parish of 
Batley having been set apart for that pur- 
pose; and he pointed out the advantages 
of the measure, which were now apparent, 
and which, he said, would after a certain 
period be very great, as after the death of 
the present vicar of Batley, single dues 
could only be demanded for the Morley 
district. ‘The objection that dissenters 
could not be expected to pay to a church 
to which they did not belong was met by a 
remark that dissenters partook of the sacra- 
mental elements, that dissenters anxiously 
claimed burial in consecrated ground, that 
baptisms and marriages required books for 
their protection, that the poorest hada right 
to interment in the churech-yard,Xc. He 
then noticed the inflammatory placards, the 
hired men to stir up the people, and the 
system of private slander which had been 
resorted to to swell the opposition ; not- 
withstanding this, great difficulties had 
been met in rousing the people, who were 
beginning to find out that all the bubbles 
of Catholic Bills, Test Bills, nay, Reform 
Bills, were blown to amuse them and draw 
off their attention from their own griev- 
ances. He proceeded to remark, that the 
Dissenters themselves had erected for 
themselves establishments over which 
they had less control than they were 
willing to allow. W2i.o could question the 
decisions of a conference!—of a chapel 
trustee meeting!—-of any little junto of 
great little-men assembled to deliberate 
and decide! Yet such persons railed 
against the church as having too much 
power— Did ever the power of Dissenters 
tend to create peaceand unity in a village! 
In nothing were they united, but in hosti- 
lity to the church. 

He then congratulated the churchmen 
that a better state of things was dawning ; 
for since the erection of the National 
School, 148 children of Dissenters were 
educating in the principles of the Church 
of England, and in despite of all their 
efforts, the people yet rally round the 
church, and that the principle of dissent, 
however opposed to sound government, 
and neighbourly acts of charity, and kind- 
ly feelings, would ere long be greatly mo- 
dified, 2f not wholly counteracted, by the 
information which the people generally 
were daily requiring ; for whatever might 
be said favourable to the principle, the 
conduct of those who had any influence 
in that body tended more to keep the 
people down than to make them happy and 
contented at home. He concluded by ob- 
serving that, as churchwardens, they were 
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bound to submit an estimate of expenses 
to the rate payers; and that they (the rate 
payers) were equally bound to make a 
suflicient rate to meet those necessary ex- 
penses ; that he distinctly wished them to 
understand that he asked for no favour at 
the hands of a Dissenter; that he would 
receive none; and that if the law would 
not authorize him to compel them to pay 
for the items he should mention, he would 
not receive a gift from them; what they 
claimed was their right. Having read the 
estimated items of expenditure, he pro- 
posed a rate of three pence in the pound, 
and after an uproarious discussion, the 
meeting voted three furthingsin the pound. 
The amount asked was 58/. 16s. The sum 
granted was 141. 17s. 6d. We understand 
that great difficulty will be experienced in 
collecting so small a rate. For instance, 
a house rated at 1/. would have to pay 
three farthings ; but a house rated at only 
10s. would have to pay one half of three 
farthings, 
WALES. 

The Duchess of Kent, with that charitable 
liberality for which she is so remarkable, has 
presented 50/. in aid of the subscription com- 
menced by Lady Willoughby d’Eresby for 
founding an infant school in Carnarvon. 


- —-— 


SCOTLAND. 

In our occasional emigration notices this year, 
we have alluded to the vast number of High- 
landers who have gone to America; and, as 
emigration to an alarming extent has taken 
place in the West Highlands this year, we here- 
with present to our readers the following table, 
for the accuracy of which we vouch, and which 
will shew, at a glance, the counties and places 
that have furnished the greatest number of 
emigrants : —To Canada— Argyle, 258; Isle of 
Skye, 137; Perth, 322; Lanork, 541; Ren- 
frew, 320; Dumbarton, 29; Stirling, 54; In- 
verness, 74; Ayr, 8&3; Mid Lothian, 60; Banff, 
12; Wigton, 11; Fife, and other counties, 52; 
To Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton—Argyle, 71 ; 
Skye, 130; Uist, 672; Perth, 55: Lanark, 
141; Renfrew, 56; Ayr, 128; Inverness, 27 ; 
Stirling, 8. By this table it will be seen that 
Argyle, Skye, and Uist, have furnished 1,268, 
which is more than a third of the emigrants 
in this enumeration; while Lanarkshire, with 
a greater population, gives only 541; and Ren- 
frew, 376.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

The following interesting account of the late 
Rev. William Henry Marriott appeared in 
one of the Edinburgh papers, aad is a just 
trilute to his high attainments and eminent 
piety :— 

It were unsuitable that so estimable a person 
as Mr. Marriott should be removed from us by 
death without some notice being taken of him, 
and the more that he came to reside among us 
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as a stranger, and was possessed of a kind of 
character and accomplishments not very usual 
among ourselves, Distinguished as a scholar 
at Cambridge, he came here on the first institu- 
tion of the Edinburgh Academy, and was gene- 
rally acknow'edged to be, in point of learning 
and acquirements, equal (perhage superior) to 
the very eminent rector himself, though by no 
means so well qualified as that skilful master 
for the first breaking in of a raw and yet unruly 
school. His health soon gave way under the 
toil and annoyance of so irksome an employ- 
ment, and it seemed to afford him a relief that 
he was enabled to receive orders from the late 
Bishop Sandford, though, from the circum. 
stance of Scotch orders not being recognised in 
the English church, his ambition was neces- 
sarily thenceforth limited to one of the small 
appointments which are all that belong to the 
primitive Episcopacy of this land. From the 
moment, however, that he dedicated himself to 
the clerical profession, ambition seems to have 
been dead in this amiable and pious man. He 
was soon nominated to be the pastor of a small, 
but a highly respectable, and the oldest Fpisco- 
a congregation in Edinburgh, who meet in the 
ittle chapel, designated from St. Paul, in Car- 
rubber’s Close; and never, we believe, was there 
a spiritual teacher more devoted to his calling, 
or one who, even in the few years that he was 
permitted to minisier among them, acquired 
more of the affections of his people. His heart 
from that moment seemed warm with a stead 
and apostolic glow, and all his learning and all 
his icicatin both of the first order, appeared to 
him but as mites to be thrown into the treasury 
of his Master. It was this evjdent devotedness, 
free from every thing like ostentution or preten- 
sion, and hearing the stamp of a truly primitive 
spirit, which threw a light of sanctity around 
the scholastic studies, the chastened + Remeron 
and the modest demeanour of this accomplished 
man; and we scarcely expect to see among us 
again one who, with so many of the acquire- 
ments which adorn a secular life, shall live yet 
so entirely in spiritual pursuits and labours. 
Had he flourished in an early age of the church, 
we doubt not that he would, if called upon, 
have fearlessly enlisted in “the noble army of 
martyrs;” but the trials with which the chil- 
dven of the gospel have to contend are in all ages 
severe, and there is a martyrdom of mind and 
fortune not less difficult to endure than that of 
the stake or the arena. Mr. Marriott was 
doomed to suffer many private sorrows of a very 
peculiar and afflicting nature; his health again 
sunk under them, and his life was closed amidst 
the depression of his circumstances, and under 
the necessity of committing the sole guardian- 
ship of his widow and children to that Provi- 
dence to which he ever looked with unfading 
confidence. He died greatly lamented by all 
who knew him: many of his congregation (not 
merely the male part of it) accompanied the re- 
remains of their beloved pastor to the rustic. 
churchyard where he had requested to be laid, 
near an ancient church, which must have 
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pleased his imagination from its resemblance to 
those in his native land. He was buried at 
Corstorphine ; and we do not remember ever 
to have beheld a more affecting spectacle than 
the last sad ceremony, performed amidst many 
genuine tears, over the interesting stranger who 
had scarcely any natural friend in the sorrowing 
company, but whose virtues had established a 
lodgment in many a heart, and will, we feel 
assured, not fail of gaining yatronage and pro- 
tection for those he has left Pehind im. 


[ The reader is earnestly requested to refer to 
the notice of Mr. Marriott, and the circum- 
stances of his family, in the cover of No. 8 
of this Magazine.—Ep. | 


IRELAND. 


At the last meeting of the Conservative 
Society in Dublin, Sir FE. Hayes, Bart. in the 
chair, a large accession of members was 
announced, and the total rent received for the 
week declared to be 700/. 9s. 4d. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the address which was 
agreed to at the same meeting. From the Pro- 
testant Conservative Society of Ireland to their 
Brethren in England, Scotland, and Wales. — 

“As Christians, remember that our religion 
is the same as yours, that we kneel at the same 
altar, worship the same God—call to mind, we 
beseech ye, that to gratify the Irish popish 
members and conciliate the Romish priesthood 
a deadly blow has been aimed at the very exist- 
ence of Protestantism in Ireland, by the sup- 
pression of the Bible in the plan of national 
education, promulgated by those who Agra 
the Holy Scriptures, and seek to establish in 
their stead an unchristian scheme of mere lite- 
rary instruction. Upon this subject, brethren, 
we appeal to your hearts, to your heads, to your 
consciences as Christians, to your feeling as 
parents, to your experience as men. Aid us in 
stemming the torrent which threatens to over- 
whelm us, and eventually be turned against you. 
Contribute liberally, promptly, to our fund, 
and trust us that in suhelding Protestantism 
in this land you best insure its continuance in 
your own.” 

The Lord Primate consecrated the new 
church of Ballygawley on Thursday, 4th inst., 
and that of Errigle Keeran ou Friday, 5th inst. 
His Grace preached an eloquent and appropriate 
sermon on the occasion in the latter, and the 
Rev. Mortimer ©’Sullivan in the former. On 
both occasions the churches were filled with 
respectable congregations. 

‘he Rev. William Burgh has been appointed 
to the chaplaincy of the Female Penitentiary, 
Circular-road north, for the ensuing three 
months, 

The Irish Church Inquiry.—The follow- 
ing are the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry :—The Primate, the Chancellor, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Duke of Leinster, Mar- 
guis of Downshire, Marquis of Ormonde, 
Bishop of Kildare, bishop of Down, Dishop of 
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Ferns, Bishop of Cloyne, Bishop of Derry, 
Chief Justice Bushe, Chief Justice Doherty, 
the Chief Secretary, Sir Wm. M‘Mahon, Dr. 
Radcliffe, Sir Henry Parnell, Sir John New- 
port, Sir Henry Meredyth, Sir Thomas Staples, 
the Provost, Doctor Sadleir, Stopford, Arch- 
deacon of Armagh, Burgh, Dean of Cloyne, 
Lefanu, Dean of Emly, Bernard, Dean of 
Leighlin, J. C. Erck, Secretary. — Dublin 
Register. 

Tithes. —The effects of the new composition 
bill are rapidly developing new labours and 
new troubles for our executive. The Gazette 
of the 12th inst. contains his Excellency’s 
orders to the churchwardens of 3] parishes 
to summon special vestries to enforce the 
composition in all, according to law. In each 
of these there will, most probably, be required 
encampments of police, similar to those lately 
held at Kilmague, and now transferred to 
Fecullen. In addition to which, a law suit 
on the head of each may be expected in the 
Court of Chancery, now that this additional 
mode of warfare has been opened by the 
Government; and that the lawyers and at- 
turnies are beginning to side so strongly with 
the people, as, in many cases, to give them 
advice and service openly and gratuitously, 
The most serious feature of this state of societ 
is the alarm which the working of events is 
creating among the landlords. They are 
gradually arriving at the conviction that the 
personal safety of themselves and their families 
depends either on their residing on their estates 
as decided friends and partisans of their tenantry 
in the anti-tithe war, or becoming absentees, 
and taking their chance of receiving their 
rents beyond seas. In either case the Govern- 
ment will not be gainers by the forced move- 
ments. 

More Opposition to Rent!!! —On the 
first of October nineteen cows were seized as 
distress for rent in arrear, by a Mr. Charles 
M‘Carthy, and impounded in the common 
om of Bally Houlahan, not far from 

canturk, in this county. The priest of the 
parish, accompanied by a number of persons, 
went to the pound, and demanded that the 
cattle should be enlarged. The keep-r of 
the pound, who is always responsible, refused 
to enlarge the cattle. The Reverend leader 
of the mob desired that the pound should 
be foreed—and his mandate was instantly 
obeyed, by a person of the name of Daniel 
Lynch, and the cattle, distrained by a landlord, 
for arrears of rent, were triumphantly taken 
out of the pound and delivered to the owner. 
Informations were sworn against the Reverend 
trespasser and two of his accomplices ; and on 
the 6th inst. they were held to bail, before the 
next magistrate, William Allen, Esq., of 
Liscongill, to take their trial at the approach- 
ing assizes. We willnot add a word more.— 
Cork Advertizer. 


Death of the Rev. Henry Boyd.—lt is 
with much regret we this day announce the 
decease, at Ballintemple, near Newry, on the 
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sth instant, at a very advanced age, of the 
Rev. Henry Boyd, A.M.; a gentleman well 
known to the literary world, and particularly 
so as the first translator of the cation works 
of Dante into English verse. Notwithstand- 
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ing his -_ age, he retained the clear exercise 
of his faculties to the last moment, and was 
engaged, within a few hours of his death, in 
making observations on Dwight’s Theology, the 
reading of which he had just then concluded ! 





NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXXIV. 4s. 6d. 
Christ our Example. 1l2mo. 6s. 

Lafayette, Lonis Phillipe, and Revolution of 
1830. 2vols. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. IX. 5s, 

Bishop Hall’s Three Centuries of Meditations, 
&e. Part I. 

Useful and Ornamental Planting. 8vo. 3s, 
The Book of the Constitution. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Pollock on Universal Principle. 8vo. 5s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. XX XV. 6s. 

Goldsmith's Statistics. 8vo. 12s. 

Hunt's Picturesque Annual for 1853, 21s. 

Wild Sports of the West. 2 vols. Demy S8vo. 
1/. 8s. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1833. 12s. 

Literary Souvenir for 1833. 12s. 

New Year's Gift for 1833. 8s. 

Comic Offering for 1833. 12s. 

Searle's Maternal Solicitude. I8mo, 3s. 
—* Debates. Third Series. Vol. XI. 
1/. 10s, 

Cameron on Diet. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. 8vo. 10s. 

Observations on Southey’s Life of Westley. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

East India Sketch Book. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
21s. 

Rev, John Howe's Works. Imp. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
Taylor's Records of my Life. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 
Theological Library. Vol. Ill. 6s. 

Worthies of Yorkshire. Part I. 5s. 

Under the direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the So. 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge,—Ori. 
ginal Family Sermons, by distinguished Living 
Pastors of the Church, No. I., containing Five 
Original Sermons. To be continued Monthly. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


_Heeren’s Historical Researches into the Poli- 

tics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Persians, 
Phenicians, Babylonians, Scythians, and In. 
dians, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
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The Elements of Optics, by the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M. A. Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle translated from the 
Greek, with Notes critical and explanatory, and 
an Analysis, in 1 vol. 8vo, 

Gorton'’s New Topographical D‘ctionary of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with 54 Maps, price 
3/, 12s., or with the Maps coloured, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

The Memoirs of the Court of France, by the 
late King Louis XVIIL, recently announced, 
will be ready for publication the first week in 
November. 

Mr. Slade, who had the singular advantage of 
performing a Tour in the Black Sea with the 
Capitan Pasha, and whohas just returnedto Eng- 
land, is about to publish the result of his obser- 
vations, under the title of ** Records of Travels 
in Turkey, Greece, &c,’’ which may be expected 
early in the ensuing month. 

The Printing of the New Edition of Mr. 
Lodge's Peerage is so far advanced as to render 
its appearance certain by about the middle of No- 
vember ; the work will be corrected to the latest 
date from the personal communications of the 
Nobility, which have been forwarded to Mr. 
Lodge, 

**Golden Legends,” containing the Bracelet, 
the Locket, and the Signet Ring, is preparing for 
publication, and may be expected speedily. 

The Puritan’s Grave, by the anthor of the 
Usurer’s Daughter. 

Lord Nugent's Letter to Mr. Murray, on the 
Review of his ‘‘ Memorials of Hampden”’ in the 
last Quarterly. 

Life of Wallenstien, from original and inedited 
documents, by Professor J. M. Schottky. 

The Rev. RK. Cattermole is preparing for pub- 
lication, Becket—an historical tragedy; The 
Men of England, an Ode, and other Poems. 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney, by bis daughter, 
Mademoiselle d’Arblay. 

Journal of Elementa! Locomotion, No, 1, with 
a Plate of Thirteen Views of Steam Carriages, 
edited by Alexander Gordon, Esq., civil engineer, 

Mr. G. Mantell has in the Press a popular In. 
troduction to the Study of Geology, with nume- 
rous Plates, which will very shortly appear. 
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ERRATA. 


In the able letter of “ Z. Y.” in the last Number, the reader is requested to strike out 
the whole of the sentence in a parenthesis, in lines 29 and 30 of p. 161—viz. “ (except per- 


haps the last mentioned. )”’ 


In p. 164, line 13, for ‘expenses in recovering tithes,” read ‘ expenses in receiving tithes.” 
In p. 219, for “ Notices of South Lincolnshire,” read * Notices of Louth, Lincolnshire.” 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS 
FROM sept. 24, To oct. 24, 1832. 











r Wenietik:T teinterschak | Sian t 
3 e. Cc Is. Red. 3 per cent. Red. 344 per cent S'« per cent. 1926, 
per at. Conatts (Ex. Divd.) (Ex. Divd.) tatatiad | candecraas (Kx, Divd.) 





Highest..... 84} 
Lowest...... But 


| 
91 923 100 
ond | ois | 100k 


Long Anns. | Bank Stock. S India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 
| 
| 


(Ex. Divd.) (Ex. Divd.) 


Highest..... 16 7-16ths, | INO} 2044 23 pm. 14 pm. 
|Lowest...... 164 187 199 





| 
15 pm. 6 pm. 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the be ¥ R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


| } 
Price. Div, 














Price Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ......... 230 1S | Londem Dock Ca. .csccccsccccess 61.10 3 
Birmingham do, ............+.++ 245 12.10 St. Catherine Dock Co.......... % | 8 
Kennet and Avon do............. 26.5 1.5 West India Dock do............. 114 6 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 470 20 East India Dock do............... 53 4 
ements GO. cccsccsccescesscceses 16.15) 13.6 Atlas Assurance do.............0. 10.5 10 
Severn and Wye do ..........+.. 17.10 17 British Com. do................ | BS 5.6 
Trent and Mersey do. ......... 665 37.10 County do............ccceeeeees eoee| 42 | 2.10 
Warwick and Birmingham do... 250 13 | Canada Company .............0. 40 13.7 
Leicester and Northampton do. 84 4 Imperial CERN TRS sanenssssnccces 47.10 2.10 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway 180 | 8.10 (sae s College, London......... 80 | 
LONDON MARKETS. 
Mark Lane, Monday, October 29. 
GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF BRITISH CORN. 
Imperial Weekly Average. 
na. &% de 
Wheat, per quarter ........ccccrcesecrseees 51 OG PE NE nsiscidemisiccstansares 33 1 
BIAPICY ccccesccnassssesvccsevccsedsvescsessess De Oi SRE eccéckcdsisistemsctandinnna 34 11 
Als . .nccccocccevecsscosescscccccscccccccscess Re et UN. sesndhventiesenseiunesniseemiaaicene 09 6 
The Six Weeks’ Average that regulates the Import Duty. 
S&S s. d. 
Wheat, per quarter ..........sccccccssesese 5d ee i ee 33 11 
BTU nccndsvecsccesensencsncsnescevesentesgs 32 SU: s ccinncenssicsanisdadbiilsicladcastaidasiaiiiba Bo 4 
RED eeakdbiukesiedacscccceseisteaama 19 Peas seins 6a busuddnedncsesedes bddeauawcnceuaees 39 #7 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET.— Monday, October 29. 
e | 1830. | ISS1. 1852. 
East Kent - - in i | 5l5to 6 5 | W7to8l O | 8/ 8 tol Ol 10 
te « « <--« in bags - 410—5 5 |; 515—615 | 710—9 O 
Mil Kent - - inpockets | 415—6 0 | 6 6—710 710—9 O 
Ditto - - - - inbags - 3915—5 0 | 8 5—6 9 6 10—8 0 
Sussex - - - in = | - @W—§ O | 5 5—6 10 6 6—7 7 
Ditto- - - - inbags - 310—-4 4 4 0—5 0 5 10—6 6 
Essex- - - = In = 0 0—O O 4 15—6 10 | 0 0—O 
Ditto - - - - inbags - 6 0.6 0 | 4 4—510 | oS tau 
Farnham - - - in pockets 00-0 0 | 0 0O—0O 0 | 0 0—O0 0 
Ditto- - - - inbags - 00-0 0 | 0 0-0 0 | 0 0—O 0 
SMITHFIELD.—Oct. 20. 
To sink the offal per stone of Slb. 
6. ‘as a | s. d,s. d. 
Prime Oxen, .c.cessscsevscenccscess 3 0a3 > 6 | Inferior Sheep..............cccee. 2 0a2 4 
NS cccinccuiivadsdichiipaauinn oe ee Ge eee ere 210a4 4 
PUT TOON ciscsccesscssionccees DRS Oy PW  weccccnesectrctaccessescscanes 3 4a5 0 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 3,295 | Sheep and Lambs, 18,240 | Calves, 163 | Pigs, 240. 








